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THE preceding list contains every thing material that has 
hitherto been submitted from the public press, on the very im- 
portant questions, relating to the renewal of the charter of the 
United States’ Bank. The first six of these publications, of 
which the second, fourth, fifth and sixth, have been widely cir- 
culated and distributed, are in support of the renewal of the char- 
ter—the last four are opposed to it. 

On the 3d of March, 1816, the present Bank was chartered ; 
on the Ist of January, 1517, it went into operation ; on the 3d of 
March, 1836, the charter will expire. It has now about four 
years to continue, before it must be renewed, or cease to exist 
in its present form. This is a period quite short enough to 
admit of the necessary discussions relating to the policy that 
must then be adopted ; and the public interest requires, that 
all the views of which this interesting subject admits, should be 
presented to the public, and become familiar before the day of 
final legislation. 

We have carefully perused the tracts enumerated in the fore- 
going catalogue, and are desirous of laying before the readers 
of the Southern Review, the conclusions that have been forced 
on us by that perusal, with the arguments that tend to support 
them ; for these we shall be, in a great measure, indebted to 
the publications now under review ; but the wider the leading 
ideas are disseminated, and the more familiar the public be- 
come with the strong features of the question, the more likely 
will our legislators be to consult effectually the public interest, 
when the day of decision arrives. 

The objections to the present Bank of the United States, are, 

Ist. That it is unconstitutional. T’o which the reply is, that 
the constitutional question has been long settled, as it ought to 
be, in favour of the Bank charter. 

2dly. ‘That such an institution was not absolutely necessary at 
the time when it was first incorporated, viz: March, 1816. To 
this, the reply is, that the notorious circumstances of that day, 
rendered such an institution absolutely necessary. 

3dly. ‘That its influence is dangerous. To which it is replied, 
that no danger, but much benefit, has resulted from its influ- 
ence. 
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Athly. That it interferes with the fair claims of States, and of 
State Panks. To this it is replied, that it has interfered no 
further than the want of a wholesome currency, and the inter- 
est of the public, will fully justify. 

Sthly. ‘That some modification of the present Bank, with di- 
minished influence, or some substitute in lieu of it, is imperi- 
vusly called for. The advocates of the Bank deny that any 
privileges have been given it, but what are necessary and pro- 
per to the performance of its useful functions; nor can any 
substitute be adopted, from which more benefit and less danger 
is to be apprehended. 

We propose to take up these issues separately, and to state the 
prominent facts and arguments on each side. 

‘The tracts in favour of the renewal of the Bank charter, 
dwell more on its utility than on its constitutionality. All of 
them are ably and fairly argued; those of Mr. McDuffie and 
Mr. Gallatin eminently so; but whether conclusively or not re- 
mains to be seen. 

Opposed to the Bank, the letters of Brutus are not argumen- 
tative, but declamatory, and tell for little. The pamphlet of 
Judge Clayton is chiefly occupied with the question of consti- 
tutionality. It is a specimen of condensed reasoning, seldom 
exceeded in force and effect. The speech of Mr. Benton, 
dwells chiefly on the evils that have arisen, or may arise from 
the imprudent accumulation of power and privilege granted to 
that institution. It is the production of no common intellect ; 
and although it has been treated by its opponents with some- 
thing like disrespect, it is calculated to make a deep impression 
on the mind of every attentive reader. Indeed, if no other 
publications appear, the subject has been treated pro and con, 
most fully and ably ; but as few will be at the trouble of reading 
all the tracts enumerated at the head of this article, something 
like a summary of the controversy becomes absolutely neces- 
sary. We have sat down to this investigation, witha full reso- 
lution to present a fair and impartial view of the whole question ; 
whether we have done so satisfactorily or not, the public must 
judge. 

The constitutionality of the Bank is advocated, 

Ist. Because it is necessary and proper, as an incidental 
power, to the efficient collection and disbursement of the debts, 
duties, and taxes, levied for the use of the United States, and to 
the distribution of the Government funds at the points where 
payment is wanted to be made; that it is necessary also to the 
regulation of the money-system of the United States, which 
was in great confusion at the time of the establishment of the 
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| present Bank. This necessity for a Bank, was profoundly felt 
| 1} and acknowledged, at the time of its proposal, by all the promi- 


nent statesmen of that day, and by the wisest men of all par- 
ties. It was accordingly passed with the concurrence of Mr. 
Madison, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, &c. and 
7 the legislature of 1816. 

' That it was proper also for the purpose intended, appears, 
inasmuch as all the evils proposed to be remedied, and all the 
services expected to be rendered by this Bank, have, in fact, 
been remedied and rendered. ‘That the recurrence to specie 
payments by all the other Banks—the substitution of a sound 
in lieu of an unsound currency—the regularity of the receipts 
and distributions of the national funds at every point, without 
expense to the treasury—are advantages resulting from this in- 
| stitution, not denied by any of its opponents. 


. 


That if this Bank be necessary and proper to the efficient collec- 
tion and distribution of the revenue, it is constitutional. Nor 
are the words, necessary and proper, to be construed in the 
most strict grammatical sense that can be attached to them, 
but popularly, and with that reasonable latitude that fulfils 
their object and true intent and meaning. If, among the 
usual means employed and suggested, and among the incidental 
powers proposed, the Bank be the most apt, efficient and pro- 
' per for the purposes required, the term, ‘‘ necessary,” is com- 
F plied with. But no other of equal efficacy was, or has been yet 
R proposed. That although the power of erecting corporations 
is not among the enumerated powers granted to Congress, and 

therefore no corporation can be erected as being thus authorized 

as an original power, yet, if a corporation be necessary to car- 

ry into execution any of the original powers—if it be so neces- 

sary and proper for that purpose, that the original power can- 

not effectually be put in force without it—then, a corporation 

may beerected as an incidental power, as a necessary and pro- 

per means to the end aimed at. When the present Bank was 

proposed, in 1816, the absolute necessity of such a corporation 

was so strongly felt, that the most rigid interpreters of consti- 

tutional powers were compelled to give up their objections to 
the existing necessity. 

2dly. It is constitutional, because, the question of its constitu- 
if tionality has been long, and often, and deliberately, and even 
| obstinately debated. It was so at the proposal of the first Bank of 
the United States, by Col. Hamilton, in 1790; but it received the 
support of the most able statesmen of that day, who had themselves 
been among the framers of the Constitution, and could not mis- 
take the views and sentiments of their colleagues in Conven- 
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tion—General Washington, Robert Morris, Col. Hamilton, &c. 
Accordingly, Congress passed the act in its favour, February, 
1791. Ao act, that implies a contemporary construction of the 
Constitution by the most eminent among the sages who drew 
it up. 

ddly. It has received the sanction of repeated legislative acts 
and judicial decisions. It has been extended into other States 
with their consent. Property, to an immense amount, has been 
invested, and has been heid under its authority Such frequent 
recognition, during twenty years of the first Bank, and almost 
as many of the present, by a series of legislative and judicial 
sanctions unbroken and uncontested, cannot now be shaken by 
mere theoretical considerations at this late day. If they can, 
then can nothing be considered as stable among our institu- 
tions; no rule of property, no long adopted measure or max- 
im, can be out of the reach of party prejudice or popular cla- 
mour. Interest retpublice ut denique sit finis litium. 

These two last are the arguments principally relied on by 
Mr. McDuffie and Mr. Gallatin. They were advanced and 
supported by Mr. Madisou on giving his assent to the present 
Bank in 1817; in his late letter to the Editor of the North- 
American Review ; and in his letter to Mr. Ingersoll, June 25th 

Athly. Mr. Gallatin, in the 17th No. of the American Quar- 
terly Review, argues further—that such is the imperfection of 
language and of human foresight, no Constitution can be drawn 
up, of which almost any part or any phrase may not admit of 
various interpretation by the efforts of human ingenuity. 

Thus, during General Washington’s adininistration, the in- 
stitution of a National Bank, the appropriation to carry into 
effect the British treaty, the carriage tax, the proclamation of 
neutrality, were all opposed. 

In Mr. John Adams’ time, the alien and sedition laws were 
subjects of violent debate. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s administration, the repeal of the judiciary 
law, the embargo for an indefinite period, the purchase of Lou- 
isiana, were controverted on the ground of constitutionality. 

During Mr. Madison’s presidency, the United States’ Bank 
again, the power of the Government over the militia of a State, 
the right of constructing roads under the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government, were agitated. 

In Mr. Monroe’s time, the right of Congress to pass a bank- 
rupt law, to lay protecting duties in favour of domestic manu- 
factures, to appropriate money for the relief of the poor in the 
District of Columbia. 
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In Mr. John Quincy Adams’ time, the Cherokee treaty, the 
nullification doctrine, the power of appointing public officers, 
and some others of less consequence, formed constitutional 
questions, with doubts yet undecided. 

Add to all these: legislative discussions, the many constitu- 
tional points that bave arisen for judicial determination before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and it will be mani- 
fest, that however ably a Constitution may be drawn up, it can- 
not be settled by allowing every individual, at any indefinite pe- 
riod of time, to put his construction upon it, or submitting it 
forever to the “ analyzing, disputatious, captious, inquisitive, 
quibbling, hair-splitting spirit” of the age; but by consenting 
that what has been once fully debated, and deliberately settled, 
shall remain so, and doubt be renounced after repeated deci- 
sion. Moreover, even in interpreting Constitutions, something 
must be allowed to reasonable discretion, as in the purchase of 
Louisiana ; something like Gen. Jackson’s attacking the Semi- 
noles in Spanish Florida, and the proceedings of Commodore 
Porter in Cuba. A reasonable construction of the words and 
phrases, such as will be in accordance with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and fairly and substantially fulfil what is required 
by that instrument, is the only manly, common-sense interpre- 
tation, calculated to preserve it, and produce a lasting and sal- 
utary effect on the public mind. 

To the first of these apologies for the United States’ Bank, 
that though a corporation, it is necessary and proper as an in- 
cidental power to carry into effect express and enumerated 
powers, it is replied : 

(«) No corporation whatever can be erected by Congress for 
any purpose general or special. Because, in the Convention, 
the power of instituting corporations, generally, was repeatedly 
brought forward, discussed and rejected: then the power of 
granting charters of incorporation was proposed in cases where 
the public good may require them, and the authority of a sin- 
gle State may be incompetent.* This also was rejected. 

‘‘March Baldwin mentions at table the following 
‘fact: When the Bank bill was under discussion in the House of 
‘ Representatives, Judge Wilson came in, and was standing by 
‘ Baldwin, who reminded him of the following fact which passed 
‘in the grand Convention. Among the enumerated powers given 
‘to Congress, was one to erect corporations. It was, on de- 
‘bate, struck out. Several particular powers were then propos- 
‘ed. Among others, Robert Morris proposed to give Congress 


* Journal of Acts and Proceedings of the Convention, p. 260. 
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‘a power to establish a National Bank. Governeur Morris op- 
‘ posed it; observing, that it was extremely doubtful whether 
‘the Constitution they were framing, could ever be passed at 
‘all by the people of America; that to give it its best chance, 
‘however, they should make it as palatable as possible, and 
‘ put nothing into it not very essential, that might raise up ene- 
‘mies; that his colleague (Robert Morris) well knew that a 
‘ Bank was in their State (Pennsylvania) the very watch-word of a 
‘party; that a Bank had been the great bone of contention be- 
‘ tween the two parties of the State, from the establishment of 
‘ their Constitution, having been erected, put down, and erected 
‘ again, as either party predominated ; that, therefore, to insert 
‘this power, would instantly enlist against the whole instru- 
‘ment the whole of the Anti-Bank party of Pennsylvania. 
‘ Whereupon, it was rejected, as was every other special power, 
‘except that of giving copy rights to authors, and patents to 
‘inventors ; the general power of incorporating being whittled 
‘down tothis shred. Wilson agreed to the fact.”**—Jefferson’s 
Works, vol. iv. p. 506. 

The power of erecting corporations generally was proposed 
in Convention, and rejected.—Journals, p. 260. 

The same power was proposed specially, and rejected.—Ib. 


* The two parties alluded to, were known by their modern names about the time 
of the Convention, or soon after, and denominated Federalists and Anti-Federal- 
ists; and they have ever since heen known by these appellations. The cbaracter- 
istics of the two parties from the very beginning, was, what it has continued to be 
to the present day, still is, and probably ever will be. 

The Federalisis are those who strive to extend the power and authority of the 
Federal or General Government, and for this purpose, to stretch the plirases of thee 
Constitution, by all means of plausible construction and implication ; and to lessen 
the power and authority of the State Governments, so as to reduce them to subor- 
dinate municipalities under the control of one powertul, consolidated General Go- 
vernment. This party is, of course, in favour of incorporations, of banks, of im- 
plied powers, of protecting duties, of internal improvements, of the American Sys- 
tem, and of ail kinds of unauthorized appropriations for charities and seminaries ; 
unauthorized, that is, by any express enumeration in the Constitution. For all these 
governmental intermeddlings tend to render our Government, one and indivisible, 
and consolidated ; approaching to the dazzling character of the great monarchies 
of Europe. 

The "Anli-Federalists, dreading any approach to consolidation as being in effect 
an approach to monarchy and despotism, have been always opposed to latitudina- 
rian interpretation ; to any implied and constructive extension of the authority of 
the General Government; and desirous of confining it within the strict limits of 
the powers enumerated and expressed in the Constitution ; construing the inciden- 
tal powers, to mean those oniy, which are not merely proper and pe but obvi- 
pee | necessary to carry into execution the enumerated powers, and not to be ex- 
tended beyond that necessity. This party is, of course, opposed to the Bank ofthe 
United States, and many of them to banks generally. It was by the preponder- 
ance of the Federal party, that the first Bank of the United States was carried ; and 
General Washington was won over, slowly and reluctantly. For a description of 
the parties in Convention, see Luther Martin’s Speech prefixed to Yates’ Secret 
Proceedings and Debates, p. 20. 
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A proposition was made to authorize Congress to open canals, 
and an amendatory one, to empower them to incorporate for 
this purpose. But the whole was rejected, and one of the rea- 
sons of rejection urged in the debate, was that they would, in 
such case, have a power to erect a Bank; which would render 
the great cities where there existed prejudices and jealousies on 
the subject, adverse tothe reception of the Constitution.— 
Jefferson's Works, vol. iv. p. 525. Journ. of the Conv. pp. 375-6. 

The Convention, then, having refused to grant the power of 
incorporating under every form in which it was proposed—hav- 
ing rejected as an end, what is now claimed as a means—the 
friends of an incorporated Bank hardly daring even to propose 
such an incorporation—with what reasonable pretence can the 
constitutionality of this measure be now argued? Can it be 
possible, that the advocates of a Bank should persuade them- 
selves that this power is deducible from a Convention, wherein 
powers of incorporation were so obstinately refused and reject- 
ed, and wherein a Bank was deemed too obnoxious for its friends 
even to venture to propose it—so obnoxious, that if it were in- 
serted, the reception of the whole Constitution would have been 
endangered ? But it was proposed and rejected. 

These considerations appear to furnish an answer to the first 
arguinent in support of the constitutionality of the Bank, ab- 
solutely conclusive. It is in the words of Montesquieu, ‘ Re- 
ponse sans replique.”’ 

To these arguments may be added another, by no means suf- 
ficiently considered in this country. ‘This is a confederated re- 
public ; the pervading principle is equality ; equality of rights, 
equality of privileges, equality of burthens. Every Corpora- 
tion is a monopoly, more or less valuable. It confers on some 
citizens, desirable privileges that others are not entitled to. 
What right have the representatives of a Republican people, 
whether in Convention, or in any other meeting or assembly, to 
create among our citizens any inequality whatever, as to rights 
or privileges, or to authorize its being done ? 

Ob! but it is paid for; the United States receive a premi- 
um, a bonus, a consideration ! 

We deny that the people can receive any thing like an equiva- 
lent for consenting to the principle of inequality. Nothing can 
be a remuneration ; no money can pay them for this abandon- 
ment of republican maxims. Will they, like Esau, sell their 
birth-right for a mess of pottage ? Then, consider the bargain- 
ing, the chaffering, the huckstering, the shopkeeping mode of set- 
tling this bonus or premium—the opening it affords to pecuniary 
speculation—to legislative caballing—the certainty in all cases, 
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that the wary, watchful, calculating monopolists, with their own 
interests as their ruling motive never Jost sight of, will have 
the advantage of men neither specifically skilled in the object 
of sale, nor equally alert and alive when they have not their own 
interests, but the interest of others only to watch over. 

How liable are they to pass over details apparently minute, 
but pregnant with remote consequences of portentous interest ? 
Is it not matter of history, known to every reader, how griev- 
ously, how frequently, the honest members of the British 
House of Commons, Mr. Grenfell, Mr. Hume, Sir H. Parnell, 
&c. complain of the bargains made by that House with the 
Bank of England? Why should we open the same door here? 
Every argument, moreover, in favour of a banking monopoly, 
savours of the money-making spirit—/ esprit boutiquiere—there 
is nothing of the liberal and enlarged mind of the statesman 
in it; great principles are sacrificed to pecuniary advantages ; 
it is a creature of the wealth-worshipping idolatry of the day, 
that threatens to convert us into a bargain-catching, speculat- 
ing nation, represented in our legislatures not by high-minded, 
well informed statesmen, but by dealers and chapmen, and mo- 
ney-brokets. The aristocracy of wealth is acquiring a baneful 
predominance. 

(6) It is argued, that the numerous, persevering, and long con- 
tinued decisions, legislative and judicial, and the expositions in 
favour of the constitutionality of this institution, by the framers 
of the Constitution themselves and their contemporaries, ought 
to be considered as final and conclusive. This is the substance 
of the second and third arguments. 

To this, we would reply, that Col. Hamilton, Robert Morris, 
Mr. Madison, &c. were, in the Convention, decided Federal- 
ists; favourers of a consolidated Government, approaching to a 
monarchy, and of reducing the State Governments down to the 
meanest of municipalities. We refer tothe Journals of the Con- 
vention for this fact, which every one, who has read that book, 
knows to be true. Mr. Madison’s changes of opinion render 
his authority of no weight.* 


* Mr. Madison’s Speech aguinst the Bank of the United States in 1791, as report- 
ed, thus concludes : 

“Tt appeared on the whole, that the power exercised by the bill was 

“* Condemned by the silence of the Constitution. 

‘* Condemned by the rule of interpretation arising out of the Constitution. 

** Condemned by its tendency to destroy the main characteristic of the Consti- 
tution. 

“ Condemned by the expositions of the friends of the Constitution, whilst de- 
pending before the public. 
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General Washington’s sentiments on the Bank are not well 
known. At any rate, a few years after the passage of the Con- 
stitution, he had so far forgotten its history in the Convention, 
as to recommend a measure which had been three several times 
expressly proposed and rejected, viz: a National University. 

But ten times the number of decisions would not weigh a 
feather in settling the constitutional difficulty, for the Constt- 
tution has itself prescribed the only mode in which constitu- 
tional doubts shall be settled, viz : by referring them to a Con- 
vention of the States, called for the purpose (Constitution, 
Art. V.) Nolegislature, no judiciary, nonumber of citizens, how- 
ever respectable for talent or station, have a right to usurp the 
powers of a Convention, or to substitute their construction for 
the State’s construction. Inthe mode and manner, and by like 
authority as the Constitution was framed, let it be construed and 
amended. A Convention of the States is alone competent to 
settle these constitutional difficulties, nor did the Convention 
refer them to the subordinate authorities, legislative or judicial. 
If a power be dubious, it cannot be exercised ; quod dubitas ne 
feceris, isthe rule. Your title tothe exercise of authority, must 
be made out beyond contradiction, or you may not exercise it. 
It was twice proposed to submit controversies between the Uni- 
ted States and a State (Journ. 265-278) to the Supreme Court, 
but rejected. [ refer also to the opinions of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, in Cobbett’s case, reported 3 Dall. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that the Constitution, like the earth 
we live on, belongs not to the dead, but the living ; by the same 
right that our ancestors judged for themselves, we may judge 
for our ownselves. Nor are we bound to our own detriment by 
their mistakes ; nor precluded from profiting by the lessons of 
experience. 

Nor is it to be forgotten, that objections to usurped jurisdic- 
tion are never out of time. No length of time can convert the 
power of building a cottage, into the power of building St. Pe- 
ter’s, at Rome. It is not true in this case, that forbearance 
one day, ought to become precedent the next, and a maxim in- 
violable and irreversible the third. It is not an argument that 


“« Condemned by the apparent intention of the parties which ratified the Consti- 
tution. 

“* Condemned by the explanatory amendments proposed by Congress themselves 
to the Constitution. 

« And he hoped it would receive its final condemnation by the vote of the House.” 

While Mr. Jefferson lived, Mr. Madison went right; his original anti-republican 
tendencies were suppressed, and he became an able and strenuous advocate for the 
people’s rights. Since Mr. Jetferson’s death, he has chosen to coalesce with men 
so many grades inferior to his own talents and standing, that we look at the 
change with surprise and regret. 
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common-sense will admit, that despotism may not be opposed by 
us, because our fathers submitted to it fifiy years ago. Ona 
constitutional question, it is not the legislature or the judges 
that have the right or the power of making a precedent ; these 
are subordinate, derivative authorities; it must emanate from 
higher, to wit, from constitutional authority ; the States must 
construe the disputed clause which the States enacted, and set 
the precedent for themselves, by an amendment, if needed. So 
says our Constitution. Where that Constitution has not ex- 
pressly given the right and power of construction, it is usurpa- 
tion to assume It. 

These considerations will bear also on the fourth argument 
by Mr. Gallatin. ‘The legislative and judicial decisions cannot, 
and still less will the authority of great names, settle a contro- 
versy, which the States of the confederacy are alone compe- 
tent to decide. What right has Congress or the Federal Judi- 
ciary to usurp the powers of a Convention ? 

But Mr. Gallatin’s argument is opposed to every American 
and every republican maxim. Hitherto, we have considered it 
as characteristic of our American Republics, that the people, 
by written Constitutions, have limited and controlled their legis- 
jatures in the exercise of intrusted power. ‘They have protect- 
ed the rights of a minority by these documents, from the all- 
absorbing despotism ofan uncontrolled majority. They have done 
this for the people, in language sufficiently intelligible to the peo- 
ple. We acknowledge, imperfections of expression and room for 
doubt and dispute will occasionally occur in every written instru- 
ment; and some, not many, are to be found inthe Constitution of 
the United States. From hence, Mr. Gallatin argues, that doubt 
and uncertainty so necessarily attend all such attempts, that 
Constitutions are nearly, if not quite, useless; unless you per- 
mit judges and legislators to put their own construction, binding 
forever on the people, on the disputed claims. hat is, taking 
the business of Constitution-making out of the hands of the 
people and the States, and depositing it under the safer control 
of judges nominated by the executive, and legislators often 
appointed by party men for party purposes, and controlled by 
a lobby legislation. Look at the Bank legislation in New-York 
State, and the domestic legislation by the Committees of the 
United States, when Judge Baldwin was the Chairman of the 
one, and Judge ‘Todd of the other. ‘Those who know the his- 
tory of speculation in soldier’s certificates, can easily accouat 
for the passage of the first Bank charter. 

Such are the legitimate conclusions from Mr. Gallatin’s ar- 
gument ; and we leave him in full possession of its legitimate 
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effect on the American public. Nothing more to the purpose 
could be urged against constitutional Governments, by the ad- 
vocates of European legitimacy. 

But there are constitutional objections to the Bank of the 
United States, that have not, as yet, received any reply. Most 
of them are very strongly put in Judge Clayton’s pamphlet. 

It is absolutely necessary we should bear in mind also, that 
neither at the period when the first Bank charter was applied 
for, nor in 1816, when the present one was granted, was the pub- 
lic in possession of the historical facts so indispensable to form 
a just opinion of the question. Yates’ Secret Debates and Pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, and the Journal of the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of that body had not then been published. ‘The first was 
given to the public in 1821, the second in 1819; nor did we 
know till then, what were the proposed and rejected questions 
in the Convention; nor had we any light thrown on the reasons 
of their rejection, by Luther Martin's speech to his constitu- 
ents, or Mr. Jefferson’s posthumous works. These important 
commentaries on the Constitution, which every man who wishes 
for accurate information on constitutional questions must care- 
fully peruse, have placed us at this day in a far more favourable 
situation for forming a correct judgment, than the legislators of 
1516. The absence of these documents at that day, will ac- 
count for so many honest and able patriots being led into the 
dangerous path of construction, and a reluctant sacrifice of con- 
stitutionality to expediency, for which there is now no excuse. 
The public is now too well informed, to accept of the authority 
of great names, obiter dicta of men of eminence, or even legis- 
lative constructions, or judicial decisions on great constitutional 
questions, when they see that the Convention has no where re- 
ferred them to these tribunals, unless in specified and enume- 
rated cases; cases of law and equity. A constitutional doubt 
can only be decided satisfactorily by the like authority that en- 
acted the Constitution ; and so says the Constitution itself, ex- 
pressly, by the fifth article of that instrument. 

The members of the Convention forbad all copies of their 
proceedings to be taken; no wonder therefore, during the for- 
mation of the Constitution, they were unknown even to many of 
the prominent politicians of the day. Hence, the mistakes of 
passing an act for the protection of manufactures, the Bank bill, 
&c. Mr. McDuffie’s first head of argument in the first page of 
his report, is a very formidable weapon against himself in the 
hands of the tariff monopolists, and we wonder he was not aware 
of it. 
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Bat let the truth be told: history must not be falsified out of 
respect to great names. Weare, inthis country, too apt to talk 
in strains of hyperbolical panegyric, and to become man-wor- 
shippers without due regard to truth or common-sense. We 
have no rightto expect or toassert that any manor setof men are 
absolutely perfect in wisdom or in virtue. For some years after 
the close of the Convention, and the general acceptance of the 
Constitution, that instrument appears neither to have been stu- 
died nor understood even by those who ought to have meditated 
on its clauses profoundly. 

The early act passed for the protection of manufactures, a 
measure, at that time, countenanced by General Washington 
and Mr. Jefferson, after the British notions of Mr. John Adams, 
Colonel Hamilton, the two Morrisses, &c. was directly oppos- 
ed tothe tenth section of the first article, wherein it appears 
that after due consideration, the Convention did give the quali- 
fied power of laying protecting duties to such States as wished 
to exercise it, and did not give it to the National Legislature. 

General Washington’s proposal of a National University, af- 
ter the Convention had three times rejected that measure, ap- 
pears passing strange at this day, in his case, who must have 
known, but had forgotten the fact. His well known reluctance 
to pass the first Bank bill, can only be accounted for, by the in- 
fluence of the Federal party over his better judgment. 

The twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act, the carriage tax, 
the alien and sedition laws, &c. can only be attributed to some 
strange neglect of looking into the Constitution, and some 
vague preference of temporary expedience toconstitutionality. It 
ison this principle we must account for the support given by 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Dallas, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Calhoun, &c. to 
the present Bank bill. The imbecility of the then administra- 
tion-in all its war-measures—an administration well intentioned, 
but not energetic—introduced a financial panic that tempted 
such men as these, to give up the constitutional question to what 
they then deemed financial necessity. ‘They were mistaken ; 
and the more wholesome turn of thinking of the public mind, at 
present, will, we trust, correct the mistakes of these truly hon- 
est and able men. 

The powers of Congress are general; given for general pur- 
poses, for the general welfare ; they relate to the whole peo- 
ple, to the public. Congress has no right to legislate in favour of 
or against any individual, or section, or class of individuals, or 
to confer privileges or monopolies, in which the whole commu- 
nity does not partake. It seems unnecessary to do more than 
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state this position, as evident in itself, as any mode of proof can 
make it. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States erects a mo- 
ney-dealing, money-speculating monopoly, consisting of cer- 
tain subscribers to the Bank, and shareholders therein, who 
trade conjointly with the Government of the United States; 
the latter, holding and subscribing seventy thousand shares of 
one hundred dollars each, and any other individuals, compa- 
nies, or corporations, two hundred and eighty thousand such 
shares, amounting to thirty-five millions of dollars altogether. 

So far as the holders of these two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand shares are concerned, this is not a general, but a special 
act ; conferring exclusive rights and privileges on individuals, 
and establishing a money-dealing monopoly, irrevocable for 
twenty years. Where is the power of doing this, to be found 
in the Constitution ? 

This Bank is not simply a corporation, instituted as a means 
to effect a public purpose ; it has a double aspect ; it is a corpo- 
ration for the use of the public, coupled with a corporation for 
the benefit of individuals. In this way, the refusal by the Con- 
vention to grant powers of incorporation amounts to nothing ; 
for a public corporation, it is said, may be instituted, not indeed 
as an end, but as a means to carry into effect an express power, 
and it may be coupled with a private corporation of monopo- 
ly and privileges, granted to individuals! The rule of law is, 
you shall not be permitted to do indirectly, what you are forbid- 
den to do directly. This double-dealing Bank charter, ap- 
pears to me, a manifest fraud on the Constitution, which the 
acute but honest intellect of the Chairman of the Committee 
will feel reluctant to defend. Even if it were conceded to him, 
that a corporation might be set up as a means to an end—as 
the incidental power necessary and proper to carry into effect 
the enumerated power—still he must, on his part, concede also, 
that the means and the end must be coextensive ; the means 
must not extend beyond the purposes for which they are adopted. 
A Bank may distribute funds of the treasury ; but is it neces- 
sary and proper that for this purpose they should deal in bills 
of exchange ; or lend money on lands ; or on pledges; or hold 
estates in mortmain; or supersede the laws of escheat; or set 
aside the execution laws of particular States; or protect the 
property of the shareholders from State taxation ; or force their 
branch banks into States who object to their introduction ? Nor 
is it necessary that they should be invested with the enormous 
and alarming power of crushing at any moment any State 
bank in existence. A tyrant may use despotic power mildly, 
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but that does not take away from his power, the inherent des- 
polis.a that characterizes it. 

Again. Whatever incidental means are employed by Con- 
gress as necessary to carry into execution an express power, 
they must refer in the act of Congress te the power in whose 
aid they are employed ; they must be placed also under the su- 
perintendence of a person or persons paid by, and subject to 
the control of the United States; removable, if it should be 
necessary to remove; and the means themselves, should be 
within the power of the legislature at any time to annul, to mo- 
dify or to change, as the public interest may require. Else, 
what may seem at first necessary and proper, may be continued 
when it is unnecessary and improper. Every requisite thus 
necessary, has been abandoned in the Bank charter. It has 
no reference to any powers it is employed to execute; it is in 
no respect under the control of the Government, but of the 
stockholders; it is not a Government corporation acting for the 
public interest, so much as it is a private corporation, acting for 
the private interest of the shareholders, of whom the Govern- 
ment of the United States constitutes in power and in interest 
but one-fifth part ; and can be at any ume controlled and over- 
ruled by the majority of four-fifths. 

Again. It is right and proper that the persons employed by 
the Federal Government should be of known standing and 
character in society, responsible for the due performance of 
their duties, and a power should constantly remain in the Go- 
vernment to check malversation, and dismiss them if it should 
be proper soto do. But the shareholders and their directors 
may be any body, of any character, natives or aliens. They 
embark in this money-making scheme, not to carry into effect 
the public purposes of the institution, but to make money. 
‘They have opportunities of misconduct, beyond the control of 
Government; and those opportunities were extensively exercis- 
ed in the first years of the Bank ; which, but for the exertions 
of Mr. Cheves, would probably have stopped payment fraudu- 
lently and disgracefully. What has been, may be. Nicholas 
Biddle will not live forever ; and if the interest of the Bank and 
the interest of the Government should clash (no improbable oe- 
currence) can there be a doubt to which side even Nicholas Bid- 
dle would lean? With these mischiefs inherent in the very vi- 
tal frame of the Bank, how can it be defended as an incidental 
power to be relied on, even if it were constitutional’ But who 
can say that these means, so manifestly objectionable, are the 
means necessary and proper to execute an enumerated constitu- 
tional power? This institution as to four-fifths of the power 
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and the property belonging to it, is a private money-dealing 
corporation, instituted by Congress in direct and manifest defi- 
ance of the Constitution. 

Judge Clayton, (p. 11,) puts the following strong case. 


** Suppose a Company, like the Rank stockholders, should petition 
Congress to incorporate them with exclusive privileges to open all the 
rivers, turnpike the roads, erect bridges, and establish ferries throughout 
the United States ; for which they agree and pledge themselves to trans- 
port all the military stores of the Government, collect and transmit its 
funds from place to place, carry the mail, and give great facilities to 
commerce ; and all for nothing ; and in the opinion of a Committee 
of Congress, the privilege is considered necessary and proper to carry 
into effect the important powers just mentioned. Does any man, not 
hardened and abandoned to the American System, believe that such an 
unconstitutional measure could be sanctioned by the mere suggestion 
that a@ proposition cannot be maintained which denies to Congress the 
agency of a corporation to carry into effect powers expressly conferred on 
that body? Where would be the difference between this case and 
the Bank ?” 


Mr. McDuflie seems not to have attended to the history of 
the constitutional questions debated in Convention, or he would 
not arrogate for Congress a power to erect corporations, so ob- 
stinately proposed, so successfully opposed, and so repeatedly 
rejected under every form of its introduction in the Convention. 

Again. Whatever incidental power is assumed by Congress 
as a legislative body, and as necessary to carry into effect an 
express power, it is necessary and proper that they should em- 
ploy this incidental power themselves, by their own agents, un- 
der their own superintendence and absolute control; they can- 
not substitute the power of appointment to others, or delegate 
to others the right of legislating for the public in this or any 
other respect ; nor can they legislate jointly with another body. 
The Supreme Court in Wayman & Clerk v. Southard & Starr 
have decided that the legislature cannot delegate its authority 
to legislate to any other person. This is not merely an execu- 
tive appointment. ‘The power of the agent must be defined by 
Congress, and his mode of agency prescribed. Congress can- 
not give him carte-blanche, absolute discretionary power to act 
as he may think fit, not only for the public interest, but for his 
own also. But, this is an objectionable power yielded to the 
United States’ Bank ; Congress has no control over the stock- 
holders, who may, as they do, employ their corporation privi- 
leges for their own emolument to the utinost extent of Bank 
prudence, if not beyond it. The charter is a charter of private 
monopoly, wherein our Government oflicers are merely share- 
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holders, and bound by the doings of the bank directors, who 
are, in fact, the standing legislators of the corporation. No 
declaration of the express powers contemplated, is made in 
that charter; no mode is prescribed of executing them specifi- 
cally by these incidental agents ; provided they are somehow 
executed, no further questions arise. The Bank officers are 
the officers of the private corporation, not of Government ; 
they are amenable to the stockholders, not to Government. 
Congress erects a private speculating corporation for the bene- 
fit of the shareholders, and then makes a contract with them 
to transact certain public business, on condition of their per- 
mitting Government to become shareholders also; a contract 
irrevocable for twenty years! If this be, what may not be, con- 
stitutional ? 

Again. 'The stockholders of the Bank of the United States 
are a variable and fluctuating body. Seven millions or seven- 
ty thousand shares are held, it is said, by aliens and foreign- 
ers; many of them from among the English nobility. We 
have no objection to foreigners vesting their surplus money in 
our institutions unless under particular circumstances. That 
seven millions may become fourteen. The directors are cho- 
sen by the stockholders. Let us suppose that Government here 
wants money, to provide against an expected quarrel with 
Great-Britain. The directors are to determine whether the 
Bank shall advance it or not. The directors are the agents of 
foreign as well as domestic stockholders ; who does not see the 
possible danger of this case? Is this necessary and proper? 

Again. 'To make use of an argument very strongly put by 
Judge Clayton, let us grant the necessity and propriety of 
this incidental corporation : 


** Ts it not readily perceived that for the time the power is in the cor- 
poration, it is out of the Government? But what would be the conse- 
quence, if all its powers (for if one may, all may) were coupled with 
some private immunity or interest, and bartered away to corporations % 
There is no difference in the powers conferred on the Government ; if 
one is subject to traffic, all are ; and every function of the Constitution 
may be farmed out ; even the heads of departments, the collectors, nay 
every office may be linked to a charter ; and under the broad, nay bound- 
less discretion of Congress to judge what is necessary and proper, the 
whole fabric of the Federal Government may be quietly lodged in the 
kind and tender arms of corporations, to be nursed as they may think 
proper, and Congress may retire to rest and doze away the holiday sea- 
son for which its. powers may be let! Such principles are odious, nay 
shocking! It is no argument to say this will not be done ; the power 
remains, and there has been at least one fatal case ; that i is sufficient 
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not only for our argument, but for all the purposes of an awful warn- 
ing.”—p. 16. 


It is merely because we do not deem it fair to copy a page, 
that we do not continue this extract with the very strong, and, 
to us, unanswerable illustration of Judge Clayton, by substi- 
tuting the banker, Rothchild, for the Bank of the United States ; 
but we hopethe reader of this summary will not be content with- 
out referring to the pamphlet of Judge Clayton, enumerated in 
the list at the head of this article. ‘Those who are really in- 
terested on behalf of the public in this momentary question will 
not pass it over. 

Again. One of the great objects of the Bank, it seems, 
was to substitute a sound for an unsound currency. We verily 
believe it has done so; thanks to the much-opposed energy of 
Mr. Cheves. But in the report of the Committee of the House 
of Representatives, from the power given to Congress “ to 
coin money and fix the value thereof” is strangely deduced, 
(p. 6) the power of regulating the whole currency of the Uni- 
ted States, paper as well as coin! This is inferring quidlibet 
ex quolibet, with a vengeance. 

Is there one man of common-sense, from Maine to Louisiana, 
(the Committee excepted) who really believes that a coined dol- 
lar, or an eagle of actual silver and gold, are one and the 
same thing with a piece of stamped paper? Or that the Con- 
vention, with the Bank of England within their purview, and 
with the experience of the Bank of North-America in actual 
operation since May, 1781, did not know the difference between 
coin and bank paper? If this utter perversion of the use of 
language, is one of the chapters in the science of implication 
and construction, we know not to what paradox it will not extend ! 

About the year 1814 or 1816 (we quote from memory) a de- 
bate arose in the British House of Commons, as to the exorbi- 
tant charges of the Bank of England, and the unfair and self- 
ish advantages taken by that institution in its dealings with Go- 
vernment. On that occasion Mr. Grenfell threw out a threat, 
that if some more decided evidences of fair dealing than had 
yet been exhibited, were not afforded by the directors of that 
institution toward the Government, it might induce an inquiry 
whether, under the sovereign power of regulating the coinage 
of money, the issues of paper money might not also be sub- 
jected to governmental regulation. But he did not venture up- 
on any thing more explicit than this dubious suggestion. 

What are we to think of a cause that requires us to aceede 
to this perversion of language? Or, if this notable specimen 
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of latitudinarian construction, and adopted implication, be 
deemed fair and sober argument, how can Mr. McDuffie and 
his Committee object to the system of protecting duties? If 
the power over paper be legitimately inferred from the power 
over gold and silver coin, then there is nothing strained or for- 
ced in deducing home monopoly from the power of regulating 
commerce. And if the influence of great names be a sufficient 
basis whereon to build up Bank corporations, let Mr. McDuffie 
shew us, why the same reasoning from authority will not apply 
to the protecting system. We fear this will be a task not easy 
to be accomplished even by that gentleman’s acknowledged in- 
genuity. 

Coin is currency ; paper is currency ; therefore paper is coin. 

A water-melon is food; a roasted fowl is food; therefore a 
roasted fowl is a water-melon. 

There would be nothing ludicrous in this mode of putting 
the argument, if there were nothing ludicrous in the argument 
itself, 

It is in this way that the public are to be persuaded that Con- 
gress possesses the constitutional power of making the notes of 
a private banking company, the current money of the nation. 
If they can do this for one private company, they may do it for 
another ; for Stephen Girard’s notes for instance. The doctrine 
of implication and construction is boundless ; it may make any 
thing mean any thing, even though contradictory ; thus, the 
power of regulating commerce has been held by the manufac- 
turing Committees of 1824 and 1828 to mean the power of an- 
nihilating commerce, which essentially depends on introducing 
cheap articles of foreign production in return for the export of 
cheap articles of our own production ; a barter which the ta- 


The Committee seem to have forgotten that the Congress had 
already exhausted its authority, done its duty, and legislated on 
this express power of regulating the weight and value of coin, 
by establishing the mint. The regulation of the paper curren- 
cy, therefore, is a new and perfectly distinct original power 
claimed, as it should seem, without any reasonable pretence ; 
and proves nothing, except that under the modern doctrines of im- 
plication and construction, the Constitution is a farce, a sem- 
blance of security, a door closed against usurpation which a 
child’s force can open. 

Under this incorporation ef stockholders, called the Bank of 
the United States, the directors emit their bank bills and circu- 
late them on the credit of the United States’ Government. Now 
observe : 
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** When the question to grant the power to borrow money was un- 
der discussion before the Convention, there was connected with it, in 
the reported draught made by the Committce of detail ( Yates’ Sec. 
Pro. and Deb. p. 57) a power to emit bills of credit on the credit of the 
United States ; but a majority of the Convention, says Luther Martin, 
being willing to risk any political evil, rather than admit the idea of a 
paper emission in any possible case, refused to trust this authority to the 
Government. It was therefore moved, to strike out the words, and 
emit bills, which was carried, nine States to two. If a paper currency 
was thought to be necessary and proper, where was there a better op- 
portunity for the grant than at this juncture? Will they incidentally 
confer on a private corporation what they expressly denied to the Gen- 
eral Government ?”—Clayton, p. 27. 


When, therefore, the Committee, in their report of April 13, 
1230, state the question to be, not between a metallic and a 
paper currency, but between a paper currency of an uniform, 
and one of a fluctuating value, they raise a question with which 
Congress bas vothing to do; for Congress cannot authorize a 
peper currency; Congress cannot emit bills of credit ; Con- 
gress cannot make any thing currency but gold and silver coin ; 
and if they could, there are other means of accomplishing 
this object besides the Bank of the United States, which is not 
a necessary means for this end. 

The Bank of the United States appears, then, liable to the 
following brief summary of constitutional objections : 

It is not included in any of the express or enumerated pow- 
ers granted to Congress by the Constitution. It might have 
been, had the Convention seen fit. 

A Bank was proposed, discussed, and rejected in the Con- 
vention ; and so obnoxious was it considered among the States, 
that it was urged in the debate, that the reception of the Con- 
stitution among the people would be endangered by adopting 
such a measure. 

The power of emitting bi/ls of credit, such as the promissory 
notes of the Bank of the United States now are, was proposed 
to be given to Congress, and was rejected in the Convention, 
nine States to two. 

No currency is noticed in the Constitution but a metallic ¢ur- 
rency of coined money ; and as that is established and no other, 

every other, however useful or convenient, was of course exclud- 
ed. But the Convention must have been aware of, and con- 
sidered a Bank paper currency, as the Bank of England was 
known to them, andthe Bank of North-America had been in 
operation since 178]. 
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The Bank of the United States is a corporation with exclu- 
sive privileges; it is nota public, but a private corporation ; 
consisting of such persons as may become subscribers, their as- 
signees and successors. (Bank charter, sec. 7.) ‘The Federal Go- 
vernment is a subseriber to the amount of seven millions out of 
thirty-five millions of dollars, and elects directors in proportion 
to itsstock. It may be said that this is, in part, a public, and in 
part a private corporation. Let it be so. [a the Convention, 
the power of incorporating was proposed to be given to Congress 
generally, and negatived. 

It was proposed to be given in cases where the particular States 
i had uot the power, which might, nevertheless, be exercised for 


the public good; negatived. 

' [t was proposed to grant the power of incorporating, special- 
' ly, for roads and canals ; ; negatived. 

; It was proposed three times to incorporate an University ; 
negatived. 

‘To establish post and military roads ; negatived. 

{ To establish seminaries for the promotion of literature, arts, 


and sciences; negatived. 
| The same for the promotion of agriculture, trade, commerce 
and manufactures ; negatived. 

So that in whatever possible form the power of tucorporat- 
ing could be proposed, it was steadily rejected by the Conven- 
tion. The power of direct incorporation having been thus re- 
peatedly refused to the General Government, can they assume 
it by indirect means—by unforeseen, unsuspected construction ? 

It is assumed as an indirect means, necessary and proper to 
carry into effect the following enumerated powers, viz : ‘To col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts and excises ; to borrow money on the 
| credit of the United States; to coin money. 

Every written act made in pursuance of a power, should re- 
cite in substance the power that authorizes it. Inthe Bank 
charter, there is no statement of the express or enumerated 
power which it is established to execute ; no mode and manner 
of executing it specifically pointed out and prescribed ; no pow- 
er of removal, dismissal, change, or alteration is reserved to 
Government, if any such should be needed ; no directing con- 
trol, excepting in the proportion of one-fifth ; four-fifths belong- 
ing to the stockholders. Moreover, several minor incidental 
privileges are attached to that Bank, which the Constitution 
will by no means justify ; such as to hold lands in mortmain ; 
to enable aliens to hold lands; to change the course of descent 
into succession both as to lands and chattels ; to exempt lands 
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from forfeiture and escheat ; to prohibit the right of taxation 
by the States. 

Against this unanswerable list of usurpations, the advocates 
of the Bank insist on its great financial utility to the Govern- 
ment and tothe nation. We are not inclined to deny that it has 
greatly contributed to restore specie payments, and to introduce 
a reasonable approximation to an uniform currency, much bet- 
ter and sooner at least, than we had any prospect of these re- 
sults without the Bank. 

Let all this be admitted then for the present ; and let the 
people be asked the question, are these results compensation 
sufficient for the utter destruction of your Constitution—for set- 
ting it absolutely at nought—and usurping, in defiance of it, 
by direct opposition and by ingenious construction, powers that 
the history of the Convention proves, beyond all doubt, were 
never meant to be granted? It is well for the president and 
direction of the Bank, to take that view of the question which 
a bureau of brokers and bankers’ clerks would naturally take ; 
but is this a statesman-like view of it? Is it such a one as an 
American legislator should adopt? If the Constitution be de- 
fective, take the constitutional mode of amending it; but it 
ought not to be treated by an American Congress as waste pa- 
per, or abandoned, as Mr. Gallatin abandons it as a vain effort 
at impossible attainment. 

The next consideration before us is, was the institution of a 
National Bank imperiously called for by the circumstances of 
the times, 1816? 

This point is greatly laboured by the advocates of the Bank 
charter, and therefore we notice it. But there are two consi- 
derations to be borne in mind on this part of the subject, viz . 
That the true construction of the Constitution cannot be made 
to depend on circumstances that have happened thirty years 
subsequent tothe acceptance of that instrument by the people ; 
also, that however expedient the Bank might have been in 1816, 
there is no such need of it at present, nor is it likely that any 
of the circumstances that tempted its adoption in 1816 will ex- 
ist in 1836. Granting its utility when instituted, it is now func- 
tus officiis, we may well do without it four years hence. Let us, 
however, go back to 1816. 

It is a fact, that in August and September, 1814, the incor- 
porated Banks from New-York southward, had refused specie 
payments. 

The United States’ Bank was chartered 3d of March, 1816, 
and went actually into operation the latter end of January, 1817. 
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On the 29th of April, 1816, and the 22d of July, 1816, the 


resolutions of Congress enabled the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, 
Mr. Dallas, to give notice that the taxes and imports would be 
collected in specie on the 2Uth of February, 1817. 

On the 23d of February, 1817, specie payments were resum- 

ed by the Banks generally, particularly by those in Philadel- 

hia. 

7 Since that time, they have been insisted upon from every 
Bank, whose paper is accepted by the Bank of the United 
States ; prudent indulgencies have occasionally been given by this 
last mentioned institution; but it may be assumed that no Bank 
is, or ought to be considered worthy of public credit, but such 
as give cash for their notes when required. 

This is the great secret ; had Government, from the begin- 
ning, actéd on this principle (and they might have done so) no 
United States’ Bank would have been necessary. All that the 
Bank has done, has been done by a steady adherence to this 
resolution at their own counters, and by insisting on it from 
every other Bank. But their own institution has been, for a 
time, as wofully mismanaged as any other ; the want of judg- 
ment, in Philadelphia, during the first years of that institution, 
and the fraudulent mismanagement at Baltimore and elsewhere, 
put the very existence of this Bank in jeopardy. It was saved 
by the severe, but energetic measures of Mr. Cheves. 

But to whatever mismanagement the present Bank may have 
been, or may be liable, we think it cannot honestly be disputed, 
that Mr. Dallas out of the House, with the aid of Mr. Calhoun 
principally in the House, did so bring their institution to bear 
on the other Banks, as to compel them into specie payments 
greatly to the advantage of the public, much sooner than these 
incorporations would have resumed them with their own con- 
sent ; this inference is fairly deducible from the coincidence of 
times and circumstances. ‘The Committee of the House of Re- 
presentatives have, in their zeal to display the great utility of 
their favourite institution, run into some exaggerations and con- 
tradictions which they might have avoided ; but as these’do not 
reasonably add to, neither do they destroy the merits of the 
Bank at that period. 

That the war with Great-Britain was necessary to our na- 
tional character, and that it has done us great good in that re- 
spect, few people in the present day will deny. But it was 
forced on a reluctant administration when it was proclaimed ; 
and there was a want of foresight in providing against the exi- 
gency, that was truly astonishing. ‘The expenses of that war 
were double what they might, and ought to have beén; and the 
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derangement of the national finances—the result of general 
mismanagement—was no greater than might have been expect- 
ed from antecedent imbecility. Every thing was conducted ill 
but the fighting part—there was no failure there. 

During great part of this war period, the Banks issued their 
paper, uncontrolled ; the paper currency became depreciated ; 
metallic money was superseded and disappeared ; the country 
was inundated with worthless bank notes inconvertible; Mr. 
Dallas’ treasury notes, well imagined, did not succeed, for all 
the bankers were, of course, opposed to them ; the currency of 
the country became at length so deranged, that it was not sur- 
prising men of sound patriotism, were tempted to pass over 
their constitutional objections and yield their assent to the most 
plausible scheme that occurred, of reviving public credit. Mr. 
Dallas was alive to these constitutional objections ; but he was 
at the head of the Treasury, and the finance of the nation 
pressed heavy on his shoulders ; no wonder he felt himself dri- 
ven tothe remedy adopted. He satisfied himself with the same 
arguments that have so successfully quieted the qualms of Messrs. 
Madison, Gallatin and McDuffie. 

Objectionable as it is, the United States’ Bank did prove a 
remedy ; and though it is not every thing that its partial friends 
and interested defenders would make it, we should be wanting 
in honest candour, not to acknowledge, that the paper currency 
of this country has been wonderfully amended by its operations, 
and is, in consequence of them, in a state, not perfect indeed, 
but not reasonably to be complained of. 

The evils that gave origin to the present Bank, are now seen, 
and fully understood; they can now be guarded against by 
common prudence ; the same exigence for a desperate remedy 
is not likely ever tooccur again; and if it does, the means em- 
ployed by the Bank of the United States, can now be applied by 
any other less objectionable institution, or by Government, with 
equal efficacy. What are those means? 

The refusing the notes of every Bank, that does not give cash 
for its notes when demanded. 

To this rule, the Bank itself rigidly conformed ; as, from the 
cash loan negotiated by Mr. Sergeant, and the facilities afford- 
ed by Government, well it might. 

Another rule of safety remains to be adopted, though we do 
not feel bound, in this place, to point out how it is to be enforc- 
ed. We mean, the total abolition, or rigid rejection of every 
bank note, or any paper substitute, under five dollars. 

We have not the slightest hesitation—no, not the slightest, in cor- 
recting the number five, by substituting fifteen; filling upthe chasm 
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by eagles, half eagles and quarter eagles ; and by dollars, half 
dollars and quarter dollars. 

A mixt currency of this description ion paper lower than fif- 
teen dollars) would be attended with the following advantages : 

it would retain, permanently, a sufficient quantity of specie 
at home, to facilitate the convertible character of all other pa- 
per money. 

It would prevent the ill consequences of any suiden run upon 
a Bank from what has, in Eugland, acquired the serio-comic 
title of late panic” —the pressure on a Bank, or Banks gen- 
erally, from any sudden alarm; for this, in all cases, takes 
place first of all with the numerous holders of small notes, 
which the present plan would exclude. 

It would put a great stop to counterfeiting, which is practis- 
ed most on that class of society most easily cheated ; the poor 
who hold small notes. 

It would be a must meritorious act of mercy and kindness 
towards the poor, who constitute the mass of every society, and 
who are the most deeply injured at present by a bank insol- 
vency, because they are the most confiding class, and can least 
afford to suffer the loss of the small pittance they possess. 

It would greatly facilitate the cash payment of taxes. 

{t would furnish a market for the produce of our gold region, 
the most extensive hitherto discovered in the world; and the 
most valuable; inasmuch as it affords no more than an ample re- 
muneration for the labour bestowed. It is not likely to pro- 
duce any thing like a glut in the bullion market, if we may 
judge from present appearances, but yields a sufficient profit to 
those who conduct their works with industry and skill. 

We suggest these hints, on the supposition that a mixt currency 
will continue to be generally adopted throughout the United 
States ; persuaded, however, that the greatest good of the 
greatest number, will be most effectually promoted by a refusal 
on the part of every government, to erect any banking corpo- 
ration whatever, any where, or to any extent, great or small. 
Let every man who chooses be a bank competitor before the 
public, and all evils will cure themselves. But if a mixt cur- 
rency is meant not to degenerate intoan inconvertible paper-cur- 
rency, the circulation of small notes must be somehow or other 
prevented ; else, sooner or later, they will banish buflion. 

In the report of the Committee of April, 1330, the great 
utility of the Bank is argued, from the losses sustained by the 
community, in consequence of the depreciation of the currency 
that took place about the time when the Bank was instituted. 

VOL. VILL.—NO. 10. 4 
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From the information of Mr. Crawford, it should seem, that @ 
circulation of one hundred and ten millions in 1816, had been 
reduced to forty-five millions in 1819; and the chairman calcu- 
lates, that the average circulation within the last ten years, has 
been fifty-five millions. But if, commodities in the market re- 
maining as before, the cireulation is doubled, the money-price 
will be doubled also ; and the Government had actually to bor- 
row, under these circumstances of depreciation, to the amount 
of eighty millions of dollars. This they received in sixty-eight 
millions of paper money, worth only fifty per cent, making a 
loss of thirty-four millions ; but the treasury notes received by 
the lenders as stock, were sold by Government at twenty per 
cent. discount ; producing a loss of twelve millions of dollars, 
which, added to the thirty-four, occasioned a total loss of forty- 
six millions of dollars in borrowing eighty millions. 

This prodigious loss, it is taken for granted, would have beeu 
totally saved, had such an institution as the Bank of the United 
States been in full operation at that time. The reader will 
take as much of this for granted as he may think the facts will 
warrant. The assumption is somewhat too extravagant for us. 

But, on turning to the first tabular exhibit annexed to the re- 
port, containing the discount on paper money at various places 
in the United States in the year 1816, and taking an average 
from that table, we cannot find the depreciation extended be- 
yond eleven and a half per cent. At Pittsburgh, indeed, it 
was from eighteen to twenty-five, and, at Baltimore, dollars 
were eighteen in advance ; but if, from that table, you take the 
cities most likely to contain the money-lenders, the notes of 
those cities will not furnish a depreciation, reaching ten per 
cent. on the average, even including Philadelphia. Thus, take 
the depreciation of notes at Boston, nothing ; but Boston notes 
which were cash, were only seven per cent. advance in New- 
York ; New-York notes at Philadelphia, nine and a half per 
cent. ; Philadelphia notes at New-York, seventeen per cent. ; 
South-Carolina notes at New-York, eleven per cent. ; Georgia 
notes, the same. 

As to Baltimore, or Pittsburgh, or the interior towns, they 
have little or nothing to do with the question ; for the loan 
would be chiefly, if not entirely, taken up by the wealthy part 
of Massachusetts, New-York, Pennsylvania, South-Carolina 
and Georgia. We cannot, shoratesé, accept, as approximating 
to accuracy, the sweeping statement of the Committee, that 
the loss to Government, out of eighty millions, was forty-six 
millions ; the first table of exhibits does not warrant more than 
one-fifth of that sum; nor can we believe, that if there had 
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been at that time in full operation, a Bank of the United States, 
that the whole of this loss would have been saved. Who can 
believe that the Bank would not have speculated on the exi- 
gency? We notice this, that the reader may be more upon his 
guard, than the Committee seem to have been, against the ad- 
mission of arguments on the favoured side of the question, not 
strong enough to sustain the weight they are required to support. 

We have already acknowledged, that the present greatly 
improved state of our currency is owing to the prudent man- 
agement of the United States’ Bank, under the administrations 
of Mr. Cheves and Mr. Biddle, without meaning to acknow- 
ledge, that Congress had a right to incorporate a Bank to regu- 
late the general currency, Mr. McDuffie’s report notwithstand- 
ing. But the means employed by them to produce this effect, 
are too simple to warrant a patent for the invention. Whether 
individuals set up a Bank for their own emolument, or whether 
Government shall issue any description of paper on the cash 
actually paid into the treasury, and not a cent beyond it—adopt 
as the inexorable rule, pay cash on demand for your own paper, 
and accept in payment no paper that cannot be convericd into cash 
on demand. ‘The same energy on the part of Goverument, as 
is exercised by the present Bank, will have the same salutary 
effect. 

At the close of the war, the business of stock-jobbing, bank- 
ery, brokerage, and all the minor distributions of financial 
knowledge, were well understood, so far as their own interest 
was concerned, by the jobbers, and bankers, and brokers of 
that day. It was not perfectly understood by the statesmen of 
that day, wise and honest as we know most of them were. All 
this is much better apprehended now than it was then; the max- 
ims are few and simple ; we have bought our experience dear- 
ly, but we have obtained it; even forty-six millions of dollars 
was not an extravagant price for the commodity purchased. 
Let us take care not to throw away, butto make use of our ex- 
perience ; and not repurchase it at a price not to be calculated 
in dollars—at the price of the Constitution of our country, and 
the republicanism of these confederated States. 

The next point of inquiry is, whether the United States’ 
Bank, with its present powers, be an institution dangerous to 
the community. In making this inquiry, it will be sufficient to 
shew, that it possesses the power of doing great mischief, 
without proving that it has actually done it. The character of 
tyranny does not depend on the personal character of the ty- 
rant. 
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Let us then see what the powers and privileges of the pre- 
sent Bank are ; making some additions to the summary in Mr. 
Benton’s statement before the Senate, pp. 6-8. 

ist. It is empowered to hold real and personal property to the 
amount of fifty-five millions of dollars, and to issue notes to the 
amount of thirty-five millions more ; also, as many more notes 
as, on application to Congress, that body may permit. 

2dly. It has the keeping of the public moneys to the amount 
of twenty-five millions of dollars per annum; and usually has 
a surplus to trade upon, of about three and a half, or four mil- 
lions in account with the treasurer, and at least one and a half 
millions in account with the disbursing officers. These two kinds 
of public deposits furnishing a running surplus of more than five 
millions of dollars a year, for which no interest is paid to Go- 
vernment. 

dilly. With these surpluses and other private deposits, it is 
enabled to advance loans on mortgage and personal security, 
and almost to monopolize the lucrative dealing in bills of ex- 
change. 

Athly. Having, at its option, to take in payment the notes of 
State and other Banks, and to demand, or delay demanding 
cash for such notes, it is enabled to carry on a great part of its 
business, not with its own notes, but with the notes of other 
Banks; which it can cuileect easily, and send them in to be 
cashed in accumulated abundance. Hence, every Bank through- 
out the United States is, in fact, at the mercy, and under the 
control of this great institution. 

The Chairman of the Committee of the Senate, General 
Smith, puts this question to Mr. Nicholas Biddle, the President 
of the Bank : 

* [las the Bank, at any time, oppressed any of the State Banks?” 

To this sapient inquiry Mr. Biddle answers, of course, 

* No, never. But there are very few Banks that might not have 
been destroyed by an exertion of the power of the Bank. 

No further fact or argument is necessary, to shew the dan- 
gerous character of this institution. Who can promise that 
this overwhelming power will not be exerted during twenty years 
from 1836? 

Let it be remembered, that this enormous power and control 
extends directly over every debtor of the United States’ Bank, 
and, indirectly, over the officers, and, indirectly, also over the 
debtors of every Bank under the influence or the rod of that 
mammoth institution. 

Such a power as this may buy up the States by loans of mil- 
lions; may lay legislators under pecuniary obligations ; may 
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influence the decision of political questions ; may forbid any 
debtor to be a patriot; and may quietly and secretly distribute 
its loans and discounts so as, in fact, to govern the Govern- 
ment, and perpetuate its own power. 

Connected with thisenormous money control, it may be stated 
that, even at this day, it is enabled to set the Government at 
defiance, and to say, in effect, “ disband us if youdare.” The 
following is an extract from Mr. McDuffie’s report, p. 23: 


** But the great injury which would result from the refusal of Congress 
to renew the charter of the present Bank, would, beyond all question, 
be that which would result to the community at large. It would be dif- 
ficult to estimate the extent of the distress which would naturally and 
necessarily follow, from the sudden withdrawal of more than forty mil- 
lions of credit which the community now enjoys from the Bank. But 
this would not be the full extent of the operation. ‘The Bank of the 
United States, in winding up its concerns, would not only withdraw its 
own pap r from circulation and call in its debts, but would unavoidably 
make such heavy draughts on the local institutions for specie, as very 
greatly to curtail their discounts. ‘The pressure upon the active, in- 
dustrious, and enterprizing classes would be tremendous. <A_ vast 
amount of property would change hands at half value, passing under 
the hammer, from the merchants, manufacturers, and farmers, to the 
large moneyed capitalists, who always stand ready to avail themselves 
of the pecuniary embarrassments of the community. The large stock- 
holders of the present Bank, the very persons whose present lawful 
gains it would be the object of some to cut off, would be the very first 
to speculate on the distresses of the community, and build up princely 
fortunes on the ruins of the industrious and active classes. On the 
other hand, the females and minors, and persons in moderate circum 
stances, who hold stock in the institution, would sustain an injury in no 
degree mitigated by the general distress of the community.” 


Such is the appalling picture drawn by the sombre pencil of 
the Chairman of the Committee. We donot believe in the 
prophecy to a third of its extent. ‘The numerous Banks in ex- 
istence will, in our opinion, afford facilities enough to lessen the 
expected evils to a very tolerable amount. But let us take for 
granted, the fidelity of Mr. McDuffie’s pencil in thus depicting 
the results of abolishing the Bank charter. If this be a true 
account of the miseries that will ensue upon closing the con- 
cerns of the present Bank, if, therefore, it becomes necessary 
that the charter should be renewed to avoid them, how far 
greater will the amount of evil be at the expiration of the suc- 
ceeding twenty years, when the operations of the new Bank 
will probably be double those of the present? Is it not clear 
as day light, that however mischievous, however wantonly med- 
dling and despotic the next Bank may prove itself—however 
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disposed to tyrannize with its tremendous means of tyrannizing 
over every other Bank throughout the Union, and even over 
the State Governments and the General Government itself— 
still, it is an institution fixed on us, not during its twenty years 
charter, BUT FOREVER. If the dangers of abolishing the pre- 
sent Bank are such, that we are obliged to shrink from the at- 
tempt, the danger of abolishing the next Bank will be incal- 
culably greater—the viper is in your bosom and you dare not 
disturb it. 

If there were no other argument for prostrating this most 
dangerous institution—if Mr. Madison had not spoken, or Mr. 
Jefferson written one syllable in itsdisfavour-—if the unanswer- 
able arguments of Judge Clayton and Mr. Benton, had never 
been penned—this, this single argument of the Committee of 
the House of Representatives, is of itself conclusive of the 
question. An institution so powerful, that however dangerous 
or obnoxious, you cannot control, and dare not remove it, ought 
never to be tolerated in a Republican Government. Whatever 
may be the evils attending its prostration, we must meet them, 
and bear them, before they are so enormously increased by our 
own acquiescence, as to enable the institution that produces 
them, to laugh us to scorn. The sooner the evil is met, the 
better. 

The advice of Mr. Daniel Webster, in his speech against 
the tariff of protecting duties, in the Committee of the Whole 
in 1824, is well worthy of being borne in memory. 


* And, Sir, I imagine nothing would strike the public men of Eng- 
land more singularly, than to find gentlemen of real information and 
much weight in the councils of this country, expressing sentiments like 
these in regard to the existing state of these English laws. I have ne- 
ver said, indeed, that prohibitory laws did not exist in England ; we all 
know they do; but the question is, does she owe her prosperity and 
greatness to the laws? I venture to say, such is not the opinion of 
the public men now in England ; and the continuance of the laws, even 
without alteration, would not be evidence that their opinion is different 
from what I have represented it ; because the laws having existed long, 
and great interests having been built up on the faith of them, they can- 
not now be repealed without great and overwhelming inconvenience. Be- 
cause a thing has been wrongly done, it does not, therefore, follow that 
it can now be undone ; and this is the reason, if I understand it, upon 
which exclusion, prohibition and monopoly, are suffered to remain, in 
any degree, inthe English system; and for the same reason, it will be 
wise in us to take our measures on all subjects of this kind with great 
eaution. We may not be able, but at the hazard of much injury to in- 
dividuals, hereafter to retrace our steps. Yet, whatever is immoderate 
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or unreasonable is not likely to endure. There may come a moment 
of strong reaction, and if no moderation be shewn in laying on duties, 
there may be little scruple in taking them off.” 


This passage is the dictate of wisdom. O/! si sic omnia 
dixisset. 

The abolition of the Bank charter, in 1836, will necessarily 
be productive of some evils ; the sooner the resolution is taken, 
the less they will be in amount, and the fewer in number. But 
if the prodigious influence of the present monopoly, through its 
pecuniary means, exerted as it will be, unsparingly and with 
infinite industry, should prevail in Congress to recharter that 
institution, it will be entwined with the very vitals of our sys- 
tem; peaceably we shall never get rid of it; but rely on it, the 
people will not long submit to its omnipotent dictation. Let us 
escape from its toils while we may ; the sooner our determina- 
tion to do so, is taken, the better for all concerned. 

Let us proceed with our items of accumulated influence. 

Sthly. It has the Government wholly in its power, in time of 
difficulty and of need. Much of the benefit attributed to this 
institution, has been supposed to exist in the facility with which 
Government can borrow money in case of national exigency. 
Two fallacies lurk in this general attribute. Ist. Can the Bank, 
at any time, lend to Government beyond the surplus it holds at 
its own disposal? For instance, the State of Pennsylvania ap- 
plied for a loan of twelve millions; the Bank replied, that it 
had only eight millions to spare, having invested three millions 
in lands ; and even these eight millions were to be lent, only as 
a bonus paid for the influence of Pennsylvania to procure a 
renewal of the charter; the condition being, that it should be 
aloan for twenty years, the charter expiring in four years. 
But, suppose the charter renewed, and ten years hence, a loan 
should be wanted by Government ; the Bank surplus would be 
locked up in Pennsylvania canals. 2dly. Suppose a war im- 
pending as obnoxious to tories, stock-jobbers, and British agents, 
as the last war—would not the Bank of the United States say 
to the treasurer of the United States here, what the Bank of 
England said to Mr. Pitt in 1795? ‘It is the wish of the 
‘Court of Directors, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘ would settle his arrangements of finance for the present year, 
‘in such manner as not to depend on any further assistance 
‘from them beyond what has at present been agreed on?” 
I'rom that time, Mr. Pitt was placed in the power of the Bank, 
and that power compelled him to allow them to issue notes in 
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1797, unredeemable in coin. The same effects will arise from 
the same causes, whether here or there. Whenever Govern- 
ment wants a loan, and has no institution to apply to, but one 
that has no competitor, that institution, from the moment, con- 
trols the Government and all its measures. The needy bor- 
rower is ever in the power of the wealthy lender. 

If Government can apply to fifty or a hundred other Banks, 
competition will arise, and what is wanted will be reasonably 
obtained ; but renew the charter, and, in ten years, no Bank 
will exist throughout the Union, uncontrolled by the mammoth 
institution. 

Gthly. The very facility of making loans, so much approved 
of, is a great objection; it tempts to projects, and expenses, 
needless and extravagant; just as the facility of borrowing 
from a Bank, tempts a tradesman to hazardous speculation, 
and expensive living, that he would otherwise avoid. All such 
dealing and bargaining between a Government and a Bank, 
gradually fixes power there where the purse is. 

ithly. The immense power of extending or contracting at 
its own arbitrary discretion the Bank issues, amounting, asit may 
hereafter, to half the currency of the Union, and beyond it, putsin 
its power the whole of the property of the country ; for the Bank 
thus becomes the arbitrary regulator of the currency, and of 
the money-price of every saleable article throughout the Union. 
The stability of the value of property, depends on the sta- 
bility of the currency ; the control of this elastic currency will 
depend on the interests of the Bank ; a gainful operation will 
not be too closely scanned among men, who feel their divided 
responsibility. Accusations of this kind have been brought 
against the State and other Banks in the report of the Committee, 
and not without foundation; but the same temptations else- 
where will occasionally produce similar effects ; and for this we 
appeal to the English restriction act of 1797. 

‘This is not an accusation to which the present Bank has been 
liable, at least, since 1819; the severe measures adopted by 
Mr. Cheves, though they produced much complaint, appear to 
have been necessary to the salvation of the institution ; and 
nothing of the kind has been suspected duving the prudent ad- 
ministration of Mr. Biddle. But our argument rests on this; 
the power of over issuing, and the power of calling in the Bank 
issues, from interested and unjustifiable motives, whether of a 
public or a private nature, will belong to that institution if its 
present charter be renewed ; and where power exists, who shall! 
say it will never be abused ? 
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Mr. McDuffie truly says, (Rep. p. 12.) 


** When Banks have the power of suspending specie payments, and 
of arbitrarily contracting and expanding their issues without any gene- 
ral control, they exercise a more dangerous and despotic power over 
the property of the community, than was ever exercised by the most 
absolute Government. In such a state of things, every man in the 
community holds his property at the mercy of money-making corpo- 
rations, which have a decided interest to abuse their power. By a 
course of liberal discounts and excessive issues for a few years, follow- 
ed by a sudden calling in of their debts, and contraction of their issues, 
they would have the power of transferring the property of their debtors 
to themselves almost without limit. Debts contracted when their dis- 
counts were liberal, and the currency of course depreciated, would be 
collected when their discounts were almost suspended, and the curren- 
cy of course unnaturally appreciated ; and, in this way, the property of 
the community might pass under the hammer, from its rightful owners 
to the banks, for less than one half its intrinsic value. If the Commit- 
tee have not greatly mistaken the matter, there is more of history than 
of speculation, in what they have here presented to the House.” 

* 


These remarks will apply not exclusively to Banks who do 
not pay specie for their notes, but to any Bank with a capital 
sufficiently large to obtain the command of currency over a 
large district of country ; and, of course, to the United States’ 
Bank far beyond any other. In allusion to the remark of the 
Committee, we may say to that Bank, mutato nomine de te fabu- 
la narratur. We have no reason to suspect the Bank of the Uni- 
ted States, of any fraudulent, or in the slightest degree unfair 
intention; we know of no institution more honestly or honourably 
conducted. But the means of mischief, and the power of mis- 
chief will be imparted to that Bank ; our argument requires 
nothing more. 

Sthly. To this Bank is given, the exclusive privilege of car- 
rying on the trade of banking on the credit as well as on the an- 
nual revenue of the United States; four-fifths of the stock be- 
longing to individuals. 1 

9thiy. They pay the revenue of the United States in their 
own notes. 

4Othly. They may hold real estate, receive rents, and 
sé$s a body of tenantry. _ By the reply of Mr. Biddle to Penn- 
sylvavia applying for a loan, it appears, that the Bank has in- 
vested three millions of dollars in real estate. The tenantry 
of the Bank will be as much their own masters as the opera- 
tives at Lowel and at Waltham. This real estate is held in 
mortmain, free from forfeiture and escheat ; and if the princi- 
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ples of decision in favour of the Bank by the Supreme Court 
are carried to their legitimate length—free also from taxation. 

Hithly. They may establish branches in any State of the 
Union, and interfere with the domestic currency of that State 
without, and against its consent. That is, if the decision of 
the Supreme Court be binding in this respect on the State au- 
thorities ; a supposition which we are fully disposed to deny. 

l2thly. To be exempt from liability on failure of the Bank. 
This legalized protection given to swindling throughout the 
United States, is a disgrace to the nation. A definite and lim- 
ited liability, with an indefinite unlimited power of receiving 
profits and running in debt, is so common among the privileges 
and monopolies universally claimed by Banks throughout the 
Union, that this most impudent and barefaced fraud on the peo- 
ple, is considered as strictly within the pale of commercial 
morality here; but we fancy no where else. In Eugland and 
Scotland, the system is, to render each partner liable for the 
debts of the firm; this is the common law of all partnerships, 
and ought to be. The liability to loss ought to be coextensive 
with the permanency of profit. Where there is a limited liability, 
the public are cheated out of their reasonable security. 

13thly. The legal difficulties thrown in the way of scire fa- 
cias to contest the charter on alleged misconduct. Application 
must first be made to the President or to Congress, who may 
deem it necessary to the general welfare that the Bank should 
be supported. This gives the Bank a direct interest in the 
election of President and Members of Congress, and brings it 
at ong as an interested combatant on the field of politics. (Ben- 
ton, V7. 
14thly. Exemption from State taxation. Such is the deci- 
sion of the Federal} judiciary. We cannot make out how a bo- 
nus to the General Government, in consideration of a mono- 
poly, can be any compensation to a State Government for ex- 
tending the right of protection within the State, to stockhulders 
of the United States’ Bank ; or on what fair grounds and rea- 
sons the Federal judiciary can encroach on the domestic ar- 
rangements and sovereign rights of the States. The prevailing 
idea among the Federal judges is, or seemsto be, that the States 
are subordinate corporations, and under the control of the Gefie- 
ral Government ; instead of taking for granted the real fact, that 
the General Government is a creature, an agent, a derivative 
authority, subordinate to the States, who are sovereignties in- 
dependent of the Federal Government, excepting so far as the 
Constitution, by consent of the States, enables that Govern- 
ment to act. 
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The right of internal taxation for domestic purposes where 
it is not expressly conceded by plain and distinct enumeration 
in the Constitution, is one of the reserved rights of the States, 
which, if they are true to their own citizens, they will not per- 
mit to be infringed. By and by some general-welfare Congress, 
in alliance with the federal judiciary, and aided by the all com- 
manding influence of the United States’ Bank, will proceed to 
annihilate or to transfer one by one, every right that we fond- 
ly deemed the permanent property of the several States in 
their sovereign capacity. All this is not vague and hazarded 
conjecture ; the plan was commenced under Mr. John Quincy 
Adains and his general welfare, and American System admin- 
istration ; it is nowin manifest progress ; and such is the pub- 
lic apathy, it may well succeed. 

We submit this long catalogue of privileges and immunities 
tothe deliberate reflection of the reader ; and may now ven- 
ture to inquire, whether they are all necessary, and proper, and 
constitutional, as incidental means of carrying into effect the 
enumerated powers no where mentioned or suggested in the 
charter itself? Powers that the reader may suspect and con- 
jecture, but cannot know with certainty and precision from a 
perusal of that instrument. 

As to the next object of inquiry, whether the United States’ 
Bank interferes improperly or unfairly with the just rights and 
reasonable expectations of the State Banks—it is manifest that 
the intrusion of five and twenty or thirty branches, each of 
which absorb almost all the circulating cash in their vicinity, 
cannot but greatly interfere with the Banks of the State, which 
are generally brought in debt to the branch in their neighbour- 
hood. That any State has a right to protect its domestic cur- 
rency, and to expel the branch of the United States, we have 
no hesitation to affirm on constitutional grounds; any more 
than we doubt the right of Virginia to punish the Lottery of- 
fice keepers from Columbia, who offend the laws of Virginia. 
The decision of the Supreme Court on that subject will never 
be considered as constitutional law, by those who hold’to the 
doctrine of State rights. 

At the same time, we are inclined to give full credit to the 
reply of Mrs Biddle to General Smith, that the Bank of the 
United States had never oppressed the State Banks. These 
latter have been rigidly kept to cash payments by the Branch 
Banks of the United States, but we can see nothing unfair in 

this, although the cash of the district is almost monopolized by 
the branches. Still, a promissory note to pay cash on demand, 
is a breach of faith, and fraudulently issued, if it be not intend- 
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ed to pay it in cash, when that cash is demanded by the banter, 
be he whom he may. ; 

The question, however, is not whether, under the present 
administration of the Bank of the United States, the State 
2 Banks have actually been oppressed; the question is, are they 
| liable to oppression? To this question, Mr. Biddle answers, 
4 : there are very few Banks which might not have been destroyed by 
. an exertion of the power of the Bank of the United States. 
i Ought this power of destruction to be granted to any _institu- 
| tion whatever? Domestic currency may be as necessary to 
particular States, as a general currency is to the United States; 
| and if they do not take effectual measures to protect the rights 
| of their own State and its citizens, they ought not to complain. 
The next consideration is, what modification of the present 


Bank, or what substitute for it can be adopted, when its char- 
ter expires? By that time, the national debt, it is to be hoped, 
ie | will bave been paid off, and our annual expenditure, under or- 
ae)” dinary circumstances, reduced to TEN millions, beyond which 
Laer no honest man would agree to haverit extended. If a Bank is 
| to be continued for the purpose of facilitating the distribution 
- of the revenue, and a Bank for that purpose now, requires:a 
a | capital of thirty-five millions of dollars when the revenue is 
| tweaty-five millions, a capital of fifteen millions ought to suf- 
fice, when the revenue is only ten millions. 
{ 


af 
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All these magnificent and mammoth plans, are the servile 
copies of British examples, and proceed from the British no- 
ey tions of the federal party. Because, in England, they had 
i, one, great, chartered Bank, connected with Government, it was 

thought advisable that we should have a similar institution here. 
: They are heartily tired of it in that country, and if we have re- 
a, publican common-sense in this, we shall, with good reason, be- 
7 come heartily tired of our own. Would to heaven, the people 


could be made to understand the great truth, that all Govern- 

. J ment institutions are either meant as jobs forthe benefit of in- 

_ dividuals, or may be converted into that species of political 
bonus.» Iutrust your Government, therefore, with not one cent 

‘a a that you can withhold ; a Government is the most thankless, 
=f careless, wantonly-prodigal, and unreflecting spendthrift, that 
ae human ingenuity has ever yet set afloat to dissipate the wealth 


| of the wealthy, and the pittance of the poor. This is not careless, 
y thoughtless, wordy declamation; history, ancient and modern, 
will justify every expression; and we profess to give it as 
true to the letter. We agree, we cannot do without a Govern> 
mt ment; but in what country, at what period, ancient or modern, 
a have not the people paid a most unuecessary and extravagant 
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price for the machine so denominated, and for all the attach- 
ed machinery that follows in its train? That is the best Go- 
verument, that governs the least, and at the least expense, so 
as that the country shall be defended without, and peace and 
good order preserved within. 

If a new Bauk is determined on, the first thing to be done, 
is to procure a Convention of the States to give to Congress the 
power of establishing such an institution. Hitherto, Congress 
has boldly usurped the power. The Constitution does not give 
it ; the Convention refused to give it. The law establishing it, 
is unconstitutional and void ; and on that ground may well and 
properly be resisted. We consider this part of the question as 
settled against the Bank. Moreover, constitutionality is not a 
legal question ; all the laws of a State, and of the United States 
are subsequent to, and founded on the Constitution, from which 
every legislature derives its power. ‘The State Constitution is 
not the work of the State Legislature, but of the people of 
each State; and the Fedei:al Constitution is the work of the 
people of the United States, convened by States, represented 
as States, voting by States, and deciding by States. It is, there- 
fore, like criminality, a popular, not a legal and technical ques- 
tion ; itis for the jury, and not for the Judge exclusively, to deter- 
mine. It is high time thesé notions should be examined, and 
if just, as we believe them to be, practically adopted. Ifa 
court may tell a jury, the Constitution is too technical and ab- 
struse for youto comprehend ; leave it to us; adieu to the so- 
vereignty of the States, and the rights of the States! 

Law is a science, a profession, requiring long study and prac- 
tical experience. It has a technical phraseology, and techni- 
cal rules, and requires, as every lawyer acknowledges, a legal 
understanding artificially formed, to expound it correctly. 
There is, therefore, good reason for the maxim, ad questionem 
facti respondent juratores ; ad questionem legis, respondent judices. 
But in the Coustitution, there is nothing technical ; its phrase- 
ology is popular and intelligible ; it is addressed by the people, 
tothe people; it is their own compact with each other in form- 
ing a civil community. Each man is required to understand it 
and:to conform toit. Every juryman, therefore, is competent 
to aflix a meaning tothe words used in it, and to judge of its 
plain intent and meaning. It contains no barbarous Latin, or 
old Norman French, nor is it filled with all the learning of con- 
tingent remainders and executory devises. It is the law of the 
people, made by the people, for the people, and addressed to 
the people. 
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This essay, we trust, will be read by jurymen; and some of 
them will understand their rights, and exercise them, whether 
the technical notions of a bench of judges agree to it or not. 
Why is not the Constitution made a school-book ? When such 
a Bank is again established, if it should be, the enumerated 
powers to which it is incidental and subservient, should be spe- 
cifically detailed, with the mode and manner prescribed of exe- 
cuting them ; with control sufficient, vested in the General Go- 
vernment, to prevent malversation ; and the power of forfeit- 
ing the charter for misconduct. No charter should be granted 
fur a capital so large as to give cause for reasonable apprehen- 
sion to the other Banks ; and in such a charter, no more power 
should be given, than is absolutely necessary to effect the pur- 
poses intended. 

But we do not believe that any such institution ever will be 
chartered by Congress, which has no right to charter it, unless 
previously sanctioned by a Convention. We see no necessity 
for it ; and without a strong feeling of its necessity beyond mere 
convenience or utility, another Bank under Government auspi- 
ces, would neither be prudent nor just. Weare somewhat wiser 
now than we were in 1816, and the circumstances of that day are 
not likely to occur again. We do not pretend to any opinion 
by which others ought to be guided ; but we see nothing diffi- 
cult in transacting the business of Government by means of 
cash-paying State Banks and private Banks, with or without an 
establishment for treasury-certificates to be issued, religiously 
based on the coin actually in the treasury, and in no other way 
employed as a Bank. But there are so many wise and practi- 
cal men, of sufficient. experience, who might be consulted on 
the general plan andall its details, that we see nodifficulty in giv- 
ing permission to the present Bank to wind up its concerns, and 
retire. Requiescat in pace. 

Can we, in the United States, dispense altogether with Banks, 
and a paper currency? It is a difficult question. Mr. Galla- 
tin, (American Quarterly Review for Dec. 1830, p. 490) states 
the whole currency of the United States at sixty-three anda 
half millions of dollars on the Ist of January, 1830. Consid- 
ering, that, as according to Mr. Crawford, it was one hundred,and 
ten millions in 1516, it may be well reckoned atone hundred 
millions now. Since it is true, that with one Bank at Paris, 
and one at Amsterdam, France, and Holland, and Hamburgh 
transact their immense commerce—countries of circulation, 
where the Bank is but a speck on the canvass—we see not why 
we may not get on without Banks. We grant that we cannot 
command one hundred millions of specie; and that foreign and 
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inland bills must form a great part of the circulation; but we 
cannot distinctly see any necessity for bank notes. Granting 
even the expediency of bank notes, why not leave the trade of 
banking open to every competitor, with the individual respon- 
sibility of allthe partners? The public will, for some years 
perhaps, be cheated ; but even this, is granting too much; have 
they been so in Scotland? Are Banks any where more stable 
than in that country of good sense, where the system we pro- 
pose has been, for many years, in full operation with the most 
decided success? Every Bank incorporated, is an establish- 
ment of monopoly ; it isin contravention of the American Sys- 
tem of equality ; itis an unjust usurpation of power unjustly 
exercised, by the legislature. 

If we must have Banks, let them be on the free-trade sys- 
tem ; no favour or favourites; let them, like all other specula- 
tions, be open to public competition ; and succeed to that de- 
gree only which they may deserve, from a public sense of their 
convenience and utility. . 

In fact, the benefitof Banks is most egregiously overrated. 
The great argument in their favour is, that they permit at least 
two-thirds of the hoarded specie-capital to leave the vaults in 
which it is buried, and go forth secking for productive employ- 
ment, while an equal amount of bank credit answers all its 
good purposes. Be it so. What do we save by it ? 

Let the whole circulating currency be one hundred millions. 

Let two-thirds, or sixty-six millions of this be released from 
a state of idleness and sent abroad to work for its own living. 

Let the rate at which money can be borrowed, be five per 
cent. A per centage, at present, sufficiently high, considering 
the competition-capitals of the European market as well as 
our own; but six per cent would make no difference in the ar- 
gument. We could borrow, therefore, sixty-six millions at five 
per cent. or for three and a third millions per annum. 

» Hence, the boasted saving of all the Banks of the country, 
supposing they traded fairly, is not more than three and a 
third millions per annum. 

It is true, the Banks will issue four and five and six times the 
quantity of paper that there is of specie in their vaults; but 
this speculating method of proceeding is not beneficial to a 
sound state of currency, nor to the public ; though it may an- 
swer the purposes of limited liability. 

» One hundred and thirty-five Banks with a capital of twenty- 
four aud a half millions of dollars, have totally failed between 
January, 1811 and Jan. 1830. (Mr. Gallatin, American Quar- 
terly Review, No. 16, p. 486.) The loss to the public is not 
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confined to the twenty-four anda half millions of dollars, but 
extends tothe whole amount of unredeemed paper issued upon 
that capital. We greatly doubt if allthe benefits of all the 
Banks have compensated this single item. 

Of all the classes of society who suffer by fraudulent and ex- 
cessive issues of bank paper, the poor, the working classes, 
those who live from day to day, or from week to week, and 
cannot afford to starve for a month together—are the greatest. 
It is upon them, that the system acts most severely ; they 
cannot discern the effects of contraction and expansion ; they 
fee) the blow, but know not whence it comes. Banking, there- 
fore, appears to us eminently calculated to increase the very 
greatest of alltheevilsof modern society, and the most difficult to 
be remedied—the enormous inequality of the distribution of 
wealth, and the inadequate comforts of the productive classes. 
But these reflections would lead us insensibly to a train of 
thought, that has no business to intrude itself here. | 


~ Since the preceding Review was written, the following statement of the present 

circumstances of the United States’ Bank has been published, evidently with the 

intention of bespeaking the favour of the public towards that institation. Asit is a 

valuable document respecting the affairs of the Bank, it may be well to annex it to 

the preceding remarks. Valeat quantum valere potest : 

“‘ To the Editors of the New-York Courier and Enquirer.—At the meeting of the 
Stockholders of the Bank of the United States. held in Philadelphia on the Ist 
Sept. was opened by Mr. Biddle, who presented in detail, the situation and opera- 
tions of the Bank. These explanations were full, clear, and perspicuous, and en- 
tirely satisfactory to a very numerous meeting ; they pourtrayed the present very 
flourishing situation of this institution, and cannot but convince all, that it has been 
under the administration of very able and zealous managers. We leern in relation 
to the subjects explained, the following striking facts, which we send you in antici- 
pation of the publication of the report, which has been ordered. 

«1. It appears that the stock of the Bank, so far from being in the hands of large 
capitalists, as has often been said, is widely diffused among small holders ; 

That 1449 persons are holders of from 1 to 10 shares each. 

That 901 females own - - 29052 « 

That 329 Trustees and Executors own 20446 “ 

That 126 Corporations, Charitable So- 
cieties, &c. - - 1 

‘“‘ So that more than one-fourth of the stock is held in the above manner. 

“2. That the capital is distributed for the purposes of business, between the 
Bank and twenty-five branches ; that two offices have, since 1817, been discon- 
tinued, viz: one at Middle Town, and one at Chilicothe and nine new ones estab- 
lished, viz: one at each of the following places :—Portland, Burlington, Hartford, 
Utica, Buffalo, St Louis, Nashville, Natchez and Mobile, making an increase of 
seven offices in 14 years; that these new offices were selected from thirty-eight ap- 
plications, and that there are now applications for thirty new branches. ’ 

«That the present situation of the Bank is as follows: 

Amount of Public Debt, $3,500,000 
Do. discount on personal securities - - - - = 41,600,000 
Do. do. onstock - - - «2 = + 
Do. do. on domestic exchange 14.400,000 

of notes of State Banks,equaltospecie - ~- 2,080,000 
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That there isto the credit of profit and loss, a surplus profit of 5 per cent 1,750,000 
That there is au excess provision over and above the estimated loss on 
the suspended and bad debts, deemed equal to any possible loss the 
“4, That the bonus of 1,500,000, paid for the Charter, and the 205.888 paid for 
the 5 per cent stock, has been provided for, and liquidated. 

“ This is truly, to those immediately interested, a most gratifying state of things ; 
but when contrasted with the situation of the Bank at the meeting of stockholders 
in 1522, bears conclusive evidence, that the public have been equal gainers with the 
stockholders, by the judicious manner in which the affairs of the Bank have been 
conducted. In January, 1923, the whole gross circulation was only 4,559,446, 
while the present circulation amounts to 22,399,447, showing an increase of sound 
currency of 17,800,000, better for all the purposes of internal trade and commerce, 
than specie, because always convertible into specie, without loss, and of far easier 
aod cheeper transportation than the precious metals; and the specie and deposits 
have increased in the same proportion. 


In 1522 the whole amount of loans was only - - - 32,218,876 
Of which the suspended debt amounted to - - - 10,426,306 
Leaving only actively employed - : - - 21,792,570 
And of this was loaned on stuck - - -  5,975.000 
Aud employed in commerce ouly —- - - - 15,817,570 
And in this year the domestic exchange purchased, was only - 7,476,000 

In the year ending August, 1831, the amount of loans was - 56,794,000 
Suspended debt only - 3,634,000 
Leaving an active capital of - - - - - $53,160,000 
Amount of stock loans only - - - - - 800,000 
Amount employed in commerce - - . - 52,360,000 
Amount of domestic exchange purchased for the year ending Ist. 

August - - - - - - - 40,572,000 
Actual increase of investment since 1822 - - - $2,249,000 
Profits for January and July, - 1,469,445 
Do. do. do. 1831 - - - 935,021 
Increase of 1831 over 1822 - - 1,465,57 


“ And the domestic bills purchased and drafts drawn by the Bank, and trea- 
sury transfers made, amount to upwards of ninety-eight millions of dollars. 
The last three years, the Bank has divided 7 per cent per annum, but the whole di- 
vidend paid the stockholders from the commencement does not amount to 5 per 
cent per annum semi-annually on the par cost of the stock—from all which it is 
evident that the Bank has been so managed, as that while it has, in a certain degree, 
advanced the interest of the stockholders—it has, ina much greater degree, pro- 
moted the great interest of the community, by furnishing them with the ready 
means of transmission of tunds far exceeding one hundred millions a year on the 
most economical terms, tiereby proving, that, in fact, the Bank of the United 
States turnishes a circulating medium better than specie, since the Bank received 
all their paper, every where, for debts due Government, and will furnish drafts on 
their various establishments. at a far lower rate, than specie can be sent from place 
to place, and we are satisfied, that the public will join with the committee of the 
stockholders, in giving all praise to the zealous and efficient officer who so ably pre- 
sides over this valuable institution. Yours, &c. 

“ We learn from the Peansylvania Inquirer, that the President and Directors were 
authorised by the meeting to apply for a renewal of the charter when they think 
necessary, and assent to such modifications ‘as they may consider just and pro- 
per.’ ’—£ditors Courier and Enq. 
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aay Art. I1.—The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. 2 vo- 
lumes, 8vo. New-York. 1827. 


TALES of fiction have jong ceased to be regarded as the mere 

; amusement of an idle hour. He who seeks, curiously, to fa- 

— thom the springs of human action—to mark that distinetive- } 
aA : ; ness of character—and to catch those varying manners and 

customs, which “show the age and body of the time, his 

i form and pressure,” will satisfy his researches, more effectually, 

{ i by the examination of works of fiction, than of preductious of 

a graver cast. They communicate to us the habits and the 

pursuits of the learned and the ignorant, of the serious and 

the gay—and enable us to trace the advance of literature and 

taste, from their earliest dawn, through their successive sta- 

! ges of improvement. Viewed under these aspects, a brief re- 

et ference to the romances of earlier times, and a comparison of 

ee them with the modern novel, will not, we trust, be devoid of 

m4 interest. 

In the romance of the middle ages, the hero was endued 
with resistless strength, fearless courage, boundless generosity, 
i lofty disinterestedness and stainless honour. His fidelity to his | 
Er love “ par amours” was unconquerable—to question the peer- 
lessness of her charms was a mortal offence—to suspect her 
2] chastity, was infamous—to doubt her truth, was unknightly. 
The heroine, bigh-horn, graceful and beauteous—skilled in rid- 
ing, faleonry and embroidery—versed in the mysteries of su- 
perstition and the codes of metaphysical passion, was an object 
of idolatrous devotion. Such personages, with a due admix- 
e.: ture of valorous rescues of damisels from durance—of perils 
encountered by sea and land—of gorgeous tournaments—of ‘ 
enchanted forests—of saints, hermits, giants, dwarfs, magi- : 
cians, fairies, dragons and griffins, constituted the materiél 3 
of the olden romance. Ina state of society, when youthful 
beauty languished amidst the frivolous ceremonials of the clois- 
ter—when the occupations of manhood, were the feud, the foray 
and the chace—when knowledge, with rare exceptions, was 
confined to the meagre chronicle and the miraculous legend of 
the monk ; and when science and the arts were comprised in H 
the barren triviam and quadrivium, it was natural, that in- ‘ 
Bt tense delight should be derived from descriptions of wild adven- 
_ ture, which gratified the curiosity, and of pomp and of pagean- 
try, which dazzled the imagination. Ancient romances were 
not announced to their contemporary readers and auditors, nor 
were they received by them as creations of the fancy. By their 
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authors, they were affirmed to be narrations of facts, and the 
‘crested baron and tissued dame” believed, as implicitly, 
in the feats of Arthur and his companions, of Amadis of Gaul 
and of Greece, of Esplandian and of Ogier the Dane, as does 
many a kelted highlander in the genuineness of the poems of Os- 
sian. ‘Though these and similar compositions are now rarely 
recurred to from any other motive than learned curiosity, it 1s 
to them that we are, chiefly, indebted for our knowledge of the 
reverence of the sex, the admiration for deeds of valour, the 
superstitious credulity, the rude taste, the aristocratic haughti- 
ness, and the contempt for the people, which characterized the 
middle ages. 

When the rage for chivalrous romances had yielded to the in- 
fluence of religious enthusiasm, moralities and mysteries were 
addressed to the uncultivated minds of those, who were inea- 
pable of comprehending the abstract truths, and relishing the 
pure doctrines of the gospel. To engage their attention, it 
was necessary to appeal to their senses, to personify the cardi- 
nal virtues and the deadly sins, to present religion to them in 
the alluring garbof spiritual knight-errantry, victorious over the 
temptations of passion, and the assaults and stratagems of the 
everlasting enemy of man. With the progress of intellectual 
improvement, these absurdities disappeared ; but during a long 
interval, the fictions of various kinds, which succeeded them, 
though shedding light upon contemporaneous habits and tastes, 
are, otherwise, little worthy of remembrance. The most dis- 
tinguished of them, in England, (to the prose works in fiction 
of which country, our observations are confined,) may be very 
briefly noticed. 

The Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, dedicated to his sis- 
ter, the Countess of Pembroke “that subject of all verse,” 
once eagerly sought for, and enthusiastically lauded, more, 
perhaps, on account of the chivalrous character of the au- 
thor than its own merits, is now possessed by few, and only 
perused by the literary antiquarian. ‘The Euphues and _ his 
England, of John Lylie, minute in its details of the manners 
and sentiments of the Elizabethan age—abounding in meta- 
physical discourses on constancy and love, in antitheses in 
ideas and words, and in affectations of learning— 


“* Talking of stones, stars, planets, fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similies,”* 


quoted by wits, and treasured in the memories of ladies 
and courtiers, would, probably, not have occurred to our recol- 


* Michael Drayton. 
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lection, but for the “ pearls of rhetoric’ of Sir Piercie Shafton, 
iu the Monastery. The Atalantis of Mrs. Manley, which de- 
scribes, in gross language, the fashionable scandal of a corrupt 
and corrupting court, and the licentious amours of distinguished 
persons, under feigned names, lives only in the line of the poet 
‘*as long as Atalantis shall be read.”’* Mrs Behn’s novels, 
displaying some sprightliness of faney mingled with disgusting 
indelicacy, are forgotten. The first novels which attracted the 
public notice after the period ef which we have spoken, were 
thoseof De Foe, whose Robinson Crusoe appeared in 1719. 
The novelty and variety of its incidents, the plain yet impres- 
sive portrait of its hero, the distinetness and consistency of the 
story, and the air of truth which pervades it, gave to this fa- 
vourite of the young and the old, a popularity, at its first: pub- 
lication, which has continued undiminished to the present time. 

About twenty years afterwards, Richardson introduced what 
may be termed the modern novel, which was designed to “ hold 
the mirror up to nature,” to describe virtue and vice, and men 
and manners, so as to please the fancy, without exaggeration, 
and to instruct, without the formality of precept. The chef 
@evre of Richardson ts Clarissa Harlowe. Notwithstanding 
the tediousness with which its plot is unfolded, the improbabil- 
ity of many of the events, the wearisome minuteness with which 
they are dwelt upon, the indelicacy of some of the scenes, the fre- 
quent involution of the sentences, and the oceasional coarseness 
of the language ; yet its strong delineations of character, its ele- 
vated morality, and its irresistible power over the heart, entitle 
it to staud inthe front rank of modern novels. He who, suc- 
cessfully, laboured to give confidence to virtue—to enable us 
to meet the ills of fortune, with firmness and resignation—to 
perform the parts assigned to us in the drama of life, with pro- 
priety and usefulness, is justly entitled to the high encomium 
bestowed upon him by Dr. Johnson—* that he had enlarged 
the knowledge of human nature, and taught the passions to 
move at the command of virtue.” 

Richardson was followed by Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
and Mackenzie. Fielding is chiefly indebted to ‘the History 
of a Foundling,” for the exalted reputation which he enjoys. 
We know no novel that exceeds it, in the lucid and skilful ar- 
rangement and conduct of the story—in fuithful specimens of 
English society—in sarcastic wit, playful irony, vivacity of de- 
scription, and an undeviating adherence to nature; and in the 
striking delineation of characters, of the most opposite dispo- 
sitions and pursuits. 


* Pope. 
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Smollett’s Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle and Hum- 
phrey Clinker, by no inconsiderable portion of the literary 
world, have been ranked with * the History of the Foundiing.”’ 
In fertility of fancy, and richness of invention, in deep pathos and 
in broad humour, in the copiousness of his incidents and the wi- 
der range of his characters, Smollett is superior to his rival ; 
but his stories are carelessly digested and clumsily managed— 
his heroes, geverally, have little hold upon our sympathies—his 
heroines, Aurelia Darnell excepted, are tame and uninterest- 
ing—his descriptions often run into caricature, and his humour 
frequently degenerates into buffoonery. ‘To Smollett, we think, 
must be allowed the possession of a more brilliant genius and 
of a more creative imagination ; and to Fielding, a purer taste, 
a more elegant style, a ntcer skill in the construction and devel- 
opement of his incidents, and a more faithful representation of 
the passions and the feelings which govern and influence man- 
kind. 

If literary merit is to be estimated by popularity, few works 
are to be preferred to Goldsinith’s Vicar of Wakefield. In spite 
of seme glaring improbabilities, the tale, though simple in the 
extreme, is interesting. ‘The narrative is easy, and the style 
flowing and chaste. The calm resignation of the Vicar, under 
the severest trials, his fervent piety, his practical virtue, his 
boundless charity and his parental tenderness, constitute the 
beau ideal of unaffected dignity and moral sublimity, whilst his 
unconscious pride tn the beauty of his daughters, and his pedan- 
try and ignorance of the world, tend to heighten the effect of 
his spotless worth and unwearted benevolence, by reminding us 
that he is formed of mortal elements. Mrs. Primrose, with all 
her economy and prudence and conjugal affection, seduced by 
motherly indulgence, to counteract her husband’s wisest plans 
by her own shrewd contrivances, affords a fine contrast to his 
undoubting confidence. ‘These and other admirably drawn 
characters, with graphic descriptions of the quiet occupations 
and humble engagements of domestic life, interspersed with 
scenes of exquisite tenderness and of genuine humour, impart 
to the pages of the Vicar of Wakefield a charm which is long 
remembered, mingled with a regret, that its author should have 
written so little, in that species of composition, in which he was 
so eminently qualified to excel. 

Mackenzie is peculiarly the novelist of the heart. He com- 
bines no elaborated series of incidents to terrify or surprise, but 
contents himself with common events, inartifictally woven into 
a tale, for the purpose of developing those nice and delicate 
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springs of human action, which exercise a potent sway over 
the refined and sensitive, although they are uvfelt by the vota- 
ries of ambition and of avarice. In executing this design, he 
melts the heart, purifies the soul with elevated morality, forci- 
bly inculeates the dangers of temptation, aud demonstrates, by 
felicitous examples, that our affections and inclinations, how- 
ever blameless or amiable the source in which they originate, 
unless restrained by reflection and prudence, conduct us to error 
and to crime, to wretchedness and remorse. 

Since the publication of the works which we have, rapidly, 
sketched, numerous competitors, in the same field, have ap- 
peared, whose particular claims to notice, we shall not investi- 
gate. There never was a period so prolific in prose works of 
fiction, as the present. They flow in an uninterrupted stream, 
not only from the pens of professed authors, but of lawyers, 
physicians, statesmen, officers of the army and navy, leaders of 
fashion, the fir sex, and even of ministers of religion. The 
most distinguished among this mass, are Scott, Godwin, Galt, 
Hope, D'tsraeli, Bulwer, James, Madame D’Arblay, Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Austen. 

In the few observations which we shall submit, as to the dif- 
ferences existing between the reigning novelists and their pre- 
decessors, we exclude Sir Walter Scott. He stands upon an 
eminence, to which approaches have been made, but no one has 
placed himself by bis side. As in an intellectual rainbow all 
the various colours and hues of thought are reflected from his 
creative mind. He derives the incidents of his tales, from the 
rude ballad, the popular tradition, the records of history, the 
black letter of archaiology, the legends of superstition, the fables 
of romance, and the sober suggestions of reason and common- 
sense. ‘These ample stores are adorned with so rare a combi- 
nation of invention and judgment, pathos and humour, learn- 
ing and taste, general speculation and individual accuracy, that 
were not the fact indubitable, that the ‘* Waverly Novels” pro- 
ceeded from one person, we should suppose them to be a selec- 
tion formed from the choicest compositions of a long series of 
the most gifted writers. 

When Richardson, and Fielding, and Smollett flourished, al- 
though the barriers which were formerly interposed between 
different orders and ranks, had been, to a considerable extent, 
removed, still birth and station maintained so much of their an- 
cient stateliness and reserve, as to exclude that ease and fami- 
liarity of social intercourse, which are necessary tu a clear com- 
prehension of the character of man, in the various situations in 
which he is placed. ‘These writers and their contemporaries, 
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therefore, furnish us with general descriptions, conveying to us 
accurate conceptions of our species, as divided into classes and 
orders, and of the peculiarities and habits by which these classes 
and orders were distinguished ; but beyond this, they scarcely 
advanced. They rather pourtray groups and assemblages of the 
human race, than the peculiar forms and features of the mem- 
bers of which it is composed. 

By the French revolution, the manners and usages of a_re- 
fined and populous kingdom underwent a radical change, the 
effects of which were not confined to its own territories. They 
were visible on the continent of Europe, and extended to the 
dominions of Great-Britain. ‘That revolution had a powerful 
tendency to elevate the condition of the gentry and the middle 
classes of England, and to introduce a state of society, in 
which different ranks mingled together, without that formality 
and restraint, which had formerly prevailed. The civility of 
the peer was no longer regarded as condescension—an acquain- 
tance with him no longer esteemed an honour, by the commoner, 
The doors being thus thrown open to a wider and more perfect 
knowledge of man, stripped of artificial delusions—his adven- 
titious qualities were separated from those which were natural, 
aud the real motives by which he was actuated, were discovered 
by the keen observer. 

This change in manners is strikingly apparent in the works 
of the more recent novelists. ‘They do not circumscribe their 
views to genera and species, which receive a colour and a tone 
from tecbnical and conventional causes. ‘They descend into 
the bosom of man—explore its depths and shallows, and lay 
bare the wanderings of the heart. ‘They catch the idiosynera- 
sies of the temper and disposition, aud present to us the indivi- 
dual, amidst the bustle of the world, and in the privacy of re- 
tirement. They represent human life as ut is, a chequered 
scene of good and evil, of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow ; 
and describe the conflicts between duty and desire, reason and 
passion, under the infinite variety of circumstances to which all 
are more or less exposed. Such works differ jittle in utility 
from moral essays and metaphysical treatises, whilst by the al- 
lurements of style, of amusing details, lively effusions of fancy, 
and of the curiosity excited by the story, they keep the atten- 
tion more fixed, than abstract disquisitions and dry discussions, 
and thus produce upon the reader a more agreeable and perma- 
nent impression. He who will take the same pains to study 
the philosophy of novels, as did the elder of the two scholars 
in his journey to Salamanca, to unravel the meaning of the epi- 
taph of the licentiate, Pedro Garcias, will be rewarded for his 
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trouble, by an acquaintance with the human mind, not less in- 
structive in the stories of Gil Blas, of Old Mortality, and of 
Ennui, than in the volumes of Hartley, Hutchinson or Reid. 
The novel of which the title is prefixed to this article, did 
not immediately attract the public eye. In Great-Britain, it 
was first noticed in the Quarterly Review for March, 182s, and 
in the Edinburgh Review for October, 1830. Although both 
of these Reviews speak of it with high praises; yet in the for- 
mer only two, and in the latter ouly three pages are dedicated 
to its consideration, including a page and a half of quotation. 
The unfavourable inference which might be drawn froin its fai- 
lure to produce an immediate impression, is, by no means, con- 
clusive as to its merits; for Goidsmith’s Viear of Wakefield 
remained in manuscript for two years, with its purchaser, a weal- 
thy bookseller, who distrusted its success, until after the publi- 
cation of the ‘Traveller had established the fame of its author. 
There is nothing remarkable in the construction of the story, 
in * Cyril Thornton,” or in the arrangement or management of 
its incidents. Its characters are numerous, taken from various 
classes and conditions, and generally drawn with uncommon 
force and discrimination. ‘The style, with some exceptions, is 
correct and classical, and occasionally powerful and nervous. 
Cyril Thornton was the youngest son of an English gentle- 
man of ancient and respectable descent. Having, ‘accidentally, 
been the cause of the death of bis elder brother, his father 
withdraws his affections from him, and disinherits him. At the 
age of sixteen, he is sent to the university of Glasgow, where he 
wins the favour of a wealthy and eccentric uncle. He afier- 
wards enters into the army, and is upon duty at Halifax, in No- 
va Scotia, Gibraltar, Ireland, Portugal and Spain. tn the two 
latter countries, he participates in some of the battles against 
the French, which he describes with singular ability. At Ro- 
leia, he is taken prisoner, and after being liberated by the Con- 
vention of Cintra, he again falls into the hands of the enemy 
by his own imprudence, and is carried to Madrid, from whence 
escaping, in the disguise of a muleteer, he returns to England. 
Not long afterwards his father dies, leaving the bulk of his for- 
tune to his widow (the step-mother of Cyril) and her infant son. 
As he was ina state of extreme imbecility of mind and body, 
when he executed his will, Cyril resolves to contest its validity, 
and takes the necessary measures for that purpose; but before 
the trial of the cause, his brother dies, when he makes a com- 
promise with Mrs. ‘Thornton, by which he is put into the pos- 
session of his paternal estate. After arranging his domestic 
affairs. and engaging himself to be married to the beautiful and 
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fascinating Lady Melicent de Vere, he rejoins the peninsular 
army. At the battle of Albuera he receives several wounds, 
the consequences of which were the disfigurement of his face 
by a scar, and the loss of bis left arm. In this altered condi- 
tion, Lady Melicent abandons him. This disappointment in 
love overwhelms him with the deepest affliction and despon- 
dency. At length, overcoming his unavailing and unmanly re- 
grets, he marries the gentle Laura Willoughby, quits the mili 
tary profession, and retires to the seat of his ancestors. Such is 
the outline of the story, which is diversified with many subor- 
dinate incidents, generally introduced without confusion, or 
distracting the attention from the main design; but, in our 
judgment, the principal merit of this novel consists in the viva- 
city and spirit which are displayed in the characters and de- 
scriptions with which it abounds. Of these we shall present our 
readers with some specimens. We will commence with one 
co-eval with an early period of our hero’s life: 


“Of my grandmother (he says) I have a distinct and vivid recollee- 
tion. I remember a stately old lady, in an oreille-d’ours-coloured silk 
gown, with a pyramidal head-dress, an enamelled snuff-box in her 
hand, and a ponderous gold equipage at her girdle. I remember, too, 
the insidious delight taken both by my brother and myself in getting 
behind her chair, and tugging at the lace-lappets, which depended 
from the apex of her coitture. She died, and | was allowed to join in 
paying the last duties to her remains. ‘The pomp and splendour with 
which the, earthly tabernacle of my grandimother was restored to its 
kindred elements, made a prodigious impression on my young imagin- 
ation. ‘lhe hearse, in all its plumed aud melancholy grandeur ; the 
crimson velvet coffin, with its gilt escutcheons ; the sable mutes, and 
the long and sombre procession, contributed to people my mind with 
ideas to which till then it had been a stranger. There is something 
wild and shadowy in death to the imagination of a child. It is sur- 
rounded by a certaim dim grandeur and awful solemnity, which per- 
haps his very iguorance of its nature, tends rather to increase than di- 
minish. He reads in the countenances around him, that something of 
dread and terror has befallen them. He learns that a being from in- 
fancy familiar to his eyes, and at whose approach, perhaps, they ever 
brightened, shall meet them no more—that he is gone to a far distant 
land, from which he never will return. He knows this, and he knows, 
likewise, that this is not all, There is something still beyond, with 
which his understanding vainly strives to grapple. Death is an abstrac- 
tion too pure for the comprehension of a child; and when, in the gra- 
dual dawning of his intellect, it becomes intelligible, he finds that the dis- 
persion of the mist which obscured the summit of the mountain has added. 
nothing to its splendourand sublimity. For myself, while the funeral pa- 
geant of my grandmother impressed me with feelings of respect for her 
when dead, of which, when living, f had been far from betraying any 
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symptoms, I likewise drew from it my first lesson of the transient na- 
ture of human glory, by observing how speedily she was forgotten.” p. 4. 


The characters of the father and mother of Cyril are well 
drawn and happily contrasted : 


‘* My father was a man of retired habits and reserved manners. I 
have already stated, that, on the death of my grandfather, it had been 
found necessary to sell a large portion of the family estates. ‘This was 
a severe blow to my father’s pride, and one, I think, from which he ne- 
ver afterwards recovered. At no period of his life had his taste led him 
into expensive pursuits, nor bad he launched into any expenditure un- 
suited to the liberal establishment, which the world considered it fitting 
for a person of his station and expectations to maintain. The portion 
of his fortune which still remained to him, was amply sufficient for the 
supply of all the comforts, and even elegancies of life; yet the dis- 
memberment of his hereditary property was not the less severely felt by 
a person of his temperament, because it involved no curtailment of his 
own personal enjoyments. The wound rankled in his mind and achange 
in his character was thenceforward visible to all. Before this event, 
my father had been accustomed to move among the magnates of the 
land, with that due feeling of consequence and equality which belong- 
ed to his birth and fortune. He had entered life with the feelings of a 
high-born English gentleman, knowing his proper station in society, and 
neither betraying petty jealousy of his equals, nor kibing the heels of 
his superiors. It was now different. From the loss of property the 
loss of influence was inseparable. He was no longer selected as the 
foreman of grand juries, or the chairman of quarter sessions. His 
hall, at Michaelmas and Ladyday, was no longer crowded with the 
throng of tenants, who came to pay their rents or solicit forbearance: 
‘ Like angel visits, few and far between,’ they now came singly in; and 
though the steward still received them throned as formerly in his elbow- 
chair, and with all his former solemn courtesy, the life and bustle of 
the scene was gone ;— 


‘“‘*Twas Greece, but living Greece no more.” 
* * * * * 


It is not in all cases that the uses of adversity are sweet. In my father’s 
they certainly were notso. He became irascible and morose, and jea- 
lous of those small attentions and trifling distinctions in society, to 
which birth affords, probably, the best claim, but to which wealth is the 
surest passport. In attempting to conceal, even from himself, the mor- 
tifying fact, that he was now become a much less considerable person 
than formerly, he assumed an air of austerity in his own family, and of 
dogmatism in society. He refused the county-hunt access to his fox 
covers, became litigious about the extent of his manorial rights, cut the 
Vicar for saluting him with a familiar nod, and succeeded in getting 
himself almost unanimously voted, both the worst neighbour, and the 
most disagreeable man, in the county. Henceforth my father’s life 
was embittered by a series of difficulties and disappointments, petty in- 
deed in their nature, but not on that account less galling to a mind so 
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morbidly sensitive as his. He imagined himself slighted, and knew 
himself to be disliked. He was probably both; but the cause was to be 
found, less in his change of circumstances than of character. * * * 

‘* My mother was the daughter of a dignitary of the church, and 
brought with her little accession either of blood or of fortune. But she 
brought what was better, and more valuable than these, an excellent 
understanding, and an affectionate heart. She had been a beauty in her 
youth, and, during two seasons which she spent at Bath with her father, 
her charms had been the object of general homage and admiration. 
Circumstances of which I have acquired a knowledge, induce me to 
believe that her marriage with my father had been one rather of pru- 
dence than of love. If this was so, i@belied the common prediction 
with regard to such marriages, for the union was not an unhappy one. 
It was, indeed, impossible, I think, to know my mother in the intimate 
relations of domestic life, and not to love her. While her conduct, as a 
wife and mother, was truly exemplary, her cheerfulness and benevo- 
lence of disposition tended greatly to soothe and soften the inequalities, 
to which my father’s spirits were habitually subject ; and she threw 
around her an elegance and refinement, of which the whole establish- 
ment unconsciously partook.”’ pp. 5-7. 


Cyril becomes the melancholy, though guiltless cause of his 
elder brother’s death, and the effect which this accident produ- 
ces in his father’s feelings towards him is powerfully imagined 
and forcibly described. The violent grief of the parent and 
the curses imprecated by him upon the head of the murderer 
not only of his darling child, but of his heir, are succeeded by 
a coldness and furmality in his behaviour to Cyril, which ter- 
minate in an irrepressible antipathy and an utter disinherison of 
his affections and his property. He never could get rid of the 
cruel suspicion attached to the idea that when Cyril killed his 
brother, he had also removed the only bar between himself and 
the inheritance of his ancestors : 


‘** With my father it was different. Like a stroke of God’s lightning 
had the blow descended on his head; and the consequences were at 
first terrible. He rolled in the dust—he grieved, and would not be com- 
forted. Dreadful and agonizing were the pangs he suffered; till at 
length he lay exhausted by the intensity of his anguish, 


“ And show'd no signs of life, save his limbs quivering.” 


Then in the bitterness of a wounded spirit he uttered curses on the au- 
thor of his bereavement. Oh, how witheringly did they fall on my 
mother’s heart! She knew that, till then, her cup of misery had not 
mantled to the brim. She knelt at his feet, and implored, vainly im- 
plored him to recall the dreadful words. Then she told him, what as 
yet he knew not, of my danger—ofmy madness. In the agony of her 
despair she brought him to my bed. My father heard there the sounds 
of suffering and delirium that burst from me, and he gazed on my 
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fiery eyeballs and haggard countenance. Then only it was that he re- 
called the dreadful curse he had invoked, and with a penitent and 
softened heart, bedewed my temples with his tears. 

** Yet I believe he never perfectly forgave me. On my recovery, his 
manner towards me was kind, and unmarked by any of that austerity 
to which I had been accustomed. He studiously avoided any recollec- 
tion which might disturb that mental tranquillity so essential to the com- 
plete restoration of my health. Still there was ever about him some- 
thing of coldness and constraint, that told me I could never more be 
the object of his love. I knew and felt this. My mother, with affec- 
tionate earnestness, endeavoured to combat this growing dislike, and 
to turn the current of his affe@tion into its natural channel. Never, 
surely, was there a warmer or more impassioned advocate. She direct- 
ed his view to all that was good and praiseworthy in my character, and 
euvlarged on those qualities and talents which appeared to her partial 
eyes to give large promise of future distinction. But in vain. There 
was a barner that could not be surmounted; and the place which 
Charles had filled in my father’s heart was destined to remain for ever 
in abeyance.” pp. 19, 20. ' 

The succeeding scene occurred after his return from Glas- 
gow, but we shall introduce it in this connexion. It took 
place soon after the death of his mother. 


“When we met, his reception of me was cold and embarrassing. 
Since he last saw me, I had studied, and with some distinction, at col- 
lege. My mind had been opened and enlarged—I had laid up some 
trifling stores, at least, of liberal and useful knowledge ; and my father 
was himself a man of elegant taste and literature, well qualified to dis- 
cern and appreciate the extent of my acquirements. 

* Whatever change in these respects, however, was discernible, he 
regarded without interest, and to him my mind was destined to remain 
a sealed volume, the contents of which he cared not to know. We 
were, in short, as two planets kept separate by a repulsive power which, 
while it prevented the possibilityof nearer approach, unfortunately was 
not opposed to an unlimited divergence.” p. 144, 

* * * * * * 


_ * While T was endeavouring to arrange my ideas for an eclaircisse- 
ment, and hesitating whether I should solicit an interview verbally or 
by a letter, I received one morning a message from my father, com- 
manding my presence in the library. My heart throbbed violently, for 
I felt the long-looked-for moment was come, in which the character of 
my future prospects, perhaps the happiness of my life, was to be decid- 
ed. Endeavouring, therefore, to concentrate my ideas as much as, in 
the agitation of my thoughts, was possible, I proceeded to the confer- 
ence, filled with the deepest anxiety for its result. When | entered the 
library, my father was seated at a table, engaged in writing; but on 
my entrance he rose, and having twice paced the apartment, remained 
standing in front of the fireplace. Then turning towards me, and 
looking at me for the first time, he said, ‘ be seated.” I obeyed. 
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*** T have sent for you, sir, continued he, ‘ because I think the time 
has at length arrived when it is fitting we should come to a mutual and 
clear understanding. You are a young man, and have your way to 
make in the world. Have you thought of a profession ? ” 

** Long and deeply.’ 

*** And, of course, feel that your own knowledge and experience are 
of themselves perfectly competent to decide your choice? Is not this 
so?’ 

There was something of a sneer discernible on his countenance as 
he spoke, and I did not answer. He went on. 

*** You say you have considered the subject of your future profession 
long and deeply—coolly and dispassionately had been better words, 
and more to the purpose. You had once a boyish inclination for the 
army. Does this stili continue, or has some newer whimsy supplanted 
it {—Speak, sir.’ 

‘“** My sentiments are still unchanged. 1 feel that for no other pro- 
fession has nature qualitied me. In a military life are centred all my 
hopes and wishes, and my heart tells me J must be a soldier or nothing.’ 

*“* So, I thought as much; and since I now understand your views 
and intentions, it is fitting you should understand mine. Mark well, 
sir, what | am about to say, for every syllable of it concerns you deep- 
ly. When Dr. Lumley formerly communicated to me your wishes in 
regard to a profession, I need not tell you I had two sons, and you were 
the younger. As such, you could expect but a slender provision, and 
the militury life is one in which poverty is, perhaps, attended with fewer 
evils and privations than any other. 1 did not, therefore, think it ne- 
cessary to oppose your inclinations. Since then, you know how the as- 
pect of this family has been changed. Deep and sad changes have 
occurred. Your elder brother is no more, and of his death you were 
the cause. Ido not mean to accuse you—the innocent cause, if you 
will—but still by that very hand,’ pointing as he spoke, and slightly 
shuddering, ‘ he received his death ; and when you returned I saw it,— 
yes, I saw it—red with his blood. Nay, I would not willingly wound 
your feelings,’ observing my emotion, ‘ but I have often thought, and 
cannot but still think, how much sorrow and suffering had been spared 
us all, had it but pleased God that you had never breathed, or had been 
mercifully snatched from us in the cradle-—Compose yourself.’ 

I had indeed need of composure. Had I been stretched on the rack, 
1 feel convinced my sufferings would have been less acute than those I 
endured during this harsh ard unfeeling address. As he uttered it, I 
kept my eyes fixed on his countenance, as if with all my energies col- 
lected to brave the storm. Not once, even when his words pierced deep- 
est, did I withdraw them. At one moment it seemed as if he quailed 
beneath their gaze, for he turned his face half from me, and looked up- 
outhe ground. I endeavoured with all my strength to be calm, and my 
face, I believe, was so ; but beneath, every nerve and muscle of my bo- 
dy seemed heaved into distinct and separate action, which I had neither 
the power to command nor to repress. My frame shook as if with 
an ague. My father betrayed signs of vehement emotion, both in 
speech and gesture, and the composure he prescribed to me was evt- 
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dently not unwanted by himself. He paced several times up and 
down the apartment, and then confronting me, in his former station, he 
resumed :— 

*** You are now an only son, and probably expect to enter on life 
with greater advantages and higher prospects than before. The world, 
of course, look on you, and you perhaps look upon yourself, as the 
heir to this estate. Indulge not in such adelusion. It is but justice to 
let you know your real situation. While another child of mine survives, 
Thornhill will never be yours. Such is my determination ; and if you 
view it calmly and aright, you ought not, you cannot wish it otherwise. 
You have been made the instrument of Divine vengeance on your fam- 
ily. Would you accept reward for this? Through your murderous 
negligence your brother lost his life. Would you, could you turn fra- 
tricide to profit, aud take wages for your brother’s blood? Think you 
wealth thus acquired would come to you unburdened by a curse? Or 
could you for a moment drown, amid its poor pitiful enjoyments, the 
remembrance of the price yon paid forthem? Believe me, in this re- 
spect, at least, | am not unjust to you, and doubt not that you would 
cast from you, as a loathsome thing, fortune so detestable and unhal- 
lowed in its acquisition. Were it otherwise, I should disown you for 
my son, and spurn you from my threshold. But enough. Expect 
nothing from me but the provision you were originally entitled to as a 
younger son. You know the footing on which you will enter the world. 
Whatever your inclinations may be in regard to your future pursuits, I 
will not oppose them. But ponder well before you decide. In the 
church there is a living in my gift, to which, if you take orders, you 
may reasonably look forward. In the army I can assist you little. In 
this matter, however, | wish not to influence you; let the decision be 
your own. At present retire, and at some other time I will be glad to 
learn the issue of your deliberations.’ 

* * * * * * * * 

“1 reflected long and deeply on the extraordinary address to 
which I had recently listened. I analyzed it in my mind, and en- 
deavoured to recall, if possible, the very words he had spoken. I did 
this, 1 think, on the whole, calmly and deliberately. Resentment I cer- 
tainly did feel, but not that resentment which seeks to pervert the motives 
of its object. I passed in review all my conduct to my father, from my 
very infancy. ‘Towards him I stood acquitted, for I felt that the na- 
tural promptings of my heart had been to love and duty. What, then, 
had I done, that the greatest and most terrible misfortune of iny life, 
under which even my reason had suffered temporary obscuration, 
should thus be cruelly recalled, and made matter of insidious and ma- 
lignant charge? What heart but my father’s could have done this? 
Was it not enough to disinherit me, and, by so doing, affix in the eyes 
of the world a stigma to my name, without adding insult and outrage 
to injury, torture to injustice 2. He could plead no provocation, no pas- 
sion, no chafing of the blood to palliate the cowardly ferocity of this 
most assassin-like attack. No: it was made coolly and deliberately ; 
and, with premeditated malice, a vital part had been selected for every 
stab. 


Cyril Thornton. [Nov. 
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“The mere loss of fortune affected me but little, and though I felt 
internal consciousness that the privation was unjust, yet worldly advan- 
tages had entered too little into my calculations of happiness, to occa- 
sion any very strong or poignant disappointment by their lass. The 
views of youth are seldom interested; the yalue of wealth is learned 
only by experience, and experience I had none. The inheritance of 
my fathers was about to pass from me, but in the possession of my sis- 
ters I felt I could regard it without envy. It was against the cruel and 
implacable spirit which my father had betrayed towards me, that my 
whole soul rose in arms. ‘The ocean, it seemed to me, could not sepa- 
rate us more widely than we were destined thenceforward to be divi- 
ded. ‘There was a gulf between us, which, once passed, like the Sty- 
gian river, could never be recrossed. The ties of filial love and rever- 
ence seemed to be unloosed forever, and the shackles of parental bon- 
dage to have fallen from my limbs. 

‘** And it was so. From that hour I was free and independent. My 
father saw in my calm and stately bearing that his authority had passed 
away, and never afterward attempted to control my actions. His man- 
ner towards me was more considerate and conciliating than formerly, 
and when, in a few days, I informed him that my preference for a mil- 
itary life was decided and iminutable, he received the communication m 
silence and bowed his acquiescence. pp. 147-151. 


After the death of his brother, Cyril was despatched to the 
university of Glasgow, in which town was domiciliated Mr. Da- 
vid Spreull, the maternal ancle of Cyril, upon whose portrait 
more than ordinary care has been bestowed. With what suc- 
cess will be apparent from the following extracts: 


‘* Mr. Spreull’s counting-house was in the Trongate, and formed 
part of a large tenement which he had originally built, and which, 
from this circumstance, was generally known by the patronymic of 
* Spreull’s land.’ 

“Of this building, however, he occupied but a small portion, the 
rest being divided among a very numerous body of tenants, as ap- 
peared by the variety of printed names with which both sides of 
the outer entrance were adorned. Among these, the following notice, 
painted in large yellow letters, on a black ground, made no undistin- 
guished figure, ‘ David Spreull & Co. first door right-hand.’ [ advan- 
ced in the direction indicated, and entered a chamber where about a 
dozen clerks appeared very diligently engaged in business. In answer 
to my inquiries, | was informed, that there was at that moment a gen- 
tleman with Mr. Spreull, but that it was not probable the interview would 
last long, and he would, in a minute or two, be at liberty to receive me. 
The anticipations of the clerk were correct, for I had not kept my sta- 
tion above the time indicated, before a person passed me from an inner 
apartment, and immediately afterwards, I heard the following direc- 
tions issued in a loud and harsh voice, from within: ‘ Fergus, enter a 
sale of the fifty hoggits of Muscovado sugar, marked L. 'T. by the Ma- 
ty Jane, to Mac Vicar, Macfarlane and Macnab, at ninety-four, two 
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months and two months.’ I was now desired to ‘ walk ben,’ and, do- 
ing so, found myself at once in the presence of my uncle. 

He was engaged in writing, and did not at frstlook up. I hadthus an 
opportunity afforded me of examining his person, which I did with no small 
curiosity. He wasa man whose age it was not easy to determine from his 
appearance. Judging from his gray hair and wrinkled forehead, J had 
set him down at seventy-five, but when he turned upon me his quick and 
penetrating eye, I felt inclined to admit that be might be ten years 
younger. He was certainly a hale man, and bore about him no mark 
of decrepitude. ‘I'he features of his face were coarse, and his nose, 
in particular, far transcended, both in length and diameter, the ordinary 
and vulgar limits of nasal protuberance. His countenance was strong- 
ly marked throughout by shrewduess and intelligence, and the curvature 
of his upper lip, and an habitual contraction of the eye-brows, gave 
indication of a temper at once irascible and pertinacious. Such, at 
least, were the conclusions I had come to, when my observatious were 
suddenly cut short by their object, who, regarding me with a cursory 
and careless glance, thus addressed me: * Oh, you’re from Mr. Muckle- 
hose. Just tell him from me, that I cannot agree to a total loss in the 
case 0’ the Hercules. There’s a claim o’ salvage and nae mair. | told 
him sae yesterday at the coffee-room, and there’s nae use in his bother- 
ing me with messages about the matter. My mind’s made up. Good 
morning to you.’ 

* Having said this, he once more resumed his writing ; and T remain- 
ed silent for a minute or two, partly from surprise at being thus address- 
ed, and partly in the hope that a second glance migit correct the 
error into which he had fallen with regard to my character and _busi- 
ness. Of this, however, there seemed but little prospect. He appeared 
utterly insensible of my presence, and I at length determined to make 
myself known to him without further delay. 

“¢ Sir, you mistake. I—.’ 

*** What the deevil, sir, are you there yet?’ exclaimed the old 
gentleman, his eye kindling with passion—‘I mistake dol? Baldy 
Mucklehose will find, however, the mistake lies wi’ him, if he thinks 
the Glasgow underwriters are to accept a total loss, for what, at Lloyd’s, 
is considered only a case o” salvage.’ 

“* Permit me, sir, to inform you—’ 

‘**¢ No, sir, 1 want none of your information. You can inform me of 
nothing in the business, that I do not know better than either yourself 
or your employer. So, be good enough to stop your thrapple, and 
steek the door ahint you. I’ve other use for my time than to stand ar- 
gol-bargoling wi’ you.’ 

So saying, he again commenced writing, and I could scarce re- 
frain from laughing at the ridiculous position in which I was placed. 
Perceiving all the difficulties which opposed themselves to a verbal 
explanation, I determined to bring about an eclaircissement by the 
delivery of my mother’s letter. He received it in silence, and, hav- 
ing glanced over its contents, hastily rose and advanced towards me, 
extended a huge, hard and bony hand, and, grasping mine, administer- 
ed a shake, which, in the length of its duration, and the vehemence of 
its pressure, gave evidence of a cordial welcome. ‘ Ye’re welcome to 
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Glasgow, Mr. Cyril—I’m happy, very happy, tosee you. Ye’ve grown a 
braw big callant since I saw you last, that’s now ten years past at Mar- 
tinmas ; but you’ll no mind me, for you was then just a wee bit todlin’ 
thing, wi’ grat red cheeks, and twa wee shining een glaikin’ out owerthem. 
To an old man, like me, Mr. Cyril, ten years are no just sae long as 
they are to you; and it seems almost like yesterday, that I dandled you 
on my knee. But I maunna forget to speir after your lady-mother. I 
hope she’s keeping stout, and no suffering mair than we maen a’ expect 
to do as we advance in years.’ 

“The old gentleman still kept my hand pressed in his, while he 
uttered this kind and voluble address, yet it was done with the same 
unbending rigidity of feature, which had struck me on my first enter- 
ing the apartment. His face had apparently been modelled into one 
expression, by the unvaried and habitual action, through life, of one 
dominant feeling and excitement, till it had lost the power of change, 
and, like sculptured stone, the look once impressed on it was to be 
forever ineffaceable. But though my grim-visaged uncle possessed 
not the power of smoothing his wrinkled front, or of relaxing at 
will the hard contraction of his facial muscles, still there might be dis- 
covered, in the milder and more softened expression of his eye, indica- 
tion of warm and kindly feeling. It required some time to answer all 
his inquiries with respect to my family,” &c. pp. 28-31. 


The conversation was here interrupted by the arrival of a 
person upon business, when Mr. Spreull invites Cyril to dinner, 
and they separate. 

The foregoing extract, though a long one, could not have 
been curtailed without injustice to the author. It presents to 
us a portrait painted with the clearness of colouring and the 
minute fidelity of the Dutch school, and with a view of the in- 
ward man beyond what any painting can effect. ‘The disposi- 
tion of David Spreull was, originally, kind, his affections warm, 
his temper susceptible of strong and lasting impressions. Be- 
ing the vounger son of a highland laird, his father’s estate 
descended upon an elder brother, by whom, though possessed 
of ample means, he was refused a small sum of money, towards 
aiding him in the commencement of his worldly career. This 
harsh treatment from one so near to him by blood, he visited 
upon all mankind ; it rendered him unsocial and misanthropic ; 
he never forgot the unkindness, nor did he forgive it, until he fol- 
lowed the remains of his brother to the grave. A poor and friend- 
less boy, he got admittance into a counting-house in Glasgow. 
By rigid economy, patient assiduity, and undistracted attention 
toa single object, and the exercise of a sound and cautious 
judgment, he gradually accumulated immense wealth. In its 
acquisition all his thoughts were absorbed. He speculated up- 
on men and things, that he might avoid being deceived by an 
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agent, or over-reached in a bargain. Society, to him, was a 
blank. For him, conversation had no interest, unless upon 
matters of profit and loss. His pleasures were comprised in a 
few domestic comforts—a snug room, a loose gown, a pair of 
easy slippers, and an arm-chair by the fire-side—a_ few na- 
tional dishes dressed to suit his palate, and a moderate indul- 
gence, after the labours of the day, ina bowl of punch, skilfully 
and methodically compounded by himself. But habits, however 
undeviatingly pursued—oceupations, however circumscribed 
and selfish—however calculated to lead their follower from the 
interchange of those social duties and charities which impart a 
charm to existence, and connect us by a sympathetic bond with 
our species, had not withered in his bosom the benevolent feel- 
ings which he had originally cherished. These feelings had 
been blunted, but they were not extinguished ; and the specta- 
cle of Cyril,in the bloom and freshness of youth, the coatrast 
between his artlessness and simplicity, and the reserve and 
craft of those by whom he was surrounded, kindled into a lame 
the latent spark of his affections. Rebel nature had not been 
expelled from his heart ; and whilst warmly welcoming his 
nephew, he abandoned himself to the tenderness of early recol- 
lections, not the less grateful from the long interval that had 
elapsed since he had experienced their exhilirating influence. 
After the expiration of his college term, Cyril was directed 
by his father to return home, and on his way, to stop at Staun- 
ton-court, the seat of a distant relation, the Earl of Amersham. 


He accordingly proceeds to Staunton-court, and gives the fol- 
lowing account of his visit: 


“On descending from the carriage, I entered a circular hall of 
spacious dimensions, the roof of which ascended to the full height of 
the building, and was lighted by a cupola in the centre. The walls were 
wainscotted, and hung with pictures, and on a pedestal in the centre 
stood a statue of Charles the second, who, in the days of his adversity, 
had found both welcome and safety within the walls of Staunton. I 
was ushered across this magnificent apartment through a troop of li- 
veried menials, and after ascending a short marble stair-case, adorned 
and perfumed by a double row of beautiful exotics, entered the library, 
which I found untenanted. The groom of the chambers then informed 
me, that neither Lord nor Lady Amersham were at home, and requested 
to know whether I chose any refreshment after my journey. To this I 
answered in the negative, and the attendant making a polite bow, quitted 
the apartment. Thus left alone, and perhaps a little daunted by the 
pomp and ceremony with which the scene around me was invested, { 


seated myself in an easy-chair, and once more gave the reins to my 
fancy. 
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“‘] pictured to myself the owner of this splendid demesne. ‘ Un- 
doubtedly,’ I said, ‘ he is a person of lofty carriage and finished ele- 
gance of manner; proud, for how can he be otherwise? but his is a 
generous pride, ever veiled in courtesy to his equals, and kindness to 
inferiors. Raised by his wealth and station above the petty cares and 
anxieties by which meaner men are agitated, he is liberal, nay, munifi- 
cent in his ideas, with a hand open as day to melting charity. He is a 
hero—for the blood of the noblest chivalry of England flows in his 
veins. He isa patriot—for he cannot forget the country to which he 
ewes somuch. Heis loyal—for his station marks him out as a here- 
ditary bulwark of the throne.’ 

** In this manner did my imagination run on, adding new colours to 
the picture it had drawn, tll the owner of the mansion seemed to 
stand before me, invested with every possible grace and excellence. 

* AndTam now,’ thought I, ‘to appear in the presence of this noble 
and transcendant personage. With what an air of deference and 
respect must Laddress him; * ” ‘~ I shall, at least, do 
my best,’ resolved I, and, rising from my chair, advanced towards a 
pier-glass, in front of which I began to practice such bows and defer- 
ential mode of address, as appeared to me best suited te so formidable 
an intoduction. In order to derive all possible benefit from this pre- 
paratory rehearsal, I judged it rnght to suit the word to the action, ad- 
dressing myself first in the character of Lord Amersham, and then 
framing and fitting an answer in my own. 

“Mr. Thornton,’ said {f, as his Lordship’s mouth-piece, assuming 
at the same time an air of graceful dignity, mingled with much kind- 
ness and condescension, ‘Tf am delighted to have the honour of wel- 
coming you for the first time to Staunton-court. Believe me, I sin- 
cerely rejoice in this opportunity of cultivating an acquaintance which 
circumstances have long, too long, delayed. Lady Amersham, let me 
present to you our relation, Mr. Cyril Thornton. Lady Melicent, 1 
beg to introduce your cousin.’ 

**My Lord,’ replied I, in my own character, making, as I spoke, a 
profound obeisance, ‘do me the hovour, I pray your Lordship, to ac- 
cept my very sincere thanks for your kindness and condescension. To 
Lady Amersham and my fair cousin I —.’ 

** Here I was interrupted by a half suppressed titter in the apart- 
ment, a sound at that time more dreadful to my ear than would 
have been that of the explosion of a mine beneath my feet, or the 
hissing of a boa constrictor beneath the drawing-room table. I stood 
for an instant as if transfixed, my head bent forward in the act of ad- 
dressing my noble host, and my right hand extended to receive the 
friendly pressure of his palm. At length, assuming the courage of de- 
spair, I determined to know the worst ut once. I raised my head, and 
looking round, beheld two young ladies, who had evidently been wit- 
nesses of my absurd exhibition. Fancy a youth of acute, nay, almost 
morbid sensibility, placed in such a situation, and it is possible, barely 
possible, if you are a person of strong imagination, that you may form 
some inadequate idea of the spiritual torture I then suffered.” pp. 109, 
110. 
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The first part of this quotation is a natural and lively pic- 
ture of the sensations likely to arise in the mind of an inexpe- 
rienced youth, whose intercourse with the world had been con- 
fined to his home, in the country, a few neighbouring families, 
the professors, and his associates at the Glasgow university, 
when, for the first time, surrounded by the sumptuousness and 
grandeur of a nobleman’s establishment. Nothing was more 
probable, than that his eye, dazzled by what it gazed upon, 
should have suggested brilliaut conceptions to his fancy, of the 
dignity, the patriotism, the generosity, and the imposing air 
and courage of the high-born possessors of so much wealth 
and magnificence. But that a young gentleman of education 
and birth and good sense, should practice bows and attitudes, and 
rehearse grimaces before a looking-glass, which might, possi- 
bly, be in character, in a country-dancing master or an_ itine- 
rant player, is supremely extravagant. Instead of such an ex- 
hibition being humorous, it is downright absurd and ridiculous. 

At Staunton-court our hero becomes acquainted with the 
daughter of Lord Amersham, Lady Melicent de Vere, a Die 
Vernon, without her blueism, a Catharine Seyton, without ber 
jesuitism. He falls in love, though he scarcely dares to confess 
it to himself, from the conviction, that his suit to one so elevated 
by rank and fortune, would be utterly hopeless. In truthshe was 
‘made to engage all hearts and charm all eyes,” if so wide 
an empire could be attained by beauty, and wit, and vivacity, and 

race, and mind and manners. 

Whilst Cyril is luxuriating in the day-dreams of love, he re- 
ceives a letter communicating to him the dangerous illness of 
his mother, which causes his instant departure for Thornhill, 
the seat of his father. He did not arrive there until after his 
mother’s death, an event which he deplores, with the sincerest 
and deepest sorrow. ‘Time allayed his anguish, and he passed 
some months at Thornhill, in the enjoyment of the society of 
his sisters, between whom and himself the tenderest affection 
subsisted. We have already noticed the final interview between 
Cyril and bis father. He proceeds to London, to prepare himself 
to join his regiment at Halifax, in Nova Scotia, and whilst in that 
city, was led into pleasures and dissipations, by which the sum 
allowed to him by his father to equip himself for the army, 
was soon exhausted. In this embarrassing situation, he applies 
to his uncie Spreull for relief, informing him, candidly, of the 
errors and imprudences which had occasioned his pecuniary 
distress. By the return of the post, a liberal remittance is sent 
to him by his uncle, accompanied with two letters, which are 
so strongly characteristic of the national feelings.and the deeply 
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rooted habits of the writer, that we shall submit them to the 
reader. 


“ * Glasgow, 28th March, 18— 
Oyrm THornton, Esq. 

Sim, — We beg to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favour 
of 17th current to our Mr. D. 8. By his desire we now enclose a bill 
at sight on Messrs. Smith, Payne, Smith & Co. bankers, London, for 
5002. which is placed to your debit. As we observe there are no funds 
of yours in our haads, we shall be happy to receive at your earliest con- 
venience, a remittance to balance the debt. We remain, 

Sir, 
** Your most obedient servants, 
“* Per pro. David Spreull and Co. 
Joun Fergus.’ 


“| confess I was at first rather hurt and surprised, to find my confi- 
dential letter thus auswered by a clerk; but observing in one corner, 
the letters ‘I’. O. iu large characters, I turned the page, and found on the 
other side a letter in the well-known autograph of my uncle. 


** My Dear Lappre, 

*** Many thanks for your letter, and for thinking of your old uncle 
in the time of your trouble and difficulty ; yet I'll not deny that it has 
cost me a sore heart, and given me much uneasiness On your account. 
There’s dole in the thought that you should, so young, have fallen into 
such courses as you tell me of in your letter. ‘Three hundred pounds 
in three weeks! never did I hear of such wasteful expense in all my 
born days. Fourteen pounds, five and eight pence a day! this would 
keep the Lord Provost, Bailies, Dean of Guild, and hail Town-Coun- 
cil of Glasgow in bed, board, and washing for a week ! There’s an old 
proverb, Cyril, that a fool and his money are soon parted; and, truly, 
yours seems to have melted like snaw aff a dyke. I think you must 
have been sore imposed on by designing folk, that have been galravich- 
ing at your expense, for such a sum is not to be fairly spent by a cal- 
lant like you in any way that I can understand. 

“*¢ But it little matters to think of the money; could ten times, ay, 
or fifty times the sum do you any good, it should be forthcoming at a 
word, and shall be so when you want it, whether [I’m living or dead. 
But | would give you a word of advice for your own sake, my dear 
laddie, even though you may think it’s no kind to do so in the time of 
your necessity. Remember, Cyril, you’re the last prop and stay of an 
ancient and respectable house. The eyes of those that love you are 
now turned towards you with hope and fear. Quit the evil course of 
life you have already entered. Be not deceived by the glamour and 
the temptations of vice, but maintain a douce and correct demeanour 
before man, and a spirit of humble piety towards God. I can only 
speak in generals to you, Cyril, anent such matters, for I have had no 
experience of the class of folk among whom your lot has been cast, 
and cannot warn you more particularly about the trials you are likely to 
meet in your path of life. But enter on your profession in a right spi- 
rit; take honour for your compass, and however you may be tossed 
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about by misfortane, by the Grace of God both ship and cargo will 
come safely to port at last. Whenever you want a friend, apply to me, 
and I will always take your doing so a kindness. 

* * By John Fergus’ letter, on the other side, you will observe that a 
draft for 500/. is enclosed ; he knows nothing of the why or the where- 
fore ; but like all money disposed of to be entered in the books of the con- 
cern, and therefore I desired John to remit you the bill aforementioned, 
but never fash your thumb about what he says anent expecting a re- 
mittance in return. Now, may God bless and prosper you, my dear 
laddie, is the prayer of your affectionate friend and uncle, 

Davip pp. 177, 178. 


Cyril being provided with the necessary means by bis uncle, 
speedily equips himself, and in due season lands at Halifax, 
where he is put upon duty with his regiment, which formed part 
of the garrison at that place. He is cordially received by his 
brother officers, whose different dispositions, manners and ha- 
bits he describes with a masterly pencil. From Halifax he is 
ordered to Gibraltar, where he had the misfortune to be sta- 
tioned, when the garrison was invaded by that dreadful scourge 
of humanity, the yellow-fever. The medical officers were not 
aware of its approach until many had fallen its victims. Every 
measure of precaution was vain. Its progress through narrow 
streets and crowded dwellings was rapid and appalling. 


‘“*[t is impossible (says our hero) to conceive a spot better fitted for 
the dissemination of infectious disease than Gibraltar. Had the town 
been doubled in extent, it could scarcely have afforded sufficient ac- 
commodation to the numbers which were even then crowded within its 
narrow limits. ‘The rent demanded for the smallest house in Gibraltar 
equalled that of a splendid mansion in London. The consequence of 
course was, that a domicile which could afford comfortable accommo- 
dation for one family, became the residence of many; nor was it an 
uncommon circumstance that fifty or even a hundred individuals were 
congregated beneath a single roof. The great proportion of these 
were foreigners ; and when we consider how little attention was neces- 
sarily paid to cleanliness in such dwellings; the unhealthy atmosphere 
in which their inmates were condemned to live and breathe—we shall not 
feel surprised that all human endeavours to arrest the progress of the pes- 
tilence were in vain. I had beenin such houses. In an apartment scarce- 
ly the size of an ordinary English bedroom, I had beheld the accom- 
modation of twenty human beings, where, stretched upon a mat or car- 
pet, they, every night, even in the hottest season, retired to rest. In 
such hives of men, when fever once appeared, it of course spread like 
wildfire ; there the arm of death was raised to strike—who could pre- 
vent its falling ? 

‘** Weeks passed, and the fever-demon continued to stalk onward in 
his course, nor would stay his step even fora moment. The disease 
spread on all hands; lazarettos were filled, and the number of deaths 
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increased till it exceeded a hundred a-day. Our regiment was station- 
ed in the town, but no time was lost in removing us from the focus of 
infection, and we went into camp on a very elevated part of the hill, which 
gave promise of exemption from the disease raging below, in the healthy 
freshness of its atmosphere. Had it been possible, indeed, to eut off 
ali communication with the town, itis probable this promise might have 
been fulfilled. But the military duty of the place required the presence of 
soldiers, and it was necessary that every day a certain proportion should 
descend into what might almost, without poetical figure, be called “ the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death.” Under such circumstances, it was 
scarcely to be expected that we should pass through the arrowy shower 
safe and unstricken ; several of the soldiers caught the infection, and 
there was fever in the camp. 

** The disease, whose ravages till then we had regarded with a sort 
of disinterested compassion, now came home to the business and bo- 
soms of us all, and brought with it a sense of helplessness and depres- 
sion even now painful toremember. Men, who have since proved them- 
selves incapable of shrinking from death in the field, shook with the ter- 
rors of this new and terrible assailant, and would gladly have fled from a 
contest which cost the vanquished life, but brought no honour to the 
victor. 

“* L have always had an almost morbid dread of fever. In its slow 
and silent approach,—in the sudden and dreadful gripe with which it 
seizes on the very life-springs,——in the entire prostration of strength 
with which it is accompanied,—-in the fearful tempest of delirium with 
which the spirit is at once cast down and overwhelmed,—in the horrid 
nightmare of the soul, the visionary yet dreadful phantoms that hover 
round the pillow of the sufferer,—in all these things I have ever found mat- 
ter of deep and unconquerable fear. There is no other phasis of disease 
which brings with it, to my imagination, an accumulation of terrors so 
deep and awful. It is not the pain, for that [ could contemplate calm- 
ly, and I trust endure patiently. It is not the death to which it leads, 
that could thus fright my soul from her propriety. But at once to lose 
all the powers and attributes of an intellectual being,——not to meet 
death calmly and collectedly, but, in the wreck of all the faculties, to 
be swept, as it were by a hurricane into the grave—this itis at which [ 
still shudder—this it was that I found it impossible to contemplate with 
a resigned and resolute spirit. 

“There are melancholy associations connected with this portion of 
my narrative from which [ would gladly escape. 1 am unwilling, too, 
to attempt a description of scenes to which, though indelibly imprint- 
ed on my memory, I could do little justice in words, and which 
have already given full scope to the powers and genius of writers, with 
whom I would not willingly be weighed in the balance: yet to pass 
them wholly by is impossible. 

‘** Deep gloom hung on us all. Melancholy was the daily meeting at 
the mess; for we had only to recount the still advancing progress of 
the pestilence, or the name of some companion who since yesterday 
had fallen its victim. But worse than all was it, when called by duty 
to descend into the town; to see the streets desolate and deserted, to 
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hear, as we passed the closed dwellings, the loud and terrible shrieks of 
some delirious sufferer within ; and then the horn that gave signal of 
the approach of the dead-cart, as it slowly rolled onwards in its dismal 
circuit! Never has its wild dissonance passed from my ear—never, I 
believe, shall it utterly pass away, and be forgotten.” pp. 255-257. 


Cyril, with the survivors of his regiment, returns to England, 
where he is stationary for two years. He then joins the expe- 
dition, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, destined for the assistance 
of Spain and Portugal. In the battie of Roleia, as advancing 
rapidly towards a position of the enemy, he is wounded and 
taken prisoner ; but ts restored to liberty, on the ratification of 
the treaty of Cintra. Shortly afterwards, he is again taken 
prisoner, through his own imprudence; and effects his escape, 
by the contrivance of a Spanish lady, whose sole motive for 
befriending him, was gratitude for the kind treatment which 
her son had experienced, when a captive in England. Upon 
being restored to his native country, he immediately repairs to 
Thorvhill, where he beholds his father the wreck of what he 
had been, and sinking under the ravages of time and mental 
inquietude. He leaves Thornhill for Bath, and there meets 
with Lady Melicent. Notwithstanding her gracious manner 
towards him, and his undiminished love, he did not, for a nro- 
ment, think of aspiring to her hand. According to all the fixed 
and settled rules of society, a more improbable event could 
hardly be imagined, than that he, a captain inthe army, with 
scarcely any fortune beyond his pay, should carry off the daugh- 
ter, and the only child, of an ancient peer, of vast possessions, 
the fairest of the fair, the reigning belle, and the load-star of 
attraction, in the highest circles of the wealthy and the noble. 
Though he sighed, when he reflected upon what seemed to him 
to be insuperable obstacles to the attainment of his desires, he 
indulged in no visions of a felicity, which he despaired of rea- 
lizing. In his own language, he ‘built no fabric of love or 
ambition, on a foundation so fantastic, as that of winning Lady 
Melicent to be the lady of his love.” 

His stay at Bath is cut short, by the death of his father, 
which hurries him to Thornhill. Finding that, with the ex- 
ception of trifling legacies to his daughters, he had left his 
estate to his widow and her infant son, and knowing the bodily 
and mental feebleness under which he laboured, when he exe- 
cuted his will, Cyril resolves to dispute its validity. He accord- 
ingly communicates his intention to Mrs. ‘Thornton, and goes 
to London to make the necessary arrangements for the prose- 
cution of his suit. Having accomplished this object, he avails 
himself of an invitation from Lord Amersham, to pass some 
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weeks at Staunton-court. During this visit, the arrow of Cupid, 
which had pierced his heart, was driven to its inmost core. 
After hesitations, and doubts, and fears, matters were brought to 
an eclaircisement; and if there be truth in words, he was the 
accepted lover of Lady Melicent de Vere, though, for sufficient 
reasons, the enjoyment was not then to be indulged. Witha 
convulsive heaving of the bosom, and dissolved in tears, she 
bade adieu to our hero, who once more repaired to the seat of 
war, in Spain. He was present at the battle of Albuera, and 
narrates the particulars of it with spirit and clearness. In the 
course of the action, all the senior officers of his regiment hav- 
ing been killed or wounded, the command of it devolved upon 
him. Whilst leading it to the charge, he received a shot in 
the body, another in the left arm, aud a sabre cut in the face, 
and was carried, senseless, to his tent. ‘The consequences of 
his wounds were a painful and lingering illness, the loss of an 
arm, and a scar from the temple tothe mouth, which disfigured 
his handsome countenance. Conceiving, that to woman’s 
eye, he had become an object of disgust, he determined to 
free Lady Melicent from her engagement, whatever anguish 
the sacrifice might cost him. As he traced the words, by which 
he renounced what was dearest to him on earth, his sufferings 
were so poignant, as almost to conquer his resolution. He, 
nevertheless, remained firm, and related to Lady Melicent the 
miserable condition, to which he had been reduced, by the for- 
tune of war— 

** Thanked her—fondly, fervently and gratefully thanked her—for 
her love. That he had been its object would still be the pride, as 
it must vow be the only consolation of his heart. He absolved her 
from her engagement, and assured her, that her happiness would be 
the object of his fondest prayers. Fortune had dealt him, perhaps, a 
hard measure, but he was resigned. Henceforward, she would think 
of him as one severed from her, forever, but as one whose love would 
only be exhaled in his latest gasp.” (Such, he says, was the substance 
of my letter.) ‘* As I wrote it, there was a heavy and stupifying pres- 
sure on my brain; yet I was calm, for, at the time, there was an awful 
stillness of passion within me, like the silence that intervenes between 
the sweeping gusts of a hurricane. A casual spectator, I think, would 
have discerned in me no external symptoms of emotion. I addressed, 
sealed, and despatched the letter, locked the door of my chamber, and 
then came the swoop of the tempest, perhaps the more violent for hav- 
ing been so long repressed. Such were the circumstances connected 
with the most severe trial of my life.” 


This struggle between love and high-toned disinterestedness 
is forcibly described; and we cannot refrain from hoping, that 
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she, for whom the sacrifice has been made, “ digna minus mise- 
ro non meliore viro,” will press the mangled soldier to her bo- 
som, with an affection, not only undiminished, but strengthen- 
ed by distress. 

As soun as the state of his health permitted, Cyril embarks 
for England, and takes up his temporary residence at Middle- 
thorpe, in the family of Lady Willoughby, who had been the 
dearest friend of bis mother, and who entertained for him the 
sincerest affection. After he had been a few weeks at Middle- 
thorpe, a letter from Lady Melicent is delivered to him, which 
had been addressed to him at Lisbon, and from thence had 
been returned to England. In this letter, she sympathizes with 
him, in his sufferings—hopes to receive happy tidings of bis 
recovery—consents that their engagement should cease—as- 
sures him that this consent is unconnected with his personal 
misfortunes, bat proceeds from the conviction, that her father’s 
approbation of their union could not be obtained—intimates 
that their correspondence ought to be discontinued, and con- 
cludes with declarations of the interest which she felt in his 
happiness, and the wish that they may hereafter meet as sin- 
cere friends. The tone of this letter seemed to be cold and 
heartless. It was dated, when he lay sick and wounded, in a 
foreign land, and within one month after the writer of it had 
pledged to him her vows of eternal love. About a fortnight 
afterwards, as the family were seated at the breakfast table, 
his sister (who was ignorant of her brother’s attachment) read 
aloud from the newspapers, an account of the marriage of Lady 
Melicent to Lord Lindhurst, and of the manner in which the 
ceremony had been performed. The effect which this an- 
nunciation produced upon him, we shall relate in his own 
words— 


** The cup which I was raising to my lips as she began to read, was 
still held untasted when she concluded. ‘Then in a moment a violent 
and irresistible impulse seized my frame, and dashing it rather than 
dropping it from my hand, I sprang up, and ran from the apartment. 
As I passed, the hall-door stood open, and I rushed forth into the park. 

“‘ It was a winter’s day. The snow lay upon the ground, and the 
wind, which blew from the north-east, was accompanied by violent 
showers of hail. ‘There was an unaccustomed vigour in my limbs, I 
felt a wild desire of motion, and hurried on, I knew not, cared not whi- 
ther. Often, indeed, was I obliged to stop and pant, like a dying man, 
for a mouthful of breath, but then, the fiend from which I fled over- 
took me, and again I rushed on. My reason, which had withstood many 
assaults, had yielded at last. The hailstones, driven by the wind, beat 
painfully on my face, but I thought not of this, and quitting the park, 
I ran madly for the uplands, 
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“ The hare started from my foot, and fled from me afar off; and 
the flocks of sheep, as I approached them, ran in wild confusion 
from their food, as if seared by the approach of some unholy thing. 

“This could not last long. Lsunk at length, overpowered, amid the 
snow, and lay shivermg and helpless. ‘Then, for the first time, did 
my anguish find vent in words. 

** Oh God,’ ‘1 exclaimed, ‘why hast thou made a thing so eminent- 
ly lovely, thus merciless and cruel? Does she not know that the poor, 
maimed, aud mangled creature on whom she tramples can feel a pang 
as great as she, in all her beauty and her pride?’ Oh, why does she 
thus outrage the feelings of a heart that would have died for her! Yet 
is not her nature soft? She could not plunge a dagger in my bosom, 
she would shriak from the sight of a fellow-creature broken alive upon 
the wheel,—-and yet inflicts an agony to which such sufferings are but 
mercy. Oh, how long must I eudure the grievous burden of life, and 
waiter under the weight of madness and misery that presses upon my 
soul 

*** Almighty God, to whose behests all nature ministers, grant that 
in these coid and wintry elements I may find the only balm for wounds 
like mine—death. Leave me not a desolate and wretched being in the 
hell of this unfeeling world !’ 

** Thus madly, impiously did [ rave, and the wind, as it covered me 
with the snow-drift, swept on, loaded with the sound of my frantic im- 
precations. By degrees my limbs became icy cold, and at length | was 
silent, for the muscles of my throat refused their office. The numb- 
ness gradually extended to my vitals, and I lay, a living being, yet 
without the power of motion. My faculties seemed to have recovered 
from their temporary derangement, and were again clear. 1 felt as if 
the union between mind and body had been dissolved, and my free 
spirit waited only for a signal to take its flight.” Vol. iu. 193-19). 


In this situation he was found by his friend Willoughby, who 
conveyed him to the house. After a protracted and painful 
illness, his health was re-established. 

This is tearing passion to rags. Hamlet the Dane, “blasted 
with eestacy,”’ King Lear, driven to maduess, by filial ingrati- 
tude, tearing off his clothes amidst “ the pelting of the pitiless 
storm,” were not more outrageous and frantic than Cyril, upon 
hearing of the marriage of one who had jilted him, an event 
which he had anticipated, and upon which he had deliberate- 
ly reflected, after the keenness of his feelings had been sub- 
dued by the counsels of discretion and reason. 

Both the extravagance of the hero and the faithlessness of 
the heroine are egregious blemishes in the story. Far be it 
from us to deny, that a woman may change her mind, that her 
love may be like that 


“ Syrian flower, 
“ Which buds, and spreads, and withers in an hour,” 
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—but when a female described as amiable and distinguished, 
with lofty sentiments, deep feelings and exquisite sensibility, 
suddenly abandons him, whom she had loved, in the may-morn 
of youth, and in the maturity of womanhood, she acts incon- 
sistently with herself ; and the author, by such a contradiction, 
departs from what seems to be the object of his moral—a co1- 
rect and natural delineation of human life. | 

Cyril had resolved to bid an eternal adieu to England, and to 
attach himself, permanently, to the army. But the slow though 
Sure operation of time, and the kindness of early friends, gra- 
dually soothed his miad and restored it to a healthy tone. His 
Spirits, if not so buoyant as they once had been, were no longer 
depressed and gloomy ; aud in the contemplation of the well 
regulated understanding and the sweet disposition of Laura 
Willoughby, he discovered that life might still have some en- 
joymeuts ia store for him. Having married her, he retires to 
the aucient seat of his ancestors, where, in the discharge of the 
duties of his station, in the society of a few friends, and in the 
bosom of his family, he passes the residue of his days in tran- 
quillity and contentiment. 

We have made more copious extracts from the pages of this 
work, than we should have done, had we not been under the 
impression that it has, by no means, obtained the general circu- 
lation, to which it is entitled. In our opinion, it would suffer 
little by a comparison with the productions of any contempo- 
rary novelist, excepting Sir Walter Scott's, and perhaps two 
or three of the best of Miss Edgeworth’s. We admit that it 
does not contain the brilliant dialogue and the dazzling elo- 
quence of Vivian Grey—the thrilling excitement of the curi- 
osity and the powerful delineation of a single passion of Caleb 
Williams—the fine reflections upon the material world and the 
poetic effusions of Devereux—the intuitive quickness in seiz- 
ing, and the graceful facility in delineating the manners of so- 
eiety of Cecilia—nor the vivid sketches of scenery, the rich 
variety, the glowing imagery, and the deep pathos of Anasta- 
sius. Butthespirit with which our author pourtrays characters, 
the skill with which he individualizes and contrasts them, the live- 
ly interest and keen sympathy which he communicates to us in 
the fortunes of his hero, the peculiar felicity with which he im- 
parts to fiction the air and manner of truth and reality, the easy 
flow of his narrative, and the moral tone from which he never 
departs, authorize us to place “Cyril Thornton” upon a 
level, or almost upon a level, with the celebrated composi- 
tions which we have just enumerated; and we believe, that 
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the pleasure derived from its perusal, will sustain the judgment 
which we have expressed. 

Our duty, as critics, compels us to remark, that in some re- 
spects, this novel is liable to censure. We can discover no motive 
for rendering him an object of ridicule, in his first visit to Lord 
Amersham, anda maniac when he heard of the marriage of Lady 
Melicent—nor for the introduction of an episode, merely to ex- 
hibit himas the seducer of an unprotected female. ‘The world 
and his own imagination are the sources from which a writer 
of fiction draws his materials. With this inexhaustible range 
before him, why should he mar the interest of his own inven- 
tion, by the insertion of incidents easily avoided, which shock 
our sensibility, or which tend to diminish our esteem for the 
character, and our sympathy in the adventures of an individual, 
represented to us as endowes with a vigorous understanding, an 
amiable disposition, and a virtuous heart ? 


Art. I[1.—A Discourse on the Revolutions of the Surface of the 
Globe, and the changes thereby produced in the Animal King- 
dom. By Baron G. Cuvier, Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, &c. Translated from the French, with Illustrations 
and a Glossary. Philadelphia. 1831. 


Ir is the nature of man never to rest contented with the 
means of gratification, the degree of knowledge, or the condi- 
tion of existence, which he has already attained. His acquisi- 
tions, especially of knowledge, but quicken his appetite for a 
wider sphere of thought and action. He reflects on the past 
only that he may profit by the future—labours to-day but that 
he may be more ready for to-morrow. ‘The imperishable prin- 
ciples of curiosity and hope inherent in his moral constitution, 
urge him perpetually onward to something which, for the time 
at least, he believes to be nobler or better. 

This unceasing desire for improvement lies at the root of 
all his intellectual! preeminence in the scale of animated beings 
and the strength or weakness of this principle constitutes the 
chief difference between the philosopher and the clown. 
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The study of the structure of our Globe, if it cannot en- 
lighten us as to the future, yet leads us back to those dark and 
fearful periods when man had not yet taken possession of its 
surface. ‘There is something ennobling in the thought, that 
man has not only subjected to the scratiny of his inteileet, and 
recorded, in the chronicles of the past, the early bistory of his 
race; but that in the depth of bis researches be has discovered 
and reduced to almost mathematical certainty, the natural his- 
tory of animals which inhabited, and convulsions which shook 
the solid frame of the werld before time had yet commenced 
with him. 

It is to the consummate genius of the Baron Cuvier, 
and to a few gevlogists of great ability, that we owe all 
the knowledge we possess of this interesting subject. Be- 
fore the appearance of his works, the systems broached 
to explain the natural history of the earth were visiona- 
ty hypotheses, put forth—as we might well be led to sup- 
pose, from their utter want of any thing like philosophi- 
cal proof—rather for amusement than for the advancement 
of scientific information. Indeed, we much question whe- 
ther any other man of science now living, has done as much as 
our illustrious author for the improvement of philosophy. To 
form some idea of the extent of his services in the cause of 
science, we need only recur to those wild systems which were 
current previous to his researches. 

Their authors seem generally to have admitted but two 
events in their theories of the earth—the creation and the de- 
luge. Basing their reasonings upon the supposition of a single 
deluge—which is, however, not proved by the actual state of 
the strata composing its surface, as these unquestionably indi- 
cate at least from two to three different deluges—they argued 
with no regard to any thing but plausibility, and not even al- 
ways to that. 


“ Thus, according to one, the earth, at first, had an equal and light 
crust, which covered the abyss of waters and which burst to produce 
the deluge ; its relics formed the mountains, According to another, the 
deluge was occasioned by a momentaneous suspensiun of the cohesion 
of minerals—-the whole mass of the globe was dissolved and the paste 
of it was penetrated by shells. According to a third, God lifted up the 
mountains to allow the waters, which produced the deluge, to escape, 
and removed them to the places where there were more stones, because 
otherwise they could not have been supported. A fourth created the 
earth with the atmosphere of one comet, and deluged it with the tail of 
another. The heat which remained to it from its first origin excited 
all mankind to sin. Thus, they were all drowned but the fishes, which 
bad apparently passions less unruly.” p. 28. 
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We should searcely have believed that men of grave and 
scientific minds could have given credence to such absurdities, 
if the fact was not unquestionably substantiated, that these sys- 
tems were for a time extremely popular among the wise as well 
asthe foolish. Other writers adopted the hypothesis of Kepler, 
which so far as our understanding can inform us, is the most 
absurd of the whole. His disciples say the globe has vital powers; 
each of its component parts, life, instinct, will; mountains are 
its orgaus of respiration, and schists the secreting organs ; 
sea-water is decomposed by these to engender volcanoes; the 
veins of mines are the abscesses of the mineral kingdom; the 
metals, the production of putrefaction, and this accounts for their 
bad smell. 

While men of science were indulging in these wild systems, 
it is not at all to be wondered eat, that the doctrine of atoms, 
with all its train of atheistical notions, frequently gained pro- 
selytes, as it is unquestionably conceived with more ingenuity, 
and has an air of greater plausibility than most of the theo- 
ries which have been placed in comparison with it. 

The Count de Buffon treats these hypotheses with sufficient 
contempt, and then offers an imaginary theory of his own, not 
at all better than some of those he ridicules. He held that 
the earth, as well as the other planets, were portions of the 
body of tle sun separated by the furce of some comet fall- 
img into its mass; that they were in a state of fusion when 
thus separated from that body, and naturally assumed the 
form of spheres, as they rolled through space, those forms 
being produced by the nature of their motion ; that the projectile 
force received from the comet gave these spheres their cen- 
trifugal tendency ; the oblique manner in which the stroke was 
received, is the cause why the axis of the planet does not move 
at right-angles to the plane of its orbit, and why it spins on 
its axis in diurnal revolution. Now if the earth, (we leave the 
other planets to themselves.) was altogether fluid at the 
time of its separation, we should be inclined to think that an 
oblique stroke upon this fluid substance would tend still 
further to separate the parts of the mass, rather than to put 
the whole in circular motion. We are, however, aware, that 
this difficulty could be as easily removed as many others which 
the Count has disposed of, by imagining the mass to be exactly 
in that state of consistency, that the parts would rather cohere 
than separate in spite of the shock. 

‘That the earth is an oblate spheroid, and that this form is pro- 
duced by the nature of its motion; that it revolves on its axisin the 
twenty-four hours, and that the pole of its diurnal motion ts oblique 
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to the plane of the ecliptic, we all know. That it was fluid or ra- 
ther in a gaseous form at first, as La Place supposes, we think 
more than probable. But why should a comet be supposed to 
be the agent in its formation? What does philosophy gain by 
this supposition unsupported by proof? Would it nou have been 
as easy to suppose that the sun threw off the mass of matter, 
constituting the earth, by the energy of some force inherent in 
itself, or to suppose a hundred other things as plausible, if we 
once launch into the region of probabilities and possibilities ? 
We are surely bound by the common rules of philosophy not 
to resort to the immediate agency of the Creator when events 
can be accounted for by secondary causes. But we must have 
some evidence that these secondary agents, from qualities 
ee a known to exist in themselves, were at least efficient for the 
Mi hal production of such results, or that something like similar re- 
a sults have been proved to arise from their action. It has been 
ee | demonstrated for example, that the attraction of the moon is 
at the cause of the rise and fall of the tides of the ocean. It 

i i would not be very visionary to attribute the deluges which have 
al inundated the world partly to the changes in her relative posi- 
14 tion and motion. ‘The moon is the only body, except in a 
. minor degree, the sun, under whose influence the tides exist. 
; But the Count ts forced, at the outset, to invent a new at- 
t tribute for his comet—the power of altering the state of the mat- 


} 


ter composing the body of the sun, so as to strike off portions f 
: of it. His very first step is gratuitous assumption. Would it 
not have been as easy, and far more natural to suppose that 
the hand, which created the matter composing our earth, com- 
municated directly the centrifugal tendency, as to conjecture 
that he sent forth the comet on its course, commissioned for the 
purpose? Is it not more natural, as well as more consonant to 
reason to assume that the axis of the earth was inclined to the plane 
: | of its orbit, with a view to the changes of the seasons, of which 
fi this motion is confessedly the cause? Why, then, should we 
+| attribute it to the accidental stroke of a comet ? 
Nothing is more calculated to retard the progress of science 
than the false opinions of a celebrated writer, because his name 
gives authority to the error. Happily, however, the systems 7 
of the Count de Buffon have been long exploded. We have f 
noticed him more particularly here, because he was the great 
predecessor of our author in the science of natural history as 
well asin renown, and because we believe his great reputation, 
(though we do not dispute his merit asa writer of eloquence 
and sagacity,) to be attributable, in no small degree, to his 
fondness for new systems. This air of system and novelty so 
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cheaply earned, has an irresistible charm for many readers, 
and, however injurious to the cause of science, it is weli cal- 
culated to command popularity for a time. We do not mean, 
however, to class the Count de Buffon with mere system ma- 
kers ; we accord to him all the praise to which transcendent 
abilities and a vast range of information entitle him, and we 
attribute the defects of his work very much to the imperfect 
degree of knowledge possessed on these subjects at the time 
he wrote. But we also think that too great a love of system 
has materially impaired the usefulness of his otherwise magni- 
ficent production. 

There is no branch of natural philosophy more calculated to 
interest the inquisitive mind than the one before us. Our au- 
thor has not investigated the nature and forms of organized 
matter only as they now exist. In his geological and zoolo- 
gical researches, he has carried us back to those early periods of 
the world, when man had not yet been created—at least, so faras 
we can philosophically know—and strange and monstrous be- 
ings occupied the habitable surface of our planet. It appears, 
from his researches, together with those of other philosophers, 
that there was a period when the earth was but a solid mass of 
granite and water, without vegetation or life. At the next peri- 
od, as indicated by the strata, it was occupied by zoophytes and 
mollusca, and, probably, the land was covered with vegetation 
and reptiles. At later periods, the leviathan and behemoth pos- 
sessed it, unchecked and unawed by the presence of man; and 
itis only after the last deluge, and inthe more superficial strata 
formed since that event, that the bones, either of man or the 
quadrumana, have been found, clearly indicating, so far as we 
possess any geological evidence of the facts, that neither of these 
races of animals previously existed in the countries which are 
now inhabited by them. It is, however, very possible, geolo- 
gically considered, that man may have existed before this 
last deluge, (which we take to have been that of Noah,) and 
that the countries which he then inhabited, may now lie at the 
bottom of the ocean. In all probability, the sea then shifted 
its bed on account of some change in the direction of the 
moou’s attraction, by some alteration in the relative position of 
the earth, in reference both to that body and the sun, and 
this may be supposed to have been the immediate cause of the 
deluge ; or, perhaps, as many respectable writers think, by the 
sinking of the surface of the land in those regions and eleva- 
tion in others, through the agency of earthquakes, &c. That 
some such event did occur at the time, and that it was sudden, is 
VOL. VIIL—NO. 19. 10 
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proved by many circumstances which have been brought to 
light by recent researches. One of the most remarkable facts 
ever recorded in history or philosophy as an evidence of these 
changes we will take the liberty to insert : 


“In 1799, a Tongoose fisherman, observed, on the borders of the 
Icy-sea, near the mouth of the Lena, in the midst of the fragments 
of ice, a shapeless mass of something, the nature of which he could not 
conjecture. The next year, he observed that this mass was a little 
more disengaged. Towards the end of the following summer the en- 
tire side of the animal, and one of the tusks, became distinctly visible. 
In the fifth year the ice being melted earlier than usual, this enormous 
mass was cast upon the coast, upon a bank of sand. The fisherman 
possessed himself of the tusks, which he sold for fifty rubles. Two 
years after, Mr. Adams, associate of the academy of St. Petersburgh, 
who was travelling with Count Golovkin, on an embassy to China, hav- 
ing heard of this discovery at Yakutsk, repaired immediately to the 
spot. He found the animal already greatly mutilated. The flesh had 
partly been cut away by the Yakoots for their dogs, and some of it had 
been devoured by wild beasts. Still the skeleton was entire, with the 
exception of a fore-leg. The spine of the back, a shoulder-blade, the 
pelvis, and the rest of the extremities were still united by the ligaments 
and a portion of the skin. The other shoulder-blade was found at 
some distance. The head was covered with a dry skin, one of the ears, 
in high preservation, was furnished with a tuft of hair, and the pupil of 
the eye was still discernible. The brain was found in the cranium, but 
in a state of desiccation. The under lip had been torn, and the upper 
one being utterly destroyed, left the molars visible. The neck was 7 
nished with a long mane. The skin was covered with black hairs, and 
with a reddish sort of wool. The remains were so heavy that ten per- 
sons had much difficulty in removing them. More than thirty pounds 
of hair and bristles were carried away, which had been sunk into the 
humid soil by the white bears, when devouring the flesh. ‘The animal 
was amale. The tusks were more than nine feet long, and the head, 
without the tusks, weighed more than four hundred pounds. Mr. 
Adams collected, with the utmost care, all the remains of this singular 
and valuable relic of a former creation. He repurchased the tusks at 
Yakutsk, and received for the whole, from the Emperor Alexander, 
eight thousand rubles.”* 


The animal above mentioned proved to be the mammoth of 
the Russians, or fossil elephant of geologists, but differing from 
any species of elephant now in existence, not only in form, but 
also in being covered with long hair and a thick wool, and hav- 
inga mane. The remains of these animals are so numerous 
in those icy regions, that the Siberians carry on a profitable trade 


a * = Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, edited, &c. by Ed. Griffith and others. Part 
xiii. p. 52. 
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in the fossil tusks, which they call the horns of the mammoth. 
Indeed, this trade was so lucrative at one time, that the Czars 
reserved to themselves the monopoly. ‘The Siberians suppose 
these remains to belong to a subterraneous animal, and the 
Chinese call it “ the mouse that hides itself.” ‘They say it dies 
as soon as it sees the light. 

The most important fact, gathered from the ease of the animal 
found enveloped in the ice, is, that it must have been thus enclos- 
ed at the moment of its death, or the bedy could not have been 
preserved. That it wasa native of the regions where the body 
was found is most probable, and that the climate was, at the 
time, a cold one, from its being clothed in wool. 

This animal, then, was destroyed by a flood, for its body was 
found in the midst of the waters; the climate it inhabited at the time 
of its destruction, was warm enough to keep the waters in a fluid 
state, otherwise it could not have been buried in them; the 
temperature of the climate was changed simultaneously with 
the event that overwhelmed it, so as to turn the waters into ice, 
otherwise the body must have corrupted ; and lastly, the freez- 
ing which took place at the time of its destruction, became from 
thence the permanent temperature of that climate down to the 
time of the discovery of the animal, in 1799. 

It appears to us almost incontrovertible, that the event by 
which it was overwhelmed, was not only sudden, but could not 
have been produced by earthquakes, volcanoes, or any other of 
those known geueral agents, commonly at work on the surface 
of the globe.* 

How came these waters so suddenly to overflow? Did the 
moon change her relative position as to the earth, or was the 
direction of the pole altered, with respect both to the sun and 
moon, so as to whelm that portion of land beneath the sea 
which had been previously inhabited, and by placing this region 
at the same time more remote from the influence of the sun, 
bind it thenceforward in perpetual ice? ‘That some such event 
did occur, and that it must have been caused by some such ex- 
traordinary means, we cannot doubt. May not this have been 
the time, supposing man to have previously existed, when the 
pole of the earth’s axis became inclined to the plane of the 


* The remains of the whole race in those regions shew, that the cause of their 
destruction was general. We are then justified in inferring that this individual pe- 
rished in that general deluge, though it is certainly possible that it may have pe- 
rished from some particular casualty before the inundation, which destroyed the 
race, such as being frozen to death on some floating mass of ice, and incased in 
frozen waves before putrefaction commenced, but we think it more philosophical 
to infer that they all perished by the same catastrophe. This animal. or the ice 
which enshrined it, may have been carried by the current a vast distance from its 
habitation before it became stationary. 
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ecliptic, and the change of seasons commenced, the earth not 
being habitable but in part before this? May not the then 
habitable part of the earth have enjoyed a more delightful cli- 
mate than the present, on that very account? And may not 
this superior climate have been the cause of the longevity of the 
antedijuvians ’* ‘These questions we confess ourselves una- 
ble to answer. Did we attempt it, we should render ourselves 
obnoxious to the judgments we have been passing upon the 
system-makers previously noticed. There is, however. no- 
thing very improbable in the suggestions. 

We cannot agree with the writer in the English Quarterly 
for September, 1820, that earthquakes and volcanoes are sufti- 
cient to account for all the great changes which have taken place 
on the surface of our planet, nor that those great causes of 
change are still in operation, in their pristine vigour. Though 
it is admitted, that large districts of country have been raised 
above, and others sunk beneath the surface of the ocean, 
since the records of the human race commenced, still we can- 
not admit that any of these events, though confessedly great in 
themselves, can bear any comparison with those stupendous 
convulsions, which upheaved the primitive granite, forming the 
mountain chains that intersect the Eastern and Western conti- 
nents in different directions. ‘That these mighty ridges were 
produced by convulsions far exeeeding any thing that we have 
ever known in the form of earthquakes, we cannot doubt, and 
we must refer the period of their production ina great measure 
to those early ages of the planet when it was not inhabited, for 
we can scarcely conceive how it could have been habitable 
whilst labouring under the action of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
sufficiently powerful to have brought them forth. That these 
causes have since modified and changed their surfaces as well 
as that of the rest of the globe in a minor degree we readily ad- 
mit. But we affirm that the whole natural history of the sur- 
face of the globe, tends to prove, so far as we can see, that their 
force was long since in a great measure spent, and that the 
earthquakes and volcanoes, of more recent date, are merely 
the remains of those which formerly shook the globe, and are 
no longer capable of producing equal results. How can the 
change of climate which took place simultaneously with the 
destruction of the mammoth, and enshrined it in perpetual 


* It is the opinion of many writers who admit the great longevity of the ante- 
diluvians, that it was caused by the superior state of the climate which they sup 
pose to have existed in that part inhabited by man before the deluge. We leave 
this opinion as we find it, open to our readers. We are merely suggesting what 
might have been. 
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ice to the present time be at all accounted for from any known 
geological agent. ‘This change, obviously sudden, as well as 
the flood which overwhelmed the animal, must be referred, so 
far as we can see, to some astronomical cause. What that 
cause may have been we can now only conjecture, and it is not 
probable that we shall ever approach nearer the truth than 
we are at present. 

Buffon was of opinion that the earth was first covered with 
water, possibly te the height of 2000 fathoms above those parts 
which are now inhabited, and that, afterwards, a great portion 
of it sinking into hollows, as the earth by cooling became more 
dense, formed the beds of the oceans, and the dry land appear- 
ed. It is barely possible that the deluge which destroyed the 
whole race of mammoths, may have been produced by some 
such sinking of the earth, covering its then inhabited portion with 
water, and draining the other parts that previously lay beneath 
the bed of the ocean. But what caused, on this supposition, the 
permanent and sudden change of climate? ‘The sinking must 
have been instantaneous—and what has become of the waters 
of this destructive inundation? Have they been drawn off 
by another sink of the earth? The bones of these animals are 
often dug out of the dry soil in every part of the country. 

Leaving Buffon, who obviously possessed but a very imperfect 
knowledge of this subject, we will endeavour to give a general 
out-line of what is now considered the true theory of the earth. 
That all the facts are established, we cannot assert, for, on 
some points, men of great research and ability still differ. It 
is considered as an established fact, that the earth was at first 
fluid, perhaps nebulous; the vitreous state of all the lower 
strata, as well as the spherical form of the globe prove this 
almost beyond a doubt. In this fluid state (the waters and what 
now composes the solid part being all mingled together) it of 
course could not have been habitable by any known organized 
being. The intensity of heat which kept it in this state of fu- 
sion, abating through an unknown lapse of time, the surface 
became solid, but surrounded on all sides by the gaseous sub- 
stances (probably disengaged from the surface in this process) 
which substances became either atmosphere or subsided into 
water. It is thought from the phenomena of the transition-strata, 
that the globe was then encircled with water. In the original 
granite formation or the first hardened crust of the earth, proba- 
bly coeval with the ancient sea, there are no remains of animal 
or even vegetable life known to exist ; the presumption is, there- 
fore, that neither animal nor vegetable substance, marine or ter- 
restrial existed at the time of the formation. But in the transi- 
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tion-strata immediately above this, the remains of zoophytes, and 
p other marine animals of the lowest grade begin to appear, first 
bs commencing the struggle of life against inert matter. It is in 
‘ q these strata of the primitive and transition formations that me- 
ik tallic ores are generally found. The transition-strata always 
a lie between the primary and the secondary. 
LH | At the commencement of the secondary strata, dry land be- 
a gan to appear, though filled with marshes and lakes. The 
| ie grasses and ferns, as indicated by the coal beds of this series of 
strata, grew to the size of trees, the then vegetative power of 
ii | the earth far surpassing the present, owing probably to its bed 
| being of a higher temperature and of greater moisture. It 
| was during the formation of these strata that vertebrated ani- 
| mals began to exist ; but they were all oviparous ;* enormous 
crocodiles some seventy feet in length ; turtles, fish, &c. Itseems 
that this was also the time when those mighty convulsions oc- 
curred, which upheaved the solid granite to form the primitive 
mountains. It is probable that the same convulsions, which 
produced these primitive chains, also lessened in some man- 
i ner the volume of waters, which had previously enshrouded the 
earth, so that permanent continents began to appear. It is cer- 
tain, that, at this period, there must still have been but little dry 
land, and that much intersected by lakes, &c. These primitive 
chains of mountains are believed to be parts of the solid nucleus 
of the earth, upheaved by the earthquakes and volcanoes which 
then shook the globe. Upon the formation of these mountains, : 
By i two theories have been broached and maintained with great : 
a) ability by geologists. It is affirmed on the one side that the mas- 7 
| ae ses of granite composing them must have been thrown from ‘i 
jo) pig their pristine level, by convulsions far more powerful than any 
which are now active on the surface of the earth, that those 4 
internal fires have in a great measure spent their forces, and : 
are no longer capable of producing equal changes in future. 
This is the opinion of our author, of Dr. Buckland, and of many sg 
other geologists of great reputation. The disciples of Hutton, : 
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on the other hand, assert that there are now in operation, natu- 
ral agents, earthquakes, rivers, inundations, &c. fully compe- 
tent to have given birth to the past,’ and to produce in the pro- 


*We do not think that the remains of the single mammiferous quadruped of 
ithe family Didelphis or opossom discovered by professor Buckland, in an an- 
cient secondary rock, is sufficient to controvert the geueral position ; it is possible 
that the remains of these animals may have accidentally got into that of a more 4 
recent stratum or the professor in spite of his great knowledge of the subject, ' 
may heve mistaken the nature of the rock; atleast general experience has been 
against this single exception. 
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eess of ages future revolutions equal in magnitude to any which 
have hitherto occurred, and that the energies of these causes 
of change have by no means diminished. We confess we can- 
not yield our assent to this last opinion, though sustained by 
two very able articles in the English Quarterly, one of Septem- 
ber, 1826, andt he other a review of Mr. Lyell’s Principles of 
Geology of October, 1030. Mr. Lyell’s work we have not been 
able to procure, but we do not think that the efforts of his re- 
viewer, though displaying great knowledge of his subject as 
well as ability establish his position. ‘The secondary strata are 
said to be very much broken and uneven ; portions of the lower 
strata being often projected through them, indicating the frequen- 
cy of these convulsions at the time of their formation. ‘The 
upper series indicate marine deposites, shewing that the ocean 
again returned over the land at this period destroying what then 
inhabited it, and remained long enough to have made the de- 


posites. 


Next were formed the tertiary strata, the lower series of 


which still indicate the prevalence of the ocean, being also 
composed of marine deposites, while the upper series indicate 
that the ocean had at the time of their formation again retir- 
ed, and a race of animals of still more perfect organization 
than the preceding had come into life. This is the last of the 
regular rock formations, and here, and in the diluvial deposites 
immediately above, are found the remains of the gigantic 
mammalia and other quadrupeds, supposed to have been des- 
troyed by the last or Noachic deluge. Above these, there is 
every evidence that this third grand deluge has passed, leav- 
ing the earth at its retreat to still more perfect races of 
animals than the preceding—man, and all the animated 
creation, as it now exists. Upon the surface of the tertiary 
strata, we have volcanic and basaltic rocks, and alluvial and 
diluvial soils constituting the present superficial coating of 
the globe. Within any of these strata formed anterior to 
the last general deluge, neither the bones, utensils, nor any 
other vestiges of man have ever been discovered. Had he exis- 
ted previously, onthe present continents, some of these re- 
cords of his being must have remained. The bones of the 
smallest mammalia and birds, are in a great measure still en- 
tire, even in the more ancient formations. ‘The Baron Cuvier 
has demonstrated that the animals destroyed by the last deluge 
are generally not varieties of present races, as indicated by the 
structure of their bones. ‘They are most of them of distinct 
and separate species, which have been by this last catastrophe 
forever obliterated from the scale of animated beings. And 
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new generations of creatures, at the head of which is man 
himself, wholly unlike, and incapable, with few exceptions, of 
deriving their descent from the former races by any rules of 
analogy, have since that period commenced, and still perpetu- 
ate a more perfect series of mortal existences. 

Such then is a slight sketch of the structure of the surface of 
our planet as indicated not by hypothesis, but as demonstrateg 
by actual investigation and facts, and such is the history of the 
events, as indicated by their results in the stratu, which agitat- 
ed the frame of the world and changed the races of its inhabi- 
tants from the period almost of its first creation to the present 
time. Where then was man? Did he exist on the earth pre- 
viously to this last deluge, according to the scripture accounts, 
or did he come into existence a contemporary with the post- 
diluvian races? His bones, his utensils, or any other relic which 
would designate his previous existence have never yet, in a sin- 
gle instance, been found. Shall we trust to scripture or the 
evidence of our senses, directed by the strict rules of induction? 
We will trust to both, for in this instance they do not disagree. 

There are but four ways by which the human race could 
have arrived at the knowledge of this event. By mere guess, 
by former philosophical researches, which discovered the same 
vestiges of it that are now detected, by revelation from some 
superior power who witnessed it, or by traditional history re- 
ceived from Noah or some human being who was present, call him 
by what name we will. That the knowledge of it all sprung from 
mere conjecture, is far too improbable to be admitted. ‘That 
geologists existed in some former age, who detected these facts, 
is certainly possible, but searcely probable. That we received 
the account from inspiration, we need not assume, when plain 
tradition can so easily account for it, and when the early history 
of almost every people testifies, that some person or persons from 
whom they’claim descent, were then alive and witnessed the 
desolation. We havea right thento assume that man did exist 
before the last deluge, although his bones have not been found. 
The country he inhabited then has not yet been discovered, or 
perhaps now lies beneath the bed ofthe sea. It is likely that 
it formed but a small portion of the earth. 


‘“* T concur,” says the Baron, “ with the opinion of M. M. Deluc and 
Dolomieu, that if there be any thing determined in geology, it is that 
the surface of our globe has been subjected to a vast and sudden revo- 
lution not further back than from five to six thousand years; that this 
revolution has buried and caused to disappear the countries formerly 
inhabited by man, and the species of animals now most known; that 
contrariwise it has left the bottom of the former sea dry, and has form- 
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ed upon it the countries now inhabited ; that, since the revolution, those 
few individuals whom it spared, have been spread and propagated over 
the lands newly left dry, and, consequently, it is ouly since this epoch 
that our societies have assumed a progressive march, have formed es- 
tablishments, raised monuments, collected natural facts, and combined 
scientific systems. 

‘* But the countries now inhabited and which the last revolution left 
dry, had been before inhabited, if not by mankind, at least by land 
animals; consequently, one preceding revolution, at least, had over- 
whelmed them with water; and if we may judge by the different or- 
ders of animals whose remains we find therein, they had perhaps un- 
dergone two or three irruptions of the sea.”” p. 179. 


The coincidence of time between the age of the world since 
this last revolution, as indicated by the inspection of the 
strata, and the date of the same event, according to the sacred 
writings, is remarkable. Our author asserts that this revo- 
lution did not‘occur further back than between five and six 
thousand years; it may have oeeurred ut a later period. The 
age of the world since the deluge of Noah, according to the 
Septuagint, is about five thousand four hundred years; ac- 
cording to the Samaritan text, near four thousand nine bun- 
dred—aceording to the Hebrew teat, near four thousand 
two hundred. Its probable date, then, was not earlier than the 
most ancient of these, and may bave been as late as either. 

Fossil osteology is eutirely a new science, yet so prolific has 
been its results, that naturalists, at the head of whom is the 
Baron Cuvier himself, “ have determined and classed the re- 
mains of more than one hundred and fifty mammiferous and 
oviparous quadrupeds ” of the extinct races. 


** Considered:relatively to the species, more than ninety of these an- 
imals are certainly unknown to present naturalists ; eleven or twelve 
have so exact a resemblance to known species, that there can scarcely be 
any doubt of their identity; others present, with the known species, 
many points of similarity, but the comparison has not been made with 
sufficient accuracy to remove all scruples. 

“ Considered with regard to genera, amongst the ninety unknown 
species, there are nearly sixty which belong to new genera; the other 
species belong to known genera. i 

Of the hundred and fifty species, about a fourth are oviparous quad- 
rupeds, and all the others are mammiferous. Amongst these, more than 
half belong to non-ruminating hoofed animals.” p. 66. 


Presuming that it would not be uninteresting to some of our 
readers to become acquainted with the natural history of the 


* This translation is extremely careless. 
VOL. VIIL.—NO. 15, il 
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strange and monstrous beings which inhabited our continents, 
before the deluge—as demonstrated by their skeletons discov- 
ered in the ancient formations, and brought to light by the in- 
defatigable exertions of our author, Dr. Buckland and others— 
we shall notice a few of those whici have seemed to us most 
remarkable. 

With respect to these animals and the strata to which 
they belong, it must be kept in mind that though there pro- 
bably have been, as supposed by the Baron, three grand 
inundations of the world; yet it is conceded on all hands by geo- 
logists, that there have been numerous partial deluges, which 
have desolated particular regions only. This is as clearly 
proved by the state of the strata, as any fact in the whole his- 
tory of the earth. Some of these animals may have been des- 
troyed by these partial revolutions, the rest of the race still ex- 
isting elsewhere. 

The Ichthyosaurus, discovered by Sir Everard Home, and 
the Plesiosaurus, an account of which was rendered by Mr. 
Conybeare to the Geological Society of London, some years 
ago, are very remarkable for the strangeness of their forms. 
Four species of the Ichthyosaurus have been detected; the 
common exceeding twenty feet in length, and a much lar- 
ger species which had enormous eyes, a short neck, a long 
tail, and broad and flat paddles like a turtle. The Plesiosaurus 
of which an almost entire skeleton is said now to be in the 
possession of the Duke of Buckingham, was sometimes twenty 
feet in length. It is most extraordinary for being unlike all 
quadrupeds and mammalia, in the length of its neck, the num- 
ber of cervical vertebrz of all such animals being only seven, 
while the Plesiosaurus had more than thirty. Unlike the for- 
mer animal, it had, with this enormous neck, a short tail. . It 
was like that, an aquatic, perhaps a marine animal; it had no 
shell, and its head was very small. Like the turtle it was 
capable of moving on land, but probably with an awkward 
motion. ‘ May it not, therefore, be concluded,” says Mr. Cony- 
beare, ‘‘ (since, in addition to these circumstances, its respira- 
tion must have required frequent access of air) that it swam 
upon or near the surface, arching back its long neck like the 
swan, and, occasionally, darting it down at the fish which hap- 

ned to float within its reach.” The Quarterly reviewer of 
1826, thinks that it must have very closely resembled the Tes- 
tudo ferox, of Savannah-river, of Seuth-Carolina and Flo- 
rida. But we are certain that whoever has seen this ani- 
mal will scarcely detect a resemblance to the ante-diluvian 
monster. We are not acquainted with the anatomy of the 
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‘“ Testudo ferox,’’* but we doubt much, though its head pro- 
trudes further from the shell than the other varieties, whe- 
ther it bas more cervical vertebrae. It does not arch its neck, 
but stretches it forward like other turtles. We would be glad 
if some of our comparative anatomists would determine the 
question. 

The Megalosaurus was discovered by Dr. Buckland, in Eng- 
land, but its bones have been also found in France and Germa- 
ny. ‘ With the shape of lizards and particularly of the mon- 
itors,”’ it is supposed to have been of the height of an elephant, 
and at least sixty or seventy-feet in length. 


** But the most remarkable animals (says the Baron) which are de- 
posited in these lime-stone schists are the flying lizards, which I have 
named, Pterodactyli. ‘They are reptiles with very short tails, very lon 
backs, muzzle greatly extended, and armed with sharp teeth, support 
on high legs, the anterior extremity has an excessively elongated claw, 
which probably supported a membrane which sustained it in the air, to- 
gether with four other toes of ordinary size, terminated by hooked 
claws.” p. 196. 


From the above account they must have been as strange and 
hideous, considering also the size of many of them, as any that 
the wildest imagination could have framed. Indeed, many of 
these extinct animals could not have been very unlike the fa- 
bled monsters of romance. 

The Megatherium was a species of sloth, of the size of the 
rhinoceros. The Megalonyx first described by Mr. Jefferson, 
as ‘found at the depth of two or three feet in one of the caverns of 
the calcareous mountains of Green Briar, in Western Virgi- 
nia,” has also been an object of M. Cuvier’s researches. It was 
also a species of sloth, about the size of an ox. Mr. Jeffer- 
son imagined this animal to be carnivorous, and of the genus 
Felis ; but the Baron has proved that it was an animal consti- 
tuting an intermediate genus between the bradypi and ant-eat- 
ers, and herbivorous after the manner of the sloths. 

The * unguical phalanx” of another unknown animal has 
been discovered, which is supposed to have belonged to the ge- 
nus Pangolin. But, supposing the general proportions to have 
been nearly analogous to the Pangolin, it must have been ¢wen- 
ty-four feet in length. 

‘It is impossible to avoid remarking here,” says the English 
‘editor of the Animal Kingdom, “ nor can it be too often im- 
‘pressed onthe mind of the reader, how scientific a character 


_ * It appears that the description of the animal, referred to, called the *‘ Testudo 
terox”’ was by Dr. Garden of this country. 
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‘ fossil osteology has received under the hands of Cuvier. We 
‘ find from the instance just now mentioned, that a single frag- 
* ment, certainly a characteristic part, is sufficient to determine 
‘the order and genus of an animal with a precision amounting 
‘almost to mathematical certainty ; we arrive, too, by the same 
* means, at least, toa strong probability regarding the dimen- 
‘sions of the skeleton.” 


“The least prominence (says the author) of the bone--the smallest 
apophysis have a determined character relative to the class, the order, the 
genus, and even the species to which they belong, so that whenever we 
have only the extremity of a well preserved bone, we may, by scruti- 
nizing it, and applying analogical skill and close comparison, determine 
all these things as certainly as if we had the whole animal.”—-Kev. of 


the Globe. p. 65. 


The Mastodontes are too well known to trouble our readers 
with a description, and there are many other animals of very 
extraordinary form and magnitude which we have not time 
here to notice. Should any feel curious on the subject, we would 
refer them to the Baron’s great work, which will amply repay 
any time or trouble they may devote to it. 

It remains for us to offer a few remarks on the probable ex- 
tent of the deluge. Whether the whole globe was at once over- 
whelmed by it we cannot say, but believe it cannot be doubted, 
that our present continents, as our author affirms, were covered. 
That man existed (in spite of some bold assertions to the contrary) 
previous to that event, is certain. How could we otherwise 
have had any account of it unless we make the very improba- 
ble supposition, that it was all a random guess? It seems not 
less ceriain that this last grand deluge of geologists must be 
the same as the Noachie deluge of the sacred writings, for the 
identity of time in the two accounts renders it not probable that 
it could have been any other. No one has ever heard that two 
such events occurred near enough to that period, to start a rea- 
sonable doubt on the subject, neither is it physically likely. We 
protest as decidedly as any one, against the disposition mani- 
fested by many of the well meaning but injudicious friends of 
religion, to warp the facts of philosophy so as to make them 
chime in with all the historical records of holy writ. If the 
facts, when ascertained, differ, decidedly, from the scripture ac- 
count, let them be plainly stated, for this can be no impeach- 
ment of the authority of revelation asthe barbinger of moral 
amelioration and peace among men. No one ever imagined 
that Moses ought to have been a complete geologist, or David 
an astronomer, neither is it to be supposed, that the inspired 
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writers were endued with superior lights to other men, except 
within the sphere of their divine commission. So far from this 
being the fact, the scripture itself presents a continual record of 
their errors, both in morals and knowledge. It never treats 
them as perfect characters. It was not necessary for any object 
connected with their mission, that they should be skilled in these 
departments of knowledge. Still, however, we should recognize 
them——though utterly deficient on all these points, winch, never- 
theless, was far from the truth—as prophets, as men designated 
especially to deliver to mankind the unquestioned will and re- 
velation of the Supreme Being—men endued with more thaa 
human knowledge on the subjects of their divine commission, 
and enabled, and entitled, to declare to the world, what it would 
never otherwise have known, and to prescribe to them a scheme 
of innocence and rectitude of life, which, from their own lights 
they could never have devised. And where is the wonder and 
the miracle of all this ?- Does the sceptic doubt the existence of the 
mountain, because he cannot well fancy a power strong enough 
to up-heave it? Or does he doubt the existence or original for- 
mation of the world, because he cannot well conceive, in the 
stretch of his capacity, a power sufficiently consummate in thought 
to have planned, or equal in ability to the execution of such 
an amazing series of means adapted to ends without failure or 
fault ? 

In the natural'world he is forced to acknowledge at every 
step, this direct agency of a superintending power, if he is not 
worse than a fool. If, then, this agency is so apparent in the 
natural world—in the formation or destruction of a new world, or 
of new races of organized beings, its inhabitants—where is the 
difficulty even with the most fastidious, in supposing this agen- 
cy, acting in like manner in the moral f 

If that power sees fit to setin motion a new order of life, 
a new animal, without stooping to reveal the cause, shall he not 
do the same thing or as much, in the sphere of human morality 
and thought, without entitling us to doubt? All that we have to 
inquire is, are these things for good, are they calculated to pro- 
duce the end proposed ? Do they bear the stamp of a more than 
human hand? If satisfied on these points, we are bound as 
much to believe in this agency in the moral as inthe physical 
department of nature. 

Although we should heartily protest against injudicious- 
ly seeking to measure the truth of philosophy by the standard of 
the scriptures, inasmuch as this is not plainly within their in- 
tention, still we cannot too strongly reprobate the antagonist 
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disposition to doubt and misinterpret, where philosophy does 
manifestly agree with the facts recorded in holy writ. 

The history of the deluge, as recorded in Genesis, is amply 
proved by the researches of geologists, to be substantially cor- 
rect. Genesis informs us that “ the waters prevailed exceedingly 
upon the earth; and all the high hills under the whole hea- 
ven, were covered ; fifteen cubits and upward did the waters pre- 
vail ; and the mountains were covered.” It is obvious, then, to 
any candid mind, that the scripture relates it as a general de- 
luge, for, uniess we suppose the absurdity, that the mountains 
were but fifteen cubits high, it covered the mountains fifteen cu- 
bits and upward. 

Now, what does Cuvier say? ‘ That if there be any thing 
‘ determined in geology, it is that the surface of our globe was 
‘subject to a vast and sudden revolution not further back than 
‘from five to six thousand years ; that it left the bottom of the 
‘ former sea dry, and formed on it the countries now inhabited.” 
It appears, then, that, at least, the present continents, the coun- 
tries now inhabited by living beings, were covered by this for- 
mer sea, and that it swallowed up whatever countries previous- 
ly existed, so that the whole globe must have been under water. 
‘The most superficial strata, those deposites of mud and clayey 
‘sand mixed with round flints, transported from distant coun- 
‘tries, and filled with fossil remains of land animals, unknown 
‘or foreign to the country,” and which are described by Dr. 
Buckland, under the name of diluvium “form at present, in the 
eyes of all geologists, (says the Baron) the most evident proof 
of the immense inundation which was the last catastrophe of 
this globe.” Can any one, then, reasonably doubt, that this 
last ‘‘ diluvium” of Dr. Buckland is identical with the deluge 
of the sacred writings —especially when it is considered, how 
nearly they agree in time. 

As the earth was at first in a state of fusion, it is supposed 
that the interior of it still is so, that nothing but the surface 
or outer crust has hardened by cooling, and this not to any 
very great depth in comparison to the whole mass, and that 
this molten centre is still engendering and, at times, discharg- 
ing volumes of vapour and lava through the volcanoes, which 
are thus considered the ‘safety valves” of the world. It is well 
known that the discharge is sometimes so powerful as to blow 
off almost the entire mountain under which the crater is form- 
ed. ludeed, it is the discharge of the crater itself which forms 
the voleanic mountain in the first instance. There are about 
two hundred of these vents existing in regular series through 
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theearth. It often happens that the lava cools on the surface, 
so as to close the mouth of thecrater. The elastic vapours, then, 
engendered by the action of these interaal! fires, lie bound within 
their prison, until they collect force enough to break their way 
through, when they have at times exploded with such violence as to 
sweep at oncethe whole mountain from its base. Some geologists 
think that the eruption of volcanoes is mainly produced by the 
access of sea-water to the volcanic bed, which being immedi- 
ately evaporated, in the shape of steam, breaks its way to the 
surface. 

The modern discovery of the tremendous power of steam 
has doubtless given popularity to this notion. The probability 
seems to be, that steam, nitre, and all the various gases 
that may be generated by heat, are the active agents in 
earthquakes and volcanoes, and not any single power of this 
kind. That they, or some of these, are the causes of earth- 
quakes, &c. is very certain. The voleanic vents are said to 
lie in regular chains through the different parts of the world, 
and if they did not exist, it is possible that the globe itself 
might be riven asunder by the violence of these internal fires, 


as they would thenaccumulate their vapours, until the solid ex- 


ternal coating of the earth would cease to have sufficient strength 
to confine them. 

** What an immense field for reflection (to use the words of 
‘the English editor of the Animal Kingdom) is opened to the 
‘mind of the philosopher, by the survey of the discoveries to 
‘ which fossil osteology, (we would say geology,) has conducted 
‘us!’ We read in the successive strata, the successive efforts 
‘of creative energy from the sterile masses of primitive forma- 
‘tion, up to the fair and fertile superficies of the globe, enriched 
‘with animal and vegetable decomposition. We find that there 
‘was a time when life did not exist on this planet; we are clear- 
‘ly enabled to draw the line between inanimate and organized 
‘ matter, and to perceive that the latter is the result of a distinct 
‘ principle, of something superadded to, and not inherent in the 
‘former. We also contemplate a progressive system of organic 
‘ being, graduating towards perfection through innumerable ages. 
‘We find the simplest animals in the earliest secondary forma- 
‘tions ; as we ascend, the living structure grows more compli- 
‘ cated, the organic developement becomes more and more com- 
‘ plete, until it terminates in man, the most perfect animal we 
‘behold. And shall we say, that this march of creation has yet 
‘ arrived at the farthest limits of its progress? Are the genera- 
‘tive powers of nature exhausted, or can the Creator call no 
‘ new beings from her fertile womb? We cannot say so. Revo- 
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‘ Jution hassucceeded revolution, races have been successively an- 
* nihilated, to give place to others. New revolutions may yet sue- 
* eeed, and man, the self-styled lord of the creation, be swept from 
‘ the surface of the earth, to give place to beings as much superior 
‘to him as he ts tothe most elevated of the brutes. The short ex- 
‘perience of a few thousand years, a mere drop in the ocean of 
‘eternity, is insufficient to warrant a contrary conclusion ; still 
‘ less will the contemplation of past creations, and the existing 
‘ constitution of nature, justify the proud assumption that man is 
‘the sole end and object of the grand system of animal existence.” 
No, it would only justify the assumption, which we must all ac- 
kuowledge, that man is an egregious egotist. 

It would be of great benefit to American science if we could 
procure correct translations of more of the great works of fo- 
reign writers; but it seems almost as difficult to find a good 
translator as a fine original thinker. The translation before 
us is careless and slovenly, indeed, so much so, that before we 
had ‘half finished our labours, we repented not having made 
use entirely of the original. The translator sometimes makes 
use of flagrant gallicisms, aud, at other times, does not give 
the exact meaning of the original. We would attribute his de- 
fects, however, rather to carelessness than want of ability to do 
justice to our author. We would recommend to him strictly 
to revise and correct before he ventures again before the public. 


Art. IV.—1. Messéniennes et Poésies Diverses. Par M. C. 
DELAVIGNE. Septiéme Edition. Augmenteé du Dithyrambe 
sur la Naissance du Roi de Rome. 1 tom. 12mo. Bruxelles. 
1823. 

2. Théatre de M. C. Detaviane de L’ Académie Frangaise. 
A Paris. 4tom. I2mv. 1826. 

3. Marino Faliero. Par M. Casimir Detaviene, de L’A- 
cadémie Frangaise. Bruxelles. 1829. 


6 BERANGER, n’est il pas avec Casimir Delavigne, le poéte 
adoptif de la nation?”* Such is the high tribute of praise 


* Revue Encyclopédique, Jan. 1826. 
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1831.] Delavigne’s Poems. 89 
awarded to these two writers, by one of the first of European 
periodicals. Ina former number of this Review, we allotted a 
few pages to a discussion of the merits of Beranger, and it is 
now our purpose to render similar justice to his rival, Delavigne. 

Contemporaries, poets peculiarly national, and lyrists, 
these two authors are necessarily, in many respects, rivals ; 
they do, in fact, divide the attention and applause of the French 
literary world; while, at the same time, although the matter and 
the (nominal) manner of their verse is the saine, it would be 
much easier to find points of disagreement than of harmony 
between them. 

The poetry of Béranger consists entirely of songs and a few 
odes. Delavigne has devoted himself equally to the drama. 
The former gives his productions a less assuming title than they 
might claim, and terms them simply ‘‘ Chansons.” The latter ar- 
rogates for his, an appellation never appropriated since the days 
of Anacharsis, and calls them Messéniennes.”” Beranger’s poetry 
is sometimes pathetic, but commonly gay, spirited, and never 
devoid of a peculiar elasticity. Delavigne’s verse, almost 
uniformly elegiac, is grave, stately, and if more diguified, less 
remarkable for grace. Both national poets, even the current 
of their feelings often pursues widely different channels. De- 
lavigne eulogizes Napoleon in power, and derides him when fal- 
len; Beranger ridicules him while Emperor, commiserates his 
fall, and weeps over his island tomb. Delavigne, in 1816, upon 
the return of the Bourbons, discovers that they were the very 
sovereigns quwilregretta vingtans;” and, in 1830, composes ‘La 
Parisienne.” Beranger, in 1314, issues his ‘‘Cocarde Blanche,” 
aud more consistent than his competitor, in 1828, sings his bit- 
ter satire of “Charles le Simple.” 

Their respective fortunes differ as much as their characters 
or their works. Beranger, a clerk, with a miserable salary, has 
been thrice prosecuted, and twice imprisoned ; Delavigne, a 
successful dramatist, in a country where that branch of litera- 
ture is peculiarly well paid, occupies a fauteuil in the academy, 
and is placed, no doubt, equally beyond the fear of Bourbons 
and bailiffs. In short, the one is, in some sense, the martyr, and 
the other the poet laureate of liberty. 

A brief examination of the works which constitute the text of 
this article, will, however, enable us to forin a better judgment of 
their character, and of that of their author, than these desulto- 
ry and unsupported remarks. As they consist of writings ap- 
pertaining to two widely different classes of poetry, we will, 
without reference to the order of time, examine those belong- 
ing to each branch separately ; and, first, of his lyrical pieces. 
VOL. ViLI.—NO. 1d. 2 
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The first volume before us is chiefly made up of twelve 
poems, termed by their author, ‘* Messéniennes,’’ for the follow- 
ing reason :—“ Tout le monde a lu, dans le voyage d’ Anachar- 
‘ sis, (ch. xl. p. 34.) les élegies sur les malheurs de la Messe- 
‘nie; j’al cru pouvoir emprunter a Barthelemy le titre de 
ry Messéniennes,” pour qualifier un genre de poesies nationales, 
‘ qu’on n’a pas encore essayé d’introduire dans notre littera- 
‘ture.”” This “ untried sea” of poetry, of which M. Delavigne 
imagines himself the first explorer, is evidently what has hither- 
to been alwaystermed the elegy ; we will not, however, quarrel 
with that which arises either from a harmless affectation of 
singularity, or a too great affection for classical models. 

The three first of these ‘* Messéniennes,”’—for we cheerfully 
adopt M. Delavigne’s nomenclature so far as his own poetry 
is concerned—which relate to a most interesting portion of 
French history, and which, perhaps, for that reason, appear 
to us the best in the volume, were published with a mo- 
dest envoit in 1815 or 1816. Their author had, at that time, 
scarcely reached his majority, (he is said to have been born in 
1794,) and they acquired for him, immediately, a very consider- 
able reputation. ‘The first, entitled “‘ La Bataille de Water- 
loo,”* commences thus— 


‘IIs ne sont plus, laissez en paix leur cendre ; 
Par d’injustes clameurs ces braves outragés, 
A se justifier n’ont pas voulu descendre ; 
Mais un seul jour les a vengeés: 
Ils sont tous morts pour vous défendre. 
Malheur a vous si vos yeux inhumains 
N’ont point de pleurs pour la patrie ! 
Sans force contre vos chagrins, 
Contre le mal commun votre ame est aguerrie, 
Tremblez ; la mort peut-étre étend sur vous ses mains!” 


** Cachez moi ces soldats sous le nombre accableés, 
Domptés par la fatigue, écrasés par la foudre, 
Ces membres palpitans dispersés sur la poudre, 
Ces cadavres amoncelés ! 


Eloignez de mes yeux ce monument funeste 
De la fureur des nations: 
O mort! épargne ce qui reste ! 
Varus ! rends nous nos legions ! ” 
* 
* Ah! ne les pleurons pas! sur leurs fronts triomphans 
La palme de ’honneur n’a pas été flétrie ; 


* Cette clégie fut composée au mois de Juillet, 1815." N. of D. 
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Pleurons sur nous, Francais, pleurons sur la patrie : 
L’orgueil et l'intérét divisent ses enfans. 

Quel siécle en trahisons fut jamais plus fertile ? 
L’amour du bien commun de tous les ceeurs s’exile : 
La timide amitié n’a plus d’épanchemens ; 

On s’évite, on se craint ; la foi n’a plus d’asile, 

Et s’enfuit d’épouvante au bruit de nos sermens.” 


This elegy closes thus; the manner in which he alludes to 
the Bourbons will be noticed : 


‘** Nous devons tous nos maux a ces divisions 
Que nourrit notre intolerance. 
Il est temps d’immoler au bonheur de la France 
Cel orgueil ombrageux de nos opinions. 
Etouffons le flambeau des guerres intestines. 
Soldats, le ciel prononce, il reléve les lis : 
Adoptez les couleurs du héros de Bovines, 
En donnant une larme aux drapeaux d’ Austerlitz. 
France, réveille-toi ! qu’un courroux unanime 
Enfante des guerriers autour du souverain ! 
Divisés, désarmés, le vainqueur nous opprime ; 
Présentons-lui la paix, les armes a la main. 


Et vous, peuples si fiers du trépas de nos braves, 
Vous, les iémoins de notre deuil, 
Ne croyez pas, dans votre orgueil, 
Que, pour étre vaincus, les Frangais soient esclaves. 
Gardez-vous d’irriter nos vengeurs a venir: 
Peut-étre que le Ciel, lassé de nous punir, 
Seconderait notre courage ; 
Et qu’un autre Germanicus 
Irait demander compte aux Germains d’un autre age 
De la défaite de Varus.” 


The second, ‘*‘ La Devastation du Musée et des Monuments,” 
from the character of its subject, does not possess any peculiar 
claim to our admiration. ‘Truth lies at the foundation of all 
sympathy ; and we have no emotions to lavish upon either poetry 
or prose, however elevated the diction or pure the verse, when 
we are encountered at every step by extravagance and exagge- 
ration. If the policy of Napoleon’s amassing the European 
treasures of art at Paris be maintained, the dismemberment of 
the collection by the allies was equally justifiable, and we regret 
to see the poet of France wasting his eloquence and his ardour 
in an attack upon one of the very few deeds of those leagued 
oppressors, that can be defended. From this poem, which is 
essentially false in sentiment, we shall not quote. 
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The third of these, “‘ Messéniennes’’ “* Du besoin de s’unir aprés 
le départ des étrangers,” is, perhaps, the most eloquent of all. 
Tt commences with these lines : 


> 


* O Toi que l’univers adore, 

O Toi que maudit l’univers, 
Fortune, dont la main, du couchant a !’aurore, 
Dispense les lauriers, les sceptres et les fers, 
Ton aveugle courroux nous garde-t-il encore 

Des triomphes et des revers ? 
Nos malheurs trop fameux proclament ta puissance ; 
Tes jeux furent sanglans dans notre belle France : 
Le peuple mieux instruit, mais trop fier de ses droits, 
Sur les debris du tréne établit son empire, 
Poussa la liberté jusqu’au mépris des lois, 


Et la raison jusqu’au délire. 


- 


Empire malheureux, voila done ton destin !.... 
Francais, ne dites plus: ‘“‘ La France nous est chére ;” 
Elle désavotrait votre amour inhumain. 
Cessez, enfans ingrats, d’embrasser votre mére, 
Pour vous étoufler dans son sein. 
Contre ses ennemis tournez votre courage ; 
Au conseil des vainqueurs son sort est agité : 
Ces rois qui l’encensaient, fiers de leur esclavage, 
Vont lui vendre la liberté.”’ 
* * 
Qu’entends je, et d’oud vient cette ivresse 
Qui semble croitre dans son cours ? 
Quels chants, quels transports d’allégresse ! 
Quel bruyant et nombreux concours ! 
De nos soldats Ja foule au loin se presse, 
D’une nouvelle ardeur leurs yeux sont embrasés ; 
Plus d’Anglais parmi nous! Plus de joug! Plus d’entraves ! 
Levez plus ficrement vos fronts cicatrises... . 
Oui, V’etranger s’éloigne ; oui, vos fers sont brisés. 
Soldats, vous n’étes plus esclaves ! 


Reprends ton orgueil, 
Ma noble patrie ; 
Quitte enfin ton deuil, 
Liberté cherie ; 
Liberté, patrie, 


Sortez du cercueil ! 


= 


| 


Henri, divin Henri, toi qui fus grand et bon, 

Qui chassas L’Espagnol et finis nos mis¢res, 

Les partis sont d’accord en pronongant ton nom ; 
Henri, de tes enfans fais un peuple de fréres. 
Ton image deja semble nous protéger ; 

Fu renais ; avec toi renait l’indépendance : 
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O roi le plus Francais dont s’honore la France, 
I] est dans ton destin de voir fuir l’etranger ! 
Et toi, son digne fils, aprés vingt ans d’orage, 
Régne sur des sujets par toi: méme ennoblis. 
Leurs droits sont consacrés dans ton plus bel ouvrage. 
Oui, ce grand monument, affermi d’age en age, 
Doit couvrir de son ombre et le peuple et les lis. 
Il est des opprimés l’asyle impérissable, 
La terreur du tyran, du ministre coupable, 
Le temple de nos libertés. 
Que la France prospére en tes mains magnanimes : 
Que tes jours soient sereins, tes décrets respectés, 
Toi, qui proclames ces maximes : 
O rois, pour commander, obéissez aux lois ; 
Peuple, en obéissant, sois libre sous tes rois ! 


Desirous of giving a fair view of these poems, we have extract~ 
ed at considerable length, and if the specimens have been well 
selected, it will be seen that their thoughts are bold, and their lan- 
guage commanding; that they possess considerable grace and 
great dignity, and that they are thoroughly imbued with that na- 
tional tone, that devotion tothe glory of France, whichis at oncethe 
easiest and the surest mode of winning the affections of that sin- 
gularly excitable people. Altogether, considering the age of 
their writer, they are uncommon productions. And now we 
have said all. They do not possess that original, and self-cre- 
ated energy, which is not borrowed from the feeling of the day, 
but which gives to the time its tone and temper ; they have not 
that perfect simplicity, and that freedom from all artificial re- 
straint, which defies the power of education and circumstance; 
which penetrates all ranks, contemning alike the rudeness and 
ignorance which hem in the lower classes, and the more impen- 
etrable @riplex @s of habit and art and mode, which destroy the 
sympathies of the upper. They are French, it is true, but 
they are also classical, and that in its bad sense—they bear the 
marks of that devotion to former learning, and that affection 
for the “ancient paths,” which, while it sometimes supplies 
with a happy allusion, or a pertinent quotation, more rarely 
has the effect of substituting imitation for originality, and weak- 
ness for vigour. 

While we commend the purity of these poems, and approve 
of that tone which avoids all low personalities, we, perhaps, 
feel the want of that excitement of which the subject can, with 
difficulty, be deprived. Moderation and equanimity are ever 
desirable, but there are times when the fascinating abuse of the 
patriotic satirist, will perhaps command a larger audience, 
than the mild precepts of the unbiassed philosopher; and wheu 
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the universal agitation of the mass excuses, if it does not call 
for, the vehemence of the individual. 

But in detracting at all from the merits of Delavigne, we are 
opposing the dictum of a single foreigner to the sentiment of 
an immense circie of his countrymen, who are able to explain 
discrepancies, reconcile inconsistencies, and remove all stum- 
bling blocks from the path of their favourite, by that more in- 
timate knowledge which we may scarcely hope to possess. With 
the classicists of France, and perhaps with a majority of their 
literary public, Delavigne ranks higher than Béranger. More 
correct in morals, and less faulty in style, he seems to us far in- 
ferior in power and originality. The terms in which they speak 
of bim are not warranted by any of his works which have 
reached us. Nor do we consider it the dictate of modesty or 
impartiality to yield our judgment implicitly to that of the 
French critics, on all subjects connected either with their litera- 
ture, or their politics. They are liable to be biassed by many 
causes which do not operate upon a foreigner. 

Equally removed from the influence of the stormy passions 
which convulse their politicai, and the violent prejudices which 
agitate their reading world—equally aloof from the struggles of 
the “ Extréme gauche,” with the “ Centre droit,” and of the 
classicists with the romanticists, perhaps we can adjust the scale 
between Perrier and Lafayette, or Delavigne and Béranger, 
with a more equal hand than any one that throbs with all the 
conflicting emotions, fears and desires, which now beat with a 
fever-pulse, from one end to the other of that noble country. 

There is also, it must be noticed, a peculiar tendency to ex- 
aggeration in-behalf of those, who identifying themselves with 
the tone and temper of the day, acquire a reputation as univer- 
sal as the feeling of which they are the representatives, and 
frequently as ephemeral. Of all the poets who, by these means, 
have commanded the attention and the applause of their con- 
temporaries, how many are known to the nineteenth century ? 
Where now shall we look for the fame of the satirists of the 
Fronde—where for the renown of Marvell and Quarles—of 
Chenier or Lebrun? The last echo of ** Ca Ira” has died away, 
and even the national chorus of ‘‘ God save the King,’ may not 
fill the mouths and salute the ears of the next generation of 
that loyal bora people, the English.* In our own country non 


* Vid. Edin. Rev. No. 105, p. 239. “ The people of England are naturally fond 
of kings and nobles; they are eminently aroyalist and aristrocratic race. is in 
lainer English would be—the people of England are naturally fond of seeing others 
Detter off than themselves ; they are eminently attached to tithes and taxes.” —The 
Whigs and Radicals combined have won a comparatively easy victory over the 
Tories ; the hardest and bitterest strife is yet to come ; that between the Whigs and 
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est inventus must be returned to any search for the reputation of 
Freneau; and the more polished verses of Hopkinson, also cele- 
brating the great themes of the last century, have fallen into 
almost equal disrepute with a wilful generation, more occupied 
the discussion of Tariffs, Colonization and Temperance So- 
cieties. But forgotten though these defenders of human rights 
may be individually, in a succeeding age, it is not to be suppos- 
ed that their influence has died away with their ephemeral re- 
putation. Thought must ever reproduce thought ; it is one of 
its great prerogatives that it can never be annihilated: that the 
thorns have no power to choke, nor the sun to scorch it; whe- 
ther thrown on the way side or falling into stony places, or 
planted in good ground, it will ever bring forth fruit. Multi- 
tudes of writers and writings appear closely to resemble the 
fertilizing principle of the gardener and the agriculturist. They 
are absorbed into the surrounding world and disappear. They 
are reproduced, but under such different forms, that it is not 
easy to ascertain which they have forced into existence, or with 
what they are incorporated. Thus the Quarles of one century 
may again exist in the ‘Tooke or the Cartwright of the next, 
and these again enrich the broad field of human intelleet, which, 
in its time, brings forth a Bentham or a Mills. The forgotten 
satirists of Richelieu and Mazarin, are the predecessors of the 
La Harpes and Cheniers, and these again give place to the 
Delavignes and Berangers. A perpetual reproduction is going 
on: the great object is to advance the mental tillage, and make 
the crop of one age an improvement on that of the last. Woe 
to those slothful servants who shall retrograde or make no 
progress! ‘These are the Polignacs and Wetherells—the ad- 
vocates of corn laws, and—shame that such backward cultiva- 
tors should be found in our virgin soil—with us, the abettors of 
American systems. 

The poems of Delavigne are the most conspicuous manifes- 
tations of that public sentiment now dominant in France, and, 
as such, they are justly entitled to the admiration they enjoy; 
whether his reputation will survive the present stormy day, 
and float down the more tranquil current which awaits the 
French nation, wheu the period of uncertainty and of excitement 
shall have passed, may be considered very doubtful, when we 
remember the fate of so many of his predecessors. 

The next poems of the same class with his first, which were 
published by Delavigne, are entitled “ La Mort,” and ‘“‘ La Vie 
de Jeanne D’ Arc.” They have no immediate connexion with 


the Radicals; when this latter fray is over, it may be that we shall find some of our 
(foreign) Dagons prostrate on their faces. 
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the more recent topics of French history; but the manner in 
which they are associated by the author’s mind with subjects of 
general interest, may be seen by the following conclusion of 
the second: 


“‘ Notre armée au cercueil eut mon premier hommage ; 
Mon luth chante aujourd’hui les vertus d’un autre age - 
Ai-je trop presumé de ses faibles accens ? 

Pour celébrer tant de vaillance, 
Sans doute il n’a rendu que des sons impuissans ; 
Mais, poéte et Francais, j’aime a vanter la France. 
Qu’elle accepte en tribut de périssables fleurs. 
Malheureux de ses maux, et fier de ses victoires, 
Je dépose a ses pieds ma joie ou mes douleurs : 

J’ai des chants pour toutes ses gloires, 

Des larmes pour tous ses malheurs. 


The date of the ‘* Messéniennes” which followed, published 
between 1816 and 1824, may be ascertained with sufficient 
precision from the events to which they refer. They are 
** Le Jeune Diacre ou La Grece Chrétienne ;” ‘ Parthénope a 
Pétrangére ;’’ and * Les ruines de la Gréce Payenne.’ These 
appeared together; then came the ‘* T'rois Messéniennes nou- 
velles,” Tyrtée aux Grees ;” Le Voyageur A Napoléon ;” 
and the one which closes the volume “* Lord Byron.” 

The five first of these, in accordance with their titles, refer to 
the Neapolitan and Greek struggles for hberty, and the following 
commencement of the second “ Parthénope a Pétrangére” is 
a favourable specimen of Delavigne’s verse. 


| 


i 
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© femme, que veux tu ?—Parthénope, un asile. 
~Quel est ton crime ?—Aucun.—Qu’as tu fait ?—Desingrats. 
—Quels sont tes ennemis ?—Ceux qu’affranchit mon bras ; 
Hier on m’adorait, aujourd’hui l’on m’exile. 
—Comment dois-tu payer mon hospitalité ? 
-Par des périls d’un jour et des lois éteruelles. 
—Qui t’osera poursuivre au sein de ma cité ? 
~Des Rois.-—Quand viendront ils? —Demain—De quel ? 
-De tous—Eh bien! pour moi tes portes s’ouvrent-elles ? 
~Entre, quel est ton nom ?—Je suis la Liberté. 

Recevez la, remparts antiques, 

Par elle autrefois habités ; 

Au rang de vos divinités, 

Recevez la, sacrés portiques ; 

Levez vous, ombres héroiques 

Faites cortége a ses cétés. 
Beau ciel Napolitain, rayonne d’allégresse, 

O terre, enfante des soldats, 
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Et vous peuples, chantez; peuples, c’est la déesse 
Pour qui mourut Leonidas. 


The poem addressed to Napoleon is a severe attack upon his 

* character and his policy, and that on Byron is, perhaps, an 

equally extravagant eulogy. We cannot forbear extracting 

from the latter, the following translation or paraphrase of one 

of the English poet’s finest passages,* as it is strikingly illus- 
trative of the different genius of the two languages. 


** Contemplez une femme, avant que le linceuil 
En tombant sur son front brise votre espérance, 
Le jour de son trépas, ce premier jour de deuil : 
Od le danger finit, od le neant commence: 
Quelle triste douceur! quel charme attendrissant ! 
Que de mélancolie, et pourtant que de grace 
Dans ses lévres sans vie ot la paleur descend ! 
Comme votre cil admire en fremissant 

Le calme de ses traits dont la forme s’efface, 

La morne volupté de son sein palissant! 

Du corps inanimé l’aspect glace votre ame ; 

Pour vous-méme attendri, vous lisez vos destins 
Dans l’immobilité de ses beaux yeux éteints. 

Ils ont séduit, pleuré, lancé des traits de flamme, 
Et les voila sans feux, sans larmes, sans regard ! 
Pour qu’il vous reste un doute, il est déja trop tard : 
Mais l’espoir un moment suspendit votre crainte, 
Tant sa téte repose avec sérenité! 

Tant Ja main de la mort s’est doucement empreinte 
Sur ce paisible front par elle respecté, 

Ov la vie en fuyant a laissé la beauté. 


C’est la Gréce, as tu dit, c’est la Gréce opprimée, 
La Gréce belle encor, mais froide, inanimée ; 
La Gréce morte !” 


The remainder of this volume consists of ‘‘ Poésies diverses,”’ 
and of his manner in these fugitive pieces, which have no par- 
ticular aim, ‘* L’ Aétente,” (p. 105) will give a fair idea. 


** L’aurore a chassé les orages : 
D’un voile de pourpre et d’azur, 
Elle pare un ciel sans nuage ; 

L’onde roule un cristal plus pur. 


Sur un gazon humide encore, 
Aux premiers regards du soleil, 
La rose, se hatant d’éclore, 
Ouvre un calice plus vermeil. 


* He who hath bent him o’er the dead, &c. Ke. 
VOL. 15. 
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Un zephir plus doux la caresse ; 
Les oiseaux sont plus amoureux ; 
La vigne avec plus de tendresse, 
Embrasse !’ormeau de ses neeuds. 


Dans ces retraites solitaires, 
Tout s’embellit de mon espoir : 

Frais gazons, beau ciel, onde claire, 
Sauriez vous qu’elle vient ce soir ?” 


We have, also, in this volume, a “ Dithyrambe sur ia naissance 
du Roi de Rome ; among the first of his published pieces an 
‘* Epitre d Messieurs de L’ Académie Francaise,” and “ La Dée- 
couverte de la Vaccine,” a poem on a displeasing, if not a dis- 
gusting subject, but which, nevertheless, received the first of 
the secondary prizes of the French academy in 1814. The 
same bad taste which could dictate the choice of such a subject, 
appears occasionally, under different forms, in his best produc- 
tions. As, for instance, in “ La Mort de Jeanne D’ Are,” the 
heroine is at the stake, and the poet thus cries out for assis- 
tance : 


* Tonnez, confondez injustice, 
Cieux, obscurcissez-vous de nuages épais ; 
Eteignez sous leurs flots les feux du sacrifice. 
Ou guidez au lieu du supplice, 
A défaut du tonnerre, un chevalier francais.” 


Again, in the ‘* Jeune Diacre,” a young Greek, summing up 
the woes of his country, is made to utter the following anti- 
climax : 


**O nature, ta voix si chére 
S’éteint dans l’horreur du danger ; 
Sans accourir pour le venger, 

Le frére voit frapper son frére ; 
Aux tyrans, qu’il n’attendait pas, 
Le vieillard livre le repas 

Qwil a dressé pour sa famille ; 
Et la mére, au bruit de leurs pas, 
Maudit !a beauteé de sa fille.” 


Upon these occasional blemishes, however, we do not wish to 
lay any great stress, 

In 1826 or 1827, M. Delavigne published ‘“ Sept Messéni- 
ennes nouvelles.”” Of these poems, we have seen only some 
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extracts in a French periodical, which appeared spirited and 
graceful, but they were not cited sufficiently in extenso to enable 
us to form any certain opinion of their merits. They purport 
to have been written while the author was sailing across the 
Mediterranean, or travelling through Italy, and they relate 
principally to the Greek and Italian struggles for freedom ; 
one is on the death of General Foy. These poems, although, 
generally, not upon subjects connected with the interests, are 
stillimbued with the spirit of liberty, and they appear to have 
maintained, if not increased, their author’s reputation. But 
Delavigne had, in the mean time, placed his fame upon a surer 
foundation than that of a score of elegies. We come now to 
consider his dramas, to which he owes not perhaps the greatest, 
but certainly that which will prove the most permanent portion 
of his reputation. 

The dramas which our author has published are, in the order 
of time, ‘ Les vépres Siciliennes,” ‘“ Les Comeédiens,” “ Le 
Paria,” “ L’ Ecole des Vieillards,” and “* Marino Faliero.’ The 
first of these, which was written, as it appears, shortly after 
the first of the ‘* Messeniennes,”’ is founded upon that portion 
of history which has furnished Mrs. Hemans, also, with the sub- 
ject of a tragedy. The debut of this play was singularly suc- 
cessful. On its very first representation, owing, as it is said, 
solely to a couplet which was interpreted by the audience into 
an attack upon some of the reigning principalities or powers, but 
which was vehemently denied by Delavigne to have been so in- 
tended, it was received with unbounded applause, and secured for 
itself and its author an universal, if a temporary, reputation. 
The laudatory huzzas of the whole body of those gallant sol- 
diers, the National Guard, may, however, be but doubtful creden- 
tials of immortality with our children of “sixty years hence.” 

The “ Vépres Siciliennes” was followed up, 1821 or there- 
abouts, by ** Les Comédiens,” an agreeable and well written 
comedy, the interest of which is founded upon the rebuffs re- 
ceived by a young poet from a corps of actors, to whom he has 
submitted his first production, and in which M. Delavigne is 
said to shadow forth the mortifications he suffered from the 
slight attention paid by the performers of the Comédiens Fran- 
cais to his tragedy. Not long afterwards appeared his “ Pa- 
ria,” and in 1823, “* L’ Ecole des Vieillards,’’ which form the 
third and last volumes of the edition of his works, published in 
1826, and from which, as furnishing a fair and favourable spe- 
cimen of his tragic and comic powers as then developed, we shall 
make some extracts. 
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Ta “ Qu’est ce qu’un Paria?” asks M. Duviquet, in his examen 

iE | critique of this tragedy ; and the answer gives an immediate 

1 ae idea of its simple plot, and uninvolved interest. Zarés, a Pa- 
if 5 | ‘() | riah, belonging to that Hindoo caste, to which we know nothing 
M ei analogous among the tribes of our continent, nor perhaps in 
per) any other Asiatic nation—the aspect of which, to all the higher 
a ' orders, is abomination, and the touch, corruption—Idamore, his 


> 


son, Akébar, the high priest of Brama, and occupying the most 
elevated, as the poor Pariah does the lowest situation in that 
land, where the ‘Theory of ranks” is so admirably under- 
stood, and his bedutiful daughter, Néala, are the principal per- 
sonages. The parts of Alvar, a Portuguese friend of Idamore, 
and of Empsael, a Brahmin, are subordinate and unimportant. 
The scene is laid in Benares. 
Hi After giving the simple Dramatis Persona, it is almost su- 
We perfiuous to go into any elaborate exposition of the plot. Even 
5 those unversed in scenic intricacies, and dénouements, will have 
| 


1) ae deduced the legitimate consequences. They, no doubt, have 
i a already learned that Idamore, young and fearless, not yet de- 
| graded and brutified by the scorn and contempt of his fellows, 
HY and pining for distinction, escapes from bis father’s hut, and, con- 
cealing his birth, joins the nation of the Hindoos, inhabiting 
hie the province of Benares—that his successful valour obtains for 
| him the highest rank among their warriors—that Akébar be- 
an comes jealous of his influence, and, to bring the haughty sol- 
dier under his control, offers him his beautiful daughter to wife ; 
that Idamore, already her lover and beloved, reveals to 
her his birth, that she may not be ignorant, in marrying the 
adored of her heart, and the idol of her nation; that she links 
herself todanger and infamy, perhaps not the more remote for 
being at present concealed ; that horror-struck at first, her ten- 
derness finally vanquishes her superstition, and she consents to 
: wed him; that at the moment when the ceremony is about to 
hi be performed, the unhappy father, Zarés, in quest of his lost 
i son, appears upon the stage ; that,—but from here our extracts 
h will perhaps best carry on the story. 

| Act 3d, S. 2d—Zaide and Mirza are young priestesses, as- 
| sociated with Neala. 


o 


Negara, Zaire, Mirza, Zares, Le Cuoevr. 


* Zares. Il est appuyé sur un baton. 
Prétresses des foréts, j’ignore vos usages ; 
Puis-je au pied de vos murs m’asseoir sous ces ombrages ? 
D’un moment de repos ma faiblesse a besoin. 

N. Vieillard, vous le pouvez. 
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Z. Svarrive de si loin ! 

N. (s’approchant pour le soutenir,) 

Tout en vous nous révéle un pieux solitaire. 

Z. Moi! 

N. Qui done étes-vous ? 

Z. Etranger sur la terre. 

(Aux prétresses qui Uentourent.) 
Je ne mérite pas ces secours empressés. 

NV. Vous étes malheureux ? 

Z. Je le suis. 

N. C'est assez. 

(II s’assied sur le banc de gazon.) . 
Je dois vous les offrir. Pourquoi, courbé par l’age, 
Entreprendre sans guide un pénible voyage ? 

Z. Jew ai pas un ami. 

N. De VPhospitalité 
Nul n’a rempli pour vous le devoir respecté ! 
Qui vous nourrit? 

Z. Lesdons du passant que j’implore, 
Pauvre, demandant peu, recevant moins encore, 
Satisfait cependant. 

N. O Dieux, que je vous plains! 

Vous venez visiter les tombeaux de nos saints, 
Consulter le grand-prétre, ou bien votre vieillesse 
D’un long pélerinage accomplit la promesse ? 

Z. Non. 

NV. Que cherchez-vous donc ? 

Z. Un bien que j’ai perdu. 

NV. Sil dépend d’un mortel il vous sera rendu, 
Faut-il armer pour vous l’autorité supréme ? 
Mon pére est tout-puissant. 

Z. Vous l’aimez, il vous aime— 

Ne le quittez jamais ! 

JV. D’ow vient que vous pleurez ? 

Z. Heélas! c’est malgré moi. 

N. Mais, si vous l’implorez, 

Akébar va d’un mot finir votre misére. 

Z. Un seul homme le peut: il le voudra, j’espére. 
Le chef de vos guerriers. 

NV. Idamore ? 

Z. C’est lui.” 


This conversation is carried on a short time longer when it 
is interrupted by the entrance of Idamore, who had been al- 
ready prepared by his friend Alvar to receive a suitor, and the 
fourth scene commences thus. 


Zares, assis, IDAMORE. 


“ J, Etranger, quel revers faut il que je répare? 
Puis-je vous rendre un bien dont le sort vous sépare ? 
Ré pondez. 
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Z. C’est lui-méme! il m’a parlé! j’entends 
Cette voix, dont les sons m’avaient fui si long-temps ! 
I. Dans mon ceur attendri quel souvenir s’éveille ? 
Oi suis-je, et quels accens ont frappé mon oreille ? 
Je le connais.....Que vois-je. 
Z. Un vieillard insensé, 
Qui poursuit un ingrat dont il fut délaisse 
Qui voulait de rigueur armer son front sévére, 
Et sent frémir pour toi ses entrailles de pére. 
I. Dieux! vous m’ouvrez vos bras ! 
Z. La nature a ses droits, 
Plus forts que ma raison, Viens, viens, je te revois ! 
J’ai pardonné ! 
I. Mon pére! 
Z. O moment plein de charmes ! 
Idamore, 6 mon fils; 6 jour! 6 douces larmes ! 
Tu m’aimais, je le sens ; pourquoi m’as-tu quitté ? 
Quel horrible abandon ! et je l’ai supporté ! 
Je résiste a Vivresse ott mon Ame se noie ! 
On ne peut done mourir de douleur ni de joie ! 
I. Quoi! vous me pardonnez? 
Z. (Il se leve et regard son fils.) 
Heureux progrés des ans! 
Que son port est plus fier, ses traits plus imposans ! 
Que son aspect m’enchante ! 
J. O ciel! par quel ravage 
Les ans sur son front pale ont marqué leur passage ! 
Z. Ce ne sont pas les ans, mon fils, mais les chagrins.”’ 


* * * * 


The object of the old Pariah who detests his race as much as 
he is loathed by it, is to induce his son to quit the pursuits of 
men—to leave his young and beautiful affianced wife—to sacri- 
fice his honours—and follow himself into the deserts, retorting, 
if he can not avenge, the scorn with which he will be looked 
upon. The solicitations of the father, and the hesitations of 
the son, are contained in a long conversation by no means ca- 
pable of being inserted here, and the following passage clos- 
ing it must be our last extract from this play. 


“ Zares. C’est tenir trop long-temps votre choix en balance. 
Je me rends importun par tant de violence. 
Je pars; mais satisfait, car je puis vous hair.... 
Une seconde fois courez donc me trahir ; 
Rejoignez la beauté qui m’a ravi votre ame ; 
Votre heureux pére attend, allez, il vous réclame. 
Moi, qui n’ai plus de titre et respecte les leurs, 
J’irai jusqu’o mes pas porteront mes douleurs.... 
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(Reprenant son baton de voyage.) 


** Seul et fidéle appui qui reste a ton vieux maitre, 

Viens, sois mon guide au moins puisqu’il ne veut pas l’étre. 
O foréts d’Orixa, bords sacrés, doux sommets, 

Humble toit, qu’il jura de ne quitter jamais, 

Mer prochaine, ot mes bras instruisaient son courage 

A se jouer des flots brisés sur ton rivage, 

Me voici, recevez un pére infortuneé ; 

Je reviens mourir seul aux champs ou je suis ne. 

Celui qui me doit tout repousse ma priére ; 

Ses mains ont refuse de fermer ma paupiére ; 


(41 dit ces derniers vers en marchant.) 


Je n’attends plus de lui pitié ni repentir ; 
Je le fuis, je le hais....Tu me laisses partir, 
Idamore ? 

I. Arrétez. 

Z. Tu me retiens! tu pleures! 
Ah! le remords te parle. A regret tu demeures : 
Tu me suivras. Pour vaincre il suffit d’un effort ; 
Prends courage 4 ma voix, achéve, plains mon sort, 
Songe 4 mon désespoir ; regarde-moi: mes larmes, 
Pour dompter ton amour, te donneront des armes. 
Rends-moi ton ceeur, mes droits, mes plaisirs, mon pays, 
Rends-moi, rends-moi mes dieux en me rendant mon fils. 
Céde, obéis, partons; ah! partons'!.... 

I. Eh! mon pére, 
Puis-je en l’'abandonnant emporter sa colére ? 
Soutfrez que je la voie une heure, un seul moment, 
Et je vous jure.... 

Z. Eh bien! 

I. Oui, j’en fais le serment..... 
Je vous suivrai.” 


This hour of grace is, as might be expected, protracted totwelve. 
Alvar is sent to apprise the old Pariah of the delay, and in the 
sacred wood and in the presence of the whole people, Akebar 
commences the performance of the ceremony uniting Idamore 
to his daughter, who has already consented to fly immediately 
afterwards to join her father-in-law. But, unfortunately, Alvar 
does not meet Zarés—the old man is acquainted with the mar- 
riage rites, then just upon the point of being solemnized by one 
of the Brahmins; in his anxiety he has approached so near 
as to pollute holy ground; and in his agony at supposing 
that Idamore has betrayed him, and broken his faith, he re- 
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veals his own caste. At this he is instantly seized by Emp- 
sael’s order and dragged before the high priest ; who, in spite 
of the solicitations of the Portuguese, his daughter, and his 
adopted son, sentences him to immediate death. ‘ Immolez 
donc le fils avec le pére,” exclaims Idamore, ‘“ s’élancant de- 
vant Zarés.”’ The whole scene is now changed. ‘The young 
warrior implores that the sacrifice of his life may save that 
of his father. Akébar, whose former jealousy and hatred 
now revive, easily assents to this arrangement, and the fourth 
act closes with a very powerful lyrical effusion, the parties to 
which are the Brahmins, the warriors and the people; and its 
subject, the greatness and power of Braina, and the horrors of 
the day of his vengeance. 

The fifth act is necessarily short. Zarés is pardoned, and 
Idamore sentenced to be stoned to death by the secret convo- 
cation of the priests. The sentence is executed, and the ac- 
count of the hero’s execution is brought to Akébar by Empsael. 
Wher the narrator arrives at that part of his story, where Ida- 
more ‘‘ tombe accablé,” the old priest can no longer retain his 


triumphant emotions : 


Akébar. **Je n’ai plus de rival et ma fille me reste ! 
Empsael. Mais une femme accourt, elle approche, elle atteste 
Sur ces membres flétris qu’ont dispersés nos coups, 

Qu’ elle aimait Idamore et qu’il est son époux. 

J’ai profane, dit-elle, un divin ministére. 

Pour vous j offrais au Gange un encens adultére ; 

J’ai trahi son hymen, j’ai violé mes veux, 

Et j’attends de vos lois le prix de ces aveux.” 


This confession of the unhappy Neala once more changes the 
scene ; she is necessarily involved in the guilt and infamy of 
the accursed Caste, and though her father’s power saves her life, 
he is compelled to doom her to eternal exile, and the drama 
closes by her departure, in company with Zarés, to whom she 
devotes herself, to atone so far as she can for the grievous loss 
he has suffered through her. 

It will be perceived, from our extracts, that this play is one 
of very considerable merit. The diction, the versification, 
the thoughts, all are striking, and though there is no marked 
developement of character, and no deep interest, still, upon the 
whole, it is an impressive tragedy. But, on the other hand, it 
does not contain any traits of original genius, or of that species 
of mind which is better satisfied with clearing a path for itself, 
rough and arduous though it be, than with walking under the 
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pleasant shades, or on the levelled walks of ancient fashion or 
usage. ‘The formal and swelling language, the constant and 
somewhat vulgar dread of the least vulgarity, and the eternal 
unities—all those peculiar features which make the French 
drama resemble but too much Agelia’s promenade in Me. de 
Genlis’ * Palace of Truth,,” everlasting clear sky and green 
sward—we find in Delavigne quite as constantly recurring as in 
any of the dramatists of the reign of Lous XIV. Indeed, we 
have extracted nothing which would appear out of place in the 
pages of Corneille or Racine. We do not say that they are 
equal, nor are we sure that they are inferior ; we refer simply 
to that common manner which is termed ‘so peculiarly French.” 

Our author’s fourth drama, ‘“‘ L’ Ecole des Vieillards,” is, as 
may be surmised, a comedy, and belonging to the same caste 
with his other productions ; we shall not canvass it at any great 
length. The original idea is the same with that of Moliére’s 
‘** Ecole des Maris,” and though it is not liable to many of the 
objections to which the elder play is open, the moral may still 
be considered wanting in elevation, if not absolutely faulty. 

Would it not be a more worthy and dignified object for him, 
who aspires to unite the functions of the dramatist and the 
moralist, to show the unsound state of that society—in a certain 
class of which, if we are to believe travellers, novelists, play- 
wrights and essayists, no husband and no father can consider 
his honour or the happiness of his family secure—than to send 
all the vieillards of Paris to school, to learn that if they wed 
any but a bonne vicille, they will, too, probably be the sport of 
that bird of ill-omen which “ mocks married men?” 

Such is the tenor of the “* Ecole des Vieillards,” for though the 
heroine, or rather the wife of the hero, Hortense, does not dis- 
grace herself during the play, you feel no security either for 
herself or her husband, that she will not, before the curtain 
rises for the after-piece. The plot is simply this. Danville, 
an old man “soixante ans et plus, grand propriétaire” of 
Havre, marries Hortense, the young and beautiful daughter of 
a poor and insignificant Madame Sinclair. He sends his wife 
up to Paris, and, unfortunately, does not follow her for some 
months. On arriving there, he finds a young Duc d’Elmar, 
famous for his ‘‘ bonnes fortunes,” entirely devoted to his wife. 
Owing to several circumstances, which form the materials of 
the orthodox quantum of acts and scenes, the amiable old 
man ts fairly roused to suspicion ; his suspicions are, as he im- 
agines, but too well founded, and he determines on revenge. In 
this posture of affairs, Elmar discloses his affection te Hor- 
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tense at her own house, and somewhat prematurely. Madame 
Danville, who, though whimsical and unstable to the last de- 
gree, is not yet sufficiently enamoured of the young peer to 
have forgotten her husband’s generosity and devotion, rejects 
him with disdain, and forbids him the house. They are inter- 
rupted by the approach of the spouse ; and Hortense, in alarm, 
has recourse to the established expedient of the closet. Dan- 
ville discovers the Duke ; and, in his passion, challenges him 
to single combat, in which the former is disarmed. Upon this 
coming to his wife’s knowledge, an explanation and reconcilia- 
tion takes place ; Hortense, to show her sincerity, begs to be 
taken back to Havre, and poor Danville, in ecstacy, exhorts his 
old friend, Bonnard, to follow his example, and seek happiness 
in an union with another Hortense. As we have said, however, 
the impression left upon the mind, is wholly against the proba- 
ble security of Danville’s felicity, and every reader will acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of Bonnard’s reply, which, to receive more 
force, closes the play. 


Bien obligé. 
De tes réflexions j’ai la téte remplie ; 
Epouser aussi tard femme jeune et jolie, 
Cela peut réussir, mais ce n’est pas commun. 
Tu fus heureux, d’accord; sur mille on en trouve un. 
Quand je touche, Danville, au terme du voyage, 
Dans un chemin douteux tu veux que je m’engage ? 
Ov d’autres ont glissé, je puis faire un faux pas, 
Et ton ami Bonnard ne se marira pas. 


The following extract, from the first act of this play, where 
Danville introduces Bonnard to his wife, will, perhaps, exhibit 
in as favourable a light as we could place it, the vis comica of M. 
Delavigne : 


Scene 4th.— Danville, Bonnard, Hortense. 


Danville. Tu vois, ma chére Hortense, 
Un camarade @ moi, mon compagnon d’enfance, 
Mon mentor au collége; éléve a Mazarin, 
Bonnard m’a sur les bancs disputé le terrain ; 
Je laimais 4 quinze ans, et je te le présente 
Comme un des vrais amis que j’estime a soixante. 
HH. Monsieur m’est connu. 
B. Moi! 
H. Votre fraternite 
Fit proverbe autrefois dans luniversité. 
B. Tl est sfir qu’avec lui je vivais comme un frére. 
H. Si nous en exceptons vos débats sur Homére. 
B. Achille était son Dieu. 
H. Vous préferiez Hector. 
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B. Vous le savez? 

H. Bon Dieu! j’en sais bien plus encor ; 
Danville est trés-causeur. 

B. Causeur par excellence; 
C’est vrai. 

Hl. Vous souvient-il de certaine imprudence, 
Qui lui valut de vous un superbe sermon ? 

D. sermonait toujours. 

B. Lui, e’était un démon ! 

1, prix de vers latins .... 

B. Madame! 

H. Wane these, 
Qui vous fit un honneur ! 

B. C’est en soixante-treize ; 
Oui vraiment: quoi! Madame, on vous en a parle ; 
Quel charmant souvenir vous m’avez rappelé ! 
(A Danville.) 
Elle a beaucoup d’esprit. 

D. Nest ce pas? 

Je wm/’arréte ; 
Vos triomphes passes vous tourneraient la téte. 
Mais voyez nous souvent; en causant tous les trois, 
Nous ferons reverdir vos lauriers d’autrefois. 
Pour Madame Bonnard, je veux aller moi-méme— 

B. (embarrassé.) Je suis 

D. est garcon et gargon par systéme. 

B. Me voila converti. 

(Bonnard sort.) 
Horvenss (riant aux éclats.) 

Dieu! qwil est amusant! mais c’est un vrai trésor. 
Il a ressuscité les mceurs du siécle d’or ; 
Il dine le matin, a l’antique il s’habille, 
Et j’ai cru voir marcher un portrait de famille.” 


We come now tothe most recent work by our author, which 
has reached us, Marino Faliero. Byron has, somewhere, in 
speaking of Bowles, canonized the truism, that it is the highest 
praise of a writer’s genius, if his last work be pronounced his 
best. M. Delavigne deserves all this credit, and vastly more ; 
not only is this, his latest production, his ablest, but he has at- 
tained this end, by being the first to take the first step in what 
may be strictly termed a new “‘ march of intellect,’ by violat- 
ing the fundamental canons of French taste, by defying the 


** Bravos du faubourg Saint Germain,” 
and by sacrificing, no doubt, many of his own prejudices. A 
bold and judicious abandonment of those leading principles 
which have been the cynosure of the French dramatists almost 
since the days of the mysteries and moralities, and a happy 
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adoption of some of the peculiarities of the foreign theatre, 
have enabled M. Delavigne to win a victory not only for him- 
self and his play, but for the cause of true taste and right rea- 
son, over the prejudices of badauds, and not less wonderful, 
over the bigotry of academicians—a victory which cannot, we 
think, fail to exert a happy influence on the drama, and, gener- 
ally, on the literature of his country. 

We perhaps shall scarcely be believed, that, in Marino Fa- 
liero, the unity of place is avowedly abandoned, and the unity 
of action, according to the French practice hitherto, equally dis- 
regarded—that a sculptor, a bandit and a gondolier are intro- 
duced upon the stage, not as supernumeraries, nor to swell the 
suite of the hero, but as, for the time being, the prominent per- 
sonages—that a duel is actually fougbt, and one of the princi- 
pal characters killed on the stage ; and yet 1s this a French 
tragedy—a tragedy as superior in our estimation to the “ Paria” 
and the ‘* Vépres Siciliennes,” as they are to the most meagre of 
the performances of Jodelle or Mairet. 

This striking, and to some it may appear, sudden change, is 
the result of many causes which have been at work since, and 
even before, Voltaire fulminated his edicts against the English 
drama. ‘The increase of pacific intercourse between the two 
nations, and the consequent substitution of a spirit of mutual 
respect and emulation, instead of the former feelings of bitter 
hostility—the greater acquaintance with the models of Eng- 
lish Belles lettres, facilitated by the translations and imitations 
of Ducis and others—the rapid growth of the neighbouring 
literature, which, imbued as it is with the spirit of ancient and 
modern learning, has freed itself from all their shackles—and, 
above all, their own conviction that, with the former soi di- 
sant axioms of taste, the character of their language could 
scarcely be maintained, and certainly not advanced—all these 
have contributed to this change—a change which is another 
instance of that spirit of alteration and improvement abroad on 
the troubled waters of Europe. We now proceed to analyze 
this 

** Herald of a happier day,”’* 


which, in some respects, is differently conducted from its great 
prototype of the English stage. 

The play opens in the palace of the Doge with a soliloquy of 
his wife Elena, who is at this time overwhelmed with anxiety 
and fear, lest her illicit intercourse with her husband’s nephew 


* The day on which M. Delavigne’s last play appeared (30 May, 1829) should 
he recorded as the commencement of a new era. 
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should be discovered. A scene ensues between her and her 
lover Fernando (Byron’s Bertuccio Faliero,) and then follow the 
dialogue between the Duke and his nephew on the subject of 
Steno’s insult, the annunciation of the sentence of the Forty, 
and the interview with Israel Bertuccio, as in the English play, 
which, however, is broken off and postponed tll they again 
meet ata ball given that night by the Senator Lioni. The se- 
cond act opens at Lioni’s house. ‘This personage is made more 
promineat than in Byron’s drama, and is described as, 


** affable en ses discours, 
Dans ses actes cruel, esprit fin, ame dure, 
Assistant du méme air au bal qu’ a la torture, 
Soupconneux mais plus vain; et dans sa vanité 
Epris d’un fol amour de la popularité. 


Here Steno, well drawn as a bold, self-possessed, volatile li- 
bertine, is introduced, and, by his solicitations, prevails upon the 
host to allow him (as his imprisonment commences on the fol- 
lowing day) to pass the evening at the entertainment, trusting 
for concealment to his mask. The fifth scene, where the ball 
opens, will perhaps show how very different the “ Marino Fa- 
liero” is, from all its cognati and agnati of the French theatre. 


Faviero, Evena, Fernanno, Benetinpe, Lion, SENATEURS, 


Covurtisans, &c. &c. Ke. 


Lioni. (au Doge.) 
Posseder son Altésse est pour tous un bonheur 
Mais elle sait quel prix j’attache a tant d’honneur. 
F’. Je ne devais pas moins a ce respect fidéle 
Dont chaque jour m’ apporte une preuve nouvelle. 
L. (dla Duchesse) 
Madame, puissiez vous ne pas trop regretter, 
Le palais que pour moi vous voulez bien quitter. 
E. Vous ne le craignez pas, 
* * 


L, (Aux nobles Vénitiens) Soyez les bienvenus ' 
(a Israel) Je recois ton hommage, 
Mon brave! 

Israel, (bas d Lioni) 
Sous le Duc j’ai servi vaillamment ; 
I] peut me proteger, presentez moi. 

L. (Le prenant par la main) 

Comment ! 

Viens. 

Elena. (regardant une peinture.) De qui ce tableau ! 
I. (Qui se retourne en presentant Israel) 
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D’un maitre de Florence 

Du Giotto. 

Le Doge. (4 Israel) Des ce soir vous aurez audience. 

Benetinde (regardant le tableau tandis qu’ Israel cause avec 

le Doge,) 

Oi se passe la sc*ne? 

Lioni (qui se rapproche @ lui) Eh, mais! a Rimini. 
La belle Francesca, dont l’amour est puni, 
Voit tomber sous le bras d’un epoux trop sévére 
Le trop heureux rival que son coeur Jui préfére. 

E.. (4 part) Je tremble. 

£. Quel talent ! regardez: le jaloux 
Menace encor son frere expirant sous ses coups. 

Ben. Son frére ou son neveu. 
Fer. Dieu! 

Lioni Benet.) Relisez le Dante : 
(a la Duchesse) 
Son frére Paolo. Que la femme est touchante ! : 
N’est ce pas? 

E. Oui, sublime. 
i (Ici les premieres mesures d’une danse venitienne ) 
Ah! j’entends le signal. 
‘| (Au Doge )—Monseigneur, passe-t-il dans le salon du Bal ? 
| Fa. Ces divertissemens ne sont plus de mon Age. 

L. (lui montrant les échecs) A 
On connait votre gout , voici le jeu du sage : 


* * 


this 


= 
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Under the cover of a game of chess, which no buskined hero 
ever played in France before, Israel and the Doge concert their 
plans, and the latter consents to meet the conspirators the same 
night near the church of Saint Jean et Paul (San Giovanni e 
San Paolo.) Shortly afterwards, Steno, who has amused him- 
self by persecuting the Duchess with his attentions, is discov- 
ered by Bertuccio, and Faliero, too proud to accuse Lioni of 
his violation of the rights of hospitality, immediately leaves his 
palace. Fernando, however, remains, with the intention of 
identifying the libertine, and avenging his uncle and his mis- 
tress. The following scene describes their meeting. 


we 


Fernanpno. STENo. 


Sténo. (Qui est entré avec precaution, en otant son masque) 
Personne! ah, respirons! (Jl s’assied dans un fauteuil P 
et se sert de sun masque comme d’un éventail.) f 
Que la Duchesse est belle ! 
Je la suivais partout. Point de grace pour elle. 
(regardant son masque) 
L’heureuse invention pour tromper wn jaloux 
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Nuit d’ivresse! un tumulte! ah! le désordre est doux ; 
Mais il a son excés; tant de plaisir m’accable. 
Fernando—(a voix basse.) 
Je vous cherche, Sténo, 
St. Moi! 
Fer. Je cherche un coupable. 
St. Dites un condamneé surpris par trahison. 
fer. Vous vous couvrez dun masque et vous avez raison. 
St. (Qui se leve en souriant) 
Je sais tout le respect qu'un doge a droit d’attendre 


* * 


Dernier des Faliero je suis sur de mes coups, 
Et respecte un beau nom qui mourrait avec vous. 


* * 
Fer. Insulter une femme est tout votre courage. 


They appoint the Church of San Giovanni e San Paolo for 
the place of immediate meeting, and the act closes. 


Acre troisitme—Scene premiere. La place de St. Jean ct Paul. 
Pietro, Bertram, Strozzi, aiguisant un stylet sur les degres du pie- 
destal. 


Pi. Bertram, tu parles trop. 
Ber Quand mon zéle m’entraine 
Je ne consulte pas votre prudence humaine. 
Pi. Jai droit murmurer, puisqu’un de tes aveux 
Peut m’ envoyer au ciel plus tot que je ne veux. 
Ber. Lioni. 
Pi. Je le crains méme lorsqu’il pardonne. 
Ber, Pietro le gondolier ne sé fie 4 personne. 
Pie. Pietro le gondolier ne prend pour confidens, 
Quand il parle tout haut, que les flots et les vents. 
Ber. Muet comme un des Dix, hormis les jours d’ivresse. 
Pi. C’est vrai, pieux Bertram ; chacun a sa faiblesse ; 
Mais par le dieu vivant ! 
Ber. 'Tu profanes ce nom. 
Pi. Je veux jusqu’au succés veiller sur ma raison. 
Stroz. Foi de condottiere! si tu tiens ta parole 
A toi le collier d’or du premier que j’immole. 
Pi. Que fait Strozzi. 
Str. J’appréte aux pieds d’un oppresseur 
Le stylet qui tira son dernier successeur. 
Pi. Le Doge! 
Ber. Winsulta dans un jour de colére, 
Un pontife de Dieu, durant le saint mystére, 
Qu’ il meure— 
* * * 
Pietro. Fais tréve a tes lecons 
I,eurs palais sont 4 nous, j’en veux un; choisissons. 
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Ber. Ul enest qu’on épargne. 
Pi. Aucun, Bertram, ecoute, 
Si je te croyais faible 
Ber. On ne Vest pas sans doute, 
Et jugeant comme Dieu qui sauve l’innocent 
Pas un seul d’epargné ! 
Str. Pas un! 
Pi. Guerre au puissant! 
Str. Ason or. 
Pi. A ses vins de Gréce et d’Italie ! 
Str. Respect aux lois. 
Pi. Respect au serment qui nous lie ! 
Plus de praticiens! qu’ils tombent sans retour ; 
Et que dans mon palais on me serve 4 mon tour. 
Ber. Qui donc, Pietro? 
St. Le peuple; il en faut un peut-étre. 


Pi. Je veux un peuple aussi; mais je n’en veux pas étre.”” 
* * * 


The Doge is, shortly after this, brought upon the stage, and 
the contrast between his burning desire of vengeance, and the 
coarser and less concentrated passions of his coadjutors, is 
ably and powerfully depicted, in the following scene, which our 
limits, however, forbid us to extract. It is unnecessary to go 
at length into the remainder of this play, which, excepting 
those portions relating to the Duchess, necessarily resembles, 
in its general features, the English tragedy of the same name. 
Elena confesses her crime, for no apparently sufficient reason, to 
her husband ; he, subsequently mollified, perhaps, by the death 
of Fernando, whose duel with Steno ends fatally to himself, 
pardons her ; the plot is discovered by the agency of Bertram, 
and the drama closes like that which it closely resembles, by 
the annunciation of the Doge’s execution. 

This brief enumeration is all that we may allow ourselves 
of a production which deserves a far more elaborate investiga- 
tion. How much more power, how much more even of the vis 
comica, is there in the above extracts, than in the dignified and 
harmonious monotony of the “‘ Comédiens” or the ** Vépres Sicili- 
ennes.” And, yet, there are very prominent defects in the conduct 
of this play, which require the compensation of not a little vi- 
gour and originality. All that relates tothe love of Elena and 
Fernando is wholly out of place, and unnecessary. The his- 
torical interest, as Byron perceived, is amply sufficient, and this 
secondary plot is, in M. Delavigne’s play, now wholly lost to 
sight, and anon lugged in by the head and shoulders, to the ex- 
clusion of the expected personages, until we are somewhat 
at a loss to know who is the hero, and what is to be the d+ 
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Yet with this, and several other blemishes, which it were in- 
vidious too minutely to notice, this play deserves ail commen- 
dation ; and it is not unsafe to predict, that should this endeavour 
to dethrone the Juggernauts of the drama be successful, the 
bel age of the French theatre is yet to come; and that if 
M. Delavigne will avoid subjects already appropriated—in 
treating which, to escape imitation, he is driven into eccentri- 
cities and unnatural combinations—he will secure even a higher 
reputation in the new school, than he has obtained in the old. 

In July, 1824, Delavigne failed in an attempt to obtain a seat 
in the French academy, and this, which was not his first unsuc- 
cessful effort of the same kind, drew forth aconselatory “‘ Epitre,” 
addressed to him “sur les choix academiques,” from a person styl- 
ing himself Eugene de Monglave. This individual thus de- 
scribes the first appearance of our author above the literary 
horizon : 


** C’est en vain que Fontane avec de longs efforts 
Alignait ses vers froids, sans verve et sans transports : 
Delille incessament decrivait pour décrire 

Et le public lassé Padmirait sans le lire ; 

Parny ne chantait plus ; Ducis en cheveux blancs, 
Dans un cercle d’amis renfermait ses talens. 

Apollon gemissait! Tu parus et la France, 

D’un Voltaire nouveau salua l’espérance.”’ 


** [/esperance”’ indeed ; which has not, as yet, been absolutely 
fulfilled. But though M. Delavigne be not a Voltaire, he is cer- 
tainly equi-distant from a Monglave, and we quoted the above 
extract simply as a specimen of the fulsome eulogy, even at 
that day, heaped upon him. In February, 1825, our author was 
more successful, and, by a nearly unanimous vote, was chosen 
to replace the Count Ferrand in that peerage of intellect, of 
which, at the time, he was, we believe, the youngest member. 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readers a just concep- 
tion of the writings of M. Casimir Delavigne. His claims to 
consideration belong to two distinct departments of literature. 
We have passed, in review, his lyrical pieces, generally devoted 
to subjects of national interest, and his dramas. As a lyrist, 
he possesses decided merit, but as a national poet, we have 
already suid, that we are not inclined to assign him any very 
high rank. 

His influence would appear principally to lie with the literary 
circles, which, in no country, form the mass of its intellect, or its 
virtue; and from which its future destinies can never be cal- 
VOL. VILL.—No. 15. 15 
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culated. With that class, politely termed the Jower class, 
peasantry, canaille, bas-peuple, composed of individuals most 
difficult to be understood by those who are not of them, but 
most easily comprehending each other—bound together by com- 
mon interests, and common feelings, and now, in our day and 
generation, aroused, for the first time, to a full sense of their 


= 


uncontrolled and uncontrollable power— individuals quick to per- 
th ceive, and eager to acknowledge any sympathy in their cause, 
Sia | but singularly unapt to take in the force of a classical allusion, 
ie; or the appropriateness of a Latin quotation—with this class, 


for reasons already given, we can scarcely imagine M. Dela- 
vigne to have acquired an extensive, or predominant influence. 

As a dramatist, although his first four productions will scarcely 
be singled out for immortality, from amongst that “ rabble rout,” 
with which they may easily be confounded, and though his 
“Marino Faliero” may not find many admirers among the 


will delight us and our successors, as much as they amaze and 
perplex the devotees of the ancient drama. 


readers of Byron, westill think it indisputable, that he possesses i 
Hi t | | great powers, and we have confident hopes that his lately chosen : 
ee | | iB! Pegasus will strike forth from the hard-trodden Parnassus of 
: f fi French literature, a new Helicon—the gushing waters of which 


Art. V.—1. Remarks on Canal Navigation, §c. By WiLLIAM 
FatrBaiRNn, Engineer. London. 1831. 

2. A New Theory of the Resistance of Fluids, compared with 
the best experiments. By Mr. 'THomas TREDGOLD, , Civil 
Engineer, &c. Art. 41, Philosophical Magazine, and An- 
nals of Philosophy, April. 1828. 


3. Mechanics’ Magazine. N.'A. Series. 1830, 1831. 
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i ‘‘ THE important interests of society, affected by the Steam-En- 

| gine and by Rail-Roads,” have already induced us to devote a 
portion of our pages to these subjects. The experiments made 
i with locomotive engines, on the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
way, have turned the attention, not only of engineers, but of men 
of science—the neglect of which has been too long felt in prac- 
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tical mechanics, although intimately connected with it—to inves- 
tigations and researches of this nature. ‘The intense interest 
excited by the late experiments on canal navigation, from the 
novelty of their results—so unexpected by practical men, though 
in strict conformity with the long established elementary princi- 
ples of science—induce us to devote a few more of our pages to 
these subjects. 

The interesting experiments on railways would appear to 
have decided the question of the superiority of this mode of 
conveyance over every other, until the still more recent expe- 
riments on canal navigation, exhibited in Mr. Fairbairn’s pub- 
lication, have fairly, and it would appear, successfully contend- 
ed for this superiority. 

As these experiments involve questions of immense public 
utility, it will be still necessary—before any final decision or con- 
clusion can be legitimately arrived at, with regard to their com- 
parative practical merits—to exhibit their results in different 
points of view, and to consider a variety of collateral subjects so 
intimately connected with them, as entirely to change the results 
in proportion as they are involved in, or excluded from, the 
investigation. 

In whatever light the practical engineer, or speculating mon- 
opolist may consider these results—and the views of the one 
generally extend no further than to the success of his engine 
or plan, and of the other, to the immediate profits resulting from 
the works in which his capital may be engaged—the man who 
cultivates science for its own sake, or the man of enlarged 
views, who regards improvements as connected with public 
utility, will estimate their value with far different motives. 
The love of country is a principle so strongly ingrafted in the 
soul of man, that the honest patriot is more anxious for its 
future prosperity, and the rank which it is to preserve among the 
nations of the earth, than for any immediate emolumeut or 
selfish consideration. On the other hand, the speculator, the 
contractor, or by what other name the infinity of modern un- 
dertakers or would-be-engineers, are called, have their own in- 
terest, and seldom any other in view. In our opinion, the 
practical investigations and researches of men of science, 
ought to be impartially directed to the real and perma- 
nent advantages likely to result, not only to a nation in gen- 
eral, but likewise to the respective individuals composing the 
mass of the population of that nation, who contribute to its 
general fund of prosperity. For they are all concerned in 
these great results, and they are particularly interested in the 
investigation of any and of every scheme, calculated to mon- 
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opolize any of the advantages resulting from great undertak- 
ings, or that would, in any degree, tend to defraud them of their 
just portions of these advantages. 

In the application of scientific principles to researches of this 
nature, and the advantages to be ultimately derived from ma- 
chines, whether propelled by animal, by steam, or by any other 
power ; whether on railway, ordinary roads, canals or other wa- 
ter courses ; the subject for investigation, as in all other de- 
partments of science, isthe accurate determination of that re- 
lation which must always exist between an effect, and the cause 
producing it ; or in the present inquiry, the relation existing 
between the mass, of whatever nature it may be, transported 
over a certain distance in a given time, and the cause pro- 
ducing that effect. ‘This relation being, however, variable al- 
most without limit, it becomes important to inquire what that 
cause may be, among the variety that may present themselves, 
which will give the most general, useful and practical result. 

The value of time, being an important item in this investi- 
gation, common sense will always prefer the most expeditious 
mode of conveyance, when this choice can be made. For to 
economize time isin reality the main object of all useful indus- 
try and invention; and whatever machine or contrivance pro- 
duces a certain effect in the shortest time, the expense and all 
other advantages being the same, must always be considered 
the most useful and important. If again we suppose the ex- 
pense alone to vary, then that power, or mode of conveyance, 
which would produce the same effect in the same time, and at 
the least expense, would be the most advantageous; or if the time 
and expense be the same, and the risk or danger from whatever 
cause, greater in one mode of conveyance than another, that 
which is attended with the least risk or danger, ought evidently 
to be preferred. ‘These general and evident principles should 
never be lost sight of in the present inquiry. Various circum- 
stances may, however, modify their results, and these circum- 
stances, no less than the general principles themseives, should 
be minutely and accurately attended to. 

The value of the articles, or goods transported, with the quick- 
ness of the demand for them, is another essential item in this in- 
vestigation ; for in this respect, their value is nothing during 
the time of transportation. ‘Che more valuable, therefore, the 
articles, and the greater the demand for them, the more impor- 
tant it becomes to diminish the time. 

‘The circumstances of the persons mustalso influence the mode 
oftransportation. For admitting time equally at the disposal of 
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all, it does not become equally valuable for all. The man who 
travels for pleasure or amusement sets little value comparative- 
lyontime. It generally passes on without loss or profit to him ; 
but to the man of business, who travels from the necessity of 
the case, and to whom time is precious, the increased rapidity 
of his journey is so much gained, and for which he can afford a 
proportional price. Whatever, in this point of view, applies to 
one man, must evidently apply to a whole community; so that 
the more active and industrious a nation is, the more time be- 
comes precious. It may be also observed, that the more distant 
the individuals are, the more important becomes a spéedy com- 
munication; for unless this speedy intercourse be established, 
the value of time may be such to the individuals, as to prohibit 
any intercourse whatever. Hence the more numerous and ex- 
peditious the means of transportation, the more certain are the 
facilities, and evident, the index of the prosperity of that coun- 
try. 

it is science alone, however, that can estimate with any degree 
of precision, the results of the combined actions of these various 
causes, and no safer or more certain mode can possibly be adopt- 
ed than the one pursued by the great Newton, in his researches 
and discoveries of the laws of nature. He first carefully in- 
vestigated different possible laws or elementary principles, on 
various hypotheses, and then adapted the proper law to the par- 
ticular circumstances. It is evident that any wrong applica- 
tion of established laws or principles of science—such as draw- 
ing general conclusions from particular premises, or any con- 
clusions which the premises do not warrant—must entirely de- 
feat the object of the inquirer, and become a source more 
prolific in producing and propagating error, than absolute igno- 
rance itself. 

In making these estimates accurately, very little reliance 
can generally be placed on precedents ; for, within the circle of 
our own limited observation, we could easily puint out, in many 
of our internal improvements, were it not rather invidious, in- 
stances, where some hundred thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended on works of comparatively little utility, and which are 
now suffered to go to destruction. Many of these works, even 
of real utility, might be often constructed, at much less expense, 
if judiciously managed. ‘These defects being occasionally dis- 
covered, may be one of those causes producing the indifference 
which is evidently exhibited, at present, to undertakings of this 
nature, though of immense importance, probably as muchi so, 
as any thing connected with the prosperity of a country; pro- 
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vided they do not interfere with other paramount state interests 
and rights. Instances have even occurred where instead of ad- 
vantages, very extensive and serious injury have resulted from 
those ill advised and ill concerted undertakings. In almost all 
these instances, a knowledge of the most elementary princi- 
ples of science would have pointed out the absurdity of—and 
prevented many of the injuries consequent on these undertak- 
ings. The application of the simple relation between the 
strength and stress, or pressure, of the materials used; the 
laws of the vibration, in some instances, of those materials; 
the simple hydrostatic principle of the pressure of fluids being 
as their depth, or even of the well known fact of the deposition 
of substances by water when its velocity is diminished, would 
have often preventeda failure. Among innumerable examples, 
we shall select but the few following illustrations of the preced- 
ing observation. The giving way of the arched or vaulted 
floor, in the Representative hall of the capitol at Washington; 
the falling of the Potomac bridge near the falls above George- 
town, in the District of Columbia; the fall of almost all the iron 
bridges first erected in England, owing to the same cause, their 
vibration; the failure of the celebrated causeway to Mason’s 
Island opposite the same Georgetown, erected at immense 
expense with a view of deepening the channel there. This 
last has converted a navigation, where a sufficient depth of 
water existed to admit a seventy-four above Georgetown, 
to one with scarcely a depth of water sufficient to admit 
an oyster boat.* The history and developement of even these 
few instances of failure would encroach too much on the limits 
of this article. We may say with the poet, ‘‘ Longa est injuria, 
longz ambages,” but the reviewer who should say “ summa 
sequar fastigia rerum,” would find it rather difficult with the 
aid even of Dedalus and his thread, to pursue the mazes of this 
labyrinth, ‘particularly in our extensive public works. 

It is with some reluctance that we add one more exam- 
ple to those already pointed out. We allude to the immense 
dam over the Broad-river, at Columbia, South-Carolina, con- 
structed principally with such perishable materials as pine-logs. 
Though far from being permanent, it has completely ob- 


* The failure in this instance was evidently owing to the deposition of sediment 
below the Island, where the channel, stopped by the causeway, meeting the other, 
continued its velocity and prevented this deposition. This principle is exemplified 
every day in the numerous sand bars and islands, formed in our rivers, particularly 
at their mouth; having lost, in their discharge into the ocean, the velocity retained 
while confined in their respective channels, or being counteracted by tides. Where 
this is not the case, the islands or sand bars are not formed. 
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structed the navigation of the river, and nearly destroyed its 
valuable shad-fishery, by impeding the further progress of 
the fish. As the canal, however, to which this serves as a 
feeder, is of immense importance to the trade of Columbia, 
and, as we are informed, the only one among our public works, 
which pays for itself, this dam should be very soon repaired, 
else even this work will become useless. There is near Bull- 
sluice, in the Broad-river, a useless lock. with a temporary dam, 
which it appears has already cost the State upwards of 
$30,000. Probably for a sum Jess than this, the water could 
have been conducted in the first instance, from Bull-sluice to 
the Columbia Canal, affording, at all times, a_ sufficient 
supply of water, and enabling it to pay more than double 
what it pays at present. A company, we understand, would 
immediately undertake this work at their private expense, 
if the privilege were granted to them. At all events, if the 
trade of Columbia be worth preserving, something must be 
done and that soon. We see other towns and states making 
immense exertions, and we shall see them succeed tm propor- 
tion as their exertions are persevered in, and judiciously con- 
ducted. We hope this will be the case with our Rail-road 
from Charleston, and its branches, for they will not only pro- 
mote the interests of their stockholders, but the State will thus 
lay a strong foundation for preserving its rights, as well as its 
sovereignty. When a country makes use of all its resources 
untrammelled, then its prosperity will advance in proportion. 

A late writer, we believe Sir H. Davy, remarks, (we quote, 
however, the substance of his remarks from memory) that it is 
in science as in war, every principle which is established is a 
victory which is gained, and which enables us to push our con- 
quests still further, and to enlarge more and more the empire 
of reason and our dominion over nature. Still the parsimoni- 
ous will calculate the dollars and cents that are expended in its 
advancement, but scarcely ever consider the benefits they re- 
ceive from its cultivation, and the important truths which it un- 
folds. ‘They collect its fruits as they too often do those pre- 
sented by the munificence of a supreme being, while scarcely 
bestowing a thought on the source whence they are derived. 

There is not a single principle or truth pointed out in science, 
or a fact that is well established in these investigations, that 
when made known dves not become a legacy ito posterity. 
‘* For science, (says Sir H. Davy) like that nature to which 
‘it belongs, is neither limited to time ner space, it is of no 
‘country, it belongs to the world.” 
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“Who (says Dr. Johnson in the Rambler,) when he saw 
*‘ the sand or ashes, by a casual inteuseness of heat, melted into 
‘a metalline form, rugged with exerescences and clouded with 
‘impurities, would have imagined that in this shapeless lump 
‘lay concealed so many conveniencies of life, as would, in 
‘time, constitute a great part of the happiness of the world ? 
‘ Yet by some such fortuitous liquefaction, was mankind taught 
‘to procure a body, at once in a high degree solid and trans- 
‘parent, which might admit the light of the sun, and exclude 
‘the violence of the wind, which might extend the sight of the 
‘philosopher to new ranges of existence, and charm him at 
‘one time with the unbounded extent of the material creation, 
‘and at another with the endless subordination of animal life; 
‘and what is yet of more importance, might supply the decays 
‘of nature, and succour old age with subsidiary sight. Thus 
‘was the first artificer in glass employed, though without his 
‘own knowledge or expectation. He was facilitating or pro- 
‘longing the enjoyment of light, enlarging the avenues of 
‘ science, and conferring the highest and most lasting pleasures ; 
‘he was enabling the student to contemplate nature, and beau- 
‘ty to behold herself.’ 

We could not resist the temptation of inserting this beautiful 
description of the effects of the discovery of glass, although 
aware that nature, independent of art, had prepared a material | 
in the rock or quartz crystal, far superior to glass, in supplying 3 
the wants of old age, or in assisting the student, or even beau- 
ty herself. 

But of what unportance could any of these materials be, i 
whether produced by accident, by art, or by nature, were not : 
the light of science to point out their utility, aud extend their 
application. Without the science and skill of the optician, of 
what use could the Doctor’s rugged, shapeless, transparent 
lump of glass become, or even the beautiful crystal. It is, then, 
no less important that discoveries should be made, than that, 
when they are made, they should become known and appreciat- 
ed, and their utility pointed out and elucidated by science. 

It is unfortunately, however, the fate of the sciences that they 
are studied comparatively by very few; generally speaking, we 
find that those who need them most are the most ignorant of 
them. The mechanic, the artist, the engineer, undertake the 
most expensive and important works, with scarcely the rudi- 
ments of those branches of knowledge, which alone can render 
them skilful, and eusure success. ‘The navigator often commits 
himself, with his frail vessel, to the ocean, when even the all- 
important knowledge of determining his latitude or longitude, 
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is a perfect mystery to him. The surveyor, or the topographi- 
cal engineer, will sometimes undertake to lay off townships, to 
determine their positions, to establish even the boundaries 
of States, with a portion of science that scarcely extends to the 
determination of the variation of his compass-needle, generally 
his principal guide. While men engaged in such important 
functions remain ignorant, not only of the elements of astro- 
nomy, but even of common geometry—excepting the few 
practical rules, which constitute their principal stock of know- 
ledge—they still think themselves prepared for the most arduous 
undertakings in their respective departments. ‘They not only 
profess to act independently of theory or scientific principles, 
but affect to consider them as perfectly useless. While this state 
of things continues, the public must, necessarily, in most in- 
stances, be thesufferers; andalthough they continually become, 
in this manner, the dupes of ignorant pretenders, they are too 
generally the advocates of a system, in which more time is of- 
ten consumed in acquiring a little practical knowledge, than in 
completing a regular course of education. 

Were it not for the requisitions of some of our colleges, such 
an absurd system would soon extend its influence to every de- 
partment of human knowledge ; our colleges, and respectable 
seminaries of learning would soon disappear, and we should 
see spring up, among us, institutions such as those which the 
acute and enlightened Mr. Flint describes, in his ‘ Valley of 
the Mississippi.” 

It has been observed by Condorcet, that “ until the present 
‘moment the sciences have been the patrimony of a few ; but 
‘they are already become common, and the moment approaches 
‘in which their elements, their principles, and their most sim- 
‘ ple practice, will become really popular. ‘Then it will be seen 
‘how truly universal their utility will be, in their application to 
‘the arts, and their influence on the general rectitude of the 
mind.” 

J. F. Herschel, Esq. son of the celebrated astronomer, and 
one of the first mathematicians and philosophers of the age, 
observes, in his “ Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy,” (London, 1830, Svo.) that “‘ knowledge can neither 
‘be adequately cultivated nor adequately enjoyed by a few; 
‘and although the conditions of our existence on earth may be 
‘such as to preclude an abundant supply for the physical neces- 
‘sities of all who may be born, there is no such law of nature 
‘in force against that of our intellectual and moral wants. 

VOL. VIIIL.—NO. 15. 16 
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‘ Knowledge is not like food, destroyed by use, but rather aug- 
‘ mented and perfected. Those who admire knowledge for its 
‘own sake, ought to wish to see its elements made accessible to 
‘all, were it only that they may be the more thoroughly exam- 
‘ined into, and more effectually developed in their consequen- 
‘ces, and receive that ductility and plastic quality which the 
‘pressure of minds of all descriptions, constantly moulding 
‘them to their purposes, can alone bestow.” ‘This doctrine is 
very different from that of the ancient philosophers, who es- 
teemed it an essential part of learning to conceal their know- 
ledge from the uninitiated, considering that its dignity was les- 
sened by its being shared with common minds. The nakedness 
and barrenness of the philosophy of those times would shun 
the light; while the richness and exuberance of the philosophy 
of the present day delights in the public gaze, and in public in- 
vestigation, conscious of its worth. 

The Polytecnic school, in France, has, in some measure, ve- 
rified the conjectures of Condorcet. ‘The ‘‘Geometrie deserip- 
tive” of Monge, and the beautiful analysis of the construction 
of machines, reducing them to their elementary principles, 
as given by Lanz and Betancourt, and extended by Hachette, 
have assisted, perhaps, more than the elaborate investigations 
of Lagrange or Laplace, not in extending the boundaries 
of science, but in expanding the ideas, and contributing 
to the inventions of practical men.* We are fully aware of 
the immense power and advantages of the calculus. We know 
that, as a language, it is infinitely more comprehensive than any 
which could be substituted in its place; and that, as an instru- 
ment of research, in the hands of those who can skilfully wield 
its powers, it far surpasses any thing yet discovered. But for 
the practical man, or mechanic, it is an instrument generaily 
beyond his reach, and hence the simpler elementary truths of 
science, exemplified by models, or the simple elements of ge- 
ometry, are to him far more valuable and instructive ; for we 
are equally well aware that the sublime discoveries of an Archi- 
medes, a Newton, or a Laplace, would, in reality, be of little 
use, or of little real advantage to mankind in general, if those 


* The utility of elementary models connected with a course of Mechanical 
Philosophy, is now universally acknowledged; and what is often expended on some 
costly instruments, (we do not mean those which are practically useful, but those 
which are, after all, little better than toys,) would procure an ingenious mechanic 
to construct these useful models, which, with the assistance of any skilful Professor 
to direct him, he might easily accomplish. Emerson, in his “Mechanics” 4to, Bue- 
hanan, in his works, and, perhaps White also, in his ‘Century of Inventions,” and 
other such works, would afford considerable assistance in this respect. 
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who could reduce them to practice, remained ignorant of them. 
Newton, the father of mechanical philosophy, was so sensible 
of this, that he became, himself, a practical mechanic, and con- 
structed two reflecting telescopes of his own invention, the 
first ever constructed ; one of which, together with a reflecting 
quadrant or octant, he presented to the Royal Society. At that 
time, he could not find a mechanic in England sufficiently skil- 
ful to undertake the construction of these instruments; and, at 
present, it requires the talents of a Dolland, a Troughton, a 
Riecheaback, a Frauenhofer, and others, to keep pace with the 
march of science, in this department alone. The mechanical 
institutions now forming, under the direction of scientific and 
experienced men, in almost every civilized country, with a va- 
riety of scientific periodicals, will, no doubt, contribute to re- 
move the evils we have been pointing out, and to diminish the 
chances of preteuders and charlatans to success. Were prac- 
tical men to unite a knowledge of at least a sufficient portion of 
science, with their experience and skill, the effect would soon be 
apparent, not only in their writings, but in all their opera- 
tions. 

The following eloquent observations, made by the Board of Visi- 
tors, in 1827, relative to the studies pursued at West Point, shew 
clearly their sense of the necessity of that knowledge for which 
we have been contending. Onthe department of enginecring, 
this board remarks, that “‘ engineering, in its two departments, 
‘ particularly in its civil features, is of importance to every coun- 
‘try, and to none more than to our own. ‘The importance of sci- 
‘ entific education to the engineer is evident, for to material sub- 
‘ stances his thoughts and meditations must be directed. Hence, 
‘it is of importance to become familiar with the laws prescrib- 
‘ ed by nature for theiraction. He must grapple with his agents, 
‘and foresee their effects, calculate their energies, and become, 
‘as it were, the dictator of their actions. Nature must be 
‘forced into a bond of alliance with his views. He must in- 
‘ terrogate her, study the laws by which she governs, enter into 
‘the recesses of her hidden processes, arrest her in the act of 
‘operation, and enter into his own labours with possession of 
‘ her secrets.” 

“If (says the distinguished Herschel, before quoted) the 
‘laws of nature, on the one hand, are invincible opponents, on 
‘the other, they are irresistible auxiliaries, and it will not be 
‘amiss if we regard them in each of these characters, and con- 
‘ sider the great importance of a knowledge of them to man- 
‘kind. Ist. In shewing us how to avoid attempting impossibil- 
‘ities. 2d. In securing us from important mistakes, in attempt- 
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‘ ing what is, in itself, possible, by means either inadequate, or 
‘actually opposed to the end in view. 3d. In enabling us to 
‘accomplish our ends in the easiest, shortest, most economical, 
‘and most effectual manner. And, 4th. In inducing us to at- 
‘tempt, and enabling us to accomplish objects, which, but for 
‘such knowledge, we should never have thought of undertak- 
‘ing.”’ 

The engineer, then, who would neglect an acquaintance 
with the great laws of nature, is not the most likely to suc- 
ceed in operations, subject every moment to their influence. 
We would not, however, be understood as valuing science on 
account merely of its utility in the affairs of life ; for this, we 
consider a secondary object. We deem its most important and 
primary object, that of calling forth the energies and exercising 
the different powers of our intellectual faculties, and the plea- 
sure which tt affords, in the successful developement of those 
adinirable contrivances, which Infinite Wisdom has exhibited 
in all his works. Could Virgil have formed an idea of what our 
modern Newtons have accomplished, when he composed these 
beautiful lines : 


‘** Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muse, 
Quam sacra fero ingenti percussus amore, 
Adcipiant ; ceelique viras, et sidera monstrent.” 


he would have had much more reason to exclaim: 
** Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.”’ 


As to the secondary objects to which science may be applied, 
they are valued by different persons, according to their peculiar 
conceptions of their ulility. Those who consider wealth alone 
as constituting happiness, will value science only in proportion 
as it contributes to the obtaining of this treasure. Others va- 
lue it in proportion as it contributes to the perfection of ma- 
chinery or the abridgement of labour, to social improvement, 
and to the supply of those real or artificial wants, which 
are constantly increasing in civilized society. The attainment 
of these various ends, however useful, would still be but a se- 
condary or subordinate object of science, and very different 
from that which those philosophers had in view, who have so 
successfully cultivated scieace for the pleasure alone which it 
affords. It is, however, to such men that society is principally 
indebted for most of those valuable discoveries and improve- 
ments, of which they are now in possession. 
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Some who may still be of opinion that utility should be 
the main object in cultivating science, will readily acknow- 
ledge, in this point of view, the importance of many of its 
branches, but cannot perceive the wtility of others; yet, 
when the subject is well considered, it will evidently appear, 
that a single branch of science could not be dispensed with, 
without manifest injury to the rest. The various systems of 
the universe are not more closely linked together by the laws 
of gravitation, than the different branches of science, by their 
mutual dependence. So that what Pope asserts of the system 
of nature in these remarkable lines, 


“ From nature’s chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousand breaks the chain alike,” 


may be asserted, with perhaps more truth, of the system of 
science. ‘The chemist dipping his thermometer into warm wa- 
ter, or the astronomer gazing at the stars, might afford subject 
of mirth or ridicule for such objectors. But what would be the 
state of the arts were it not for the discoveries of the chemist, or 
what would have been the situation of Columbus in the midst ofthe 
ocean—his only guide, the compass, about to fail him—had he 
not paid more than ordinary attention to this branch of know- 
ledge, by means of which he rendered this varying instrument 
still useful in his perilous situation. Would he otherwise have 
succeeded in adding a new world to the old? While new re- 
gions are thus explored on the earth, aided by the science of the 
astronomer, he is, in the mean time, discovering new worlds in 
the heavens, developing their laws, and either contemplating, 
or exhibiting to view, the immensity of creation. Will it, then, 


be asked cui bono? If so, let the navigator, the surveyor, the te } all 
engineer answer. ‘They will tell us, that there is not a star, A: 
whose place the astronomer has accurately determined, but Pr 
serves them as stations or points of reference; that they are ay 


most faithful guides that will never lead them astray, in any of 
their researches ; and that without their aid, ina variety of in- 
stances, they could not advance a step in their respective pur- 
suits. 

It is, then, in uniting the labours of the man of science with: 
those of the practical man, that discoveries are perfected, and 
é useful theories formed. For, in physics or mechanical philoso- 
é phy, (and, we might add, inalmost every department of human 
knowledge,) whatever is not established in this cautious and ac- 
curate manner, should have no claim to the naine of theory, or 
science. For theory, which is so often mistaken for mere opinion 
or conjecture, is either a Jaw, or a regular system of laws, or of 
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a ‘ iy elementary principles, which are deduced from the most accu- 
H a i rate experiments and observations, and established either Im- 
ro mediately from those observations, or by the most rigorous ma- 
” iB ‘igh thematical investigation ; and serve to explain the facts them- 
+o } selves, or the appearances observed. Such, fur example, is 
hy Newton’s theory of gravitation.* Practice is nothing but the 
i application of some one or another of these discoveries to some 


useful purpose, the skilful applicationand management of which, 

then, becomes an art. Various opinions or hypotheses may 

pass for theory ; such as the vortices of Descartes, or the sup- 

position of Symmes, relative to the imaginary opening near the 
North-pole of our earth. Such conjectures or rhapsodies may, 
however, be always distinguished from theory, or true science, 

from their not being deduced from facts or accurate experi- 

ments. ‘They can have, therefore, no more foundation in na- 

ture than the fanciful creation of the poet, when indulging his 

most wild, or sublime flights and excursions ; for it is not every 

one who bestrides his nag to Parnassus, who is a poet, nor is it 

i every one who hails under the flag of Newton, who is a philo- 

sopher. 

i We now and then find, however, that practical men, who ap- 

HE pear entirely ignorant of the theory of their art—from the na- 

’ ture of their avocations, which must, necessarily, afford them 

many opportunities for observation—occasienally make some 
discoveries which, to them, seem new. It happeus, that even 

facts resulting from some of their experiments, are considered 
by them as entirely contrary to theory. This seems to us to be, 
in a great degree, one of the prominent features of this other- 
wise important work of Mr. Fairbairn, and it is this circum- i 
stance alone, so strongly characteristic of the works of mere 
practical men, however useful in other respects, that has induced 
us to extend our general observations much further than we at 
i first intended, or, perhaps, the subject required. g 
In works where to eminent practical skill, a considerable } 


; portion of theory is united, the contrast is strikingly obvious. 
i We could instance in illustration of this remark, among others, 
. the works of Mr. Thomas Tredgold, and among them, his 
he ‘** Practical Treatise on Rail-roads and Carriages ;’ unques- 


| 
a { Aap | * We might instance a variety of theories; such as the theory of the telescope 3 
; f or microscope, ot the phenomenon of the rainbow, of music, of locomotive or : 
f { stationary engines ; the atomic theory, the theory of the operation of emetics or 

a cathartics in medicine, or that of the malaria, &c. The former of these enume- 

a rated theories are founded on rigorous mathematical investigations, the latter de- 

ES pend, for the most part, on observation alone, oropinion. In short, there is no et- 

-) Te fect in nature, without a cause ; now it is theory that must assign that cause, and 

consists in assigning it by means which are convincing and satisfactory. 
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tionably the best hitherto published on the subject. Most of 
the late publications, which have come under our notice, are ge- 
nerally mere reports, with scarcely a ray of science to pervade 
the gloom that so generally envelopes these subjects. 

The celebrated Prony, no less skillful as a practical engi- 
neer, than profound in every department of science, has, how- 
ever, done much to dispel this obscurity, particularly in his 
** Nouvelle Architecture hydraulique,” a work, which—though of 
a far superior grade in point of science, and especially mathe- 
matical, to T'redgold’s—it may be, doubted, whether it would 
benefit the practical man as much as that of Tredgold’s. For 
works of this nature, unless adapted to the present state of 
knowledge among practical men, can profit them but very little. 
We have known some whose reputation stood high as engineers, 
architects, &c. and who have been engaged in controversy in 
extensive newspapers, and other publications, on the most dif- 
ficult subjects connected with these departments, who were 
obliged tu have resourse to those who could translate for them, 
the simple formulas of 'Tredgold from the algebraical into their 
vernacular language. Now of what use could Prony’s works be 
to such engineers, when no sooner does he get hold of an elemen- 
tary or physical principle, than he immediately wraps it upintoso 
many folds and labyrinths of the modern calculus, that scarce- 
ly a trace of it remains. We should have the same objection to 
the able “* Memoires” of M. P. S. Girard, lately published 
among the ‘*‘ Memoires”’ of the French Institute, on Canal Na- 
vigation; for the simple principles there developed do not re- 
quire a formal display of analysis, and will be sure to deter the 
practical man from availing himself of them. M. Girard is, 
however, comparatively moderate in this regard. In sueh works 
as the ‘* Mecanique celeste,”’ or the “ Mecanique analytique,” 
where the great leading principles of nechanical science, are 
not only systematically established in detail, but also genera- 
lized and extended, the application of all the powers of the ana- 
lytic art becomes necessary, and it is to such works that the 
man of science must have recourse ; but we apprehend that, in 
practical works, this unnecessary display of science should be 
as much as possible dispensed with, particularly when the sim- 
ple elementary principles themselves are, in general, more efli- 
cient, and much more satisfactory. 

In the few observations we have yet to offer, we shall not 
occupy the time of the reader in discussing the history of either 
railways, canals, or locomotives, as there i is scarcely an essay 
on these subjects, but professes to give their history, although 
much might be exhibited as yet on the subject, and much fairly 
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contested. ‘The extent of the real claim of most inventors, is 
not so easily ascertained as most writers suppose. Not wish- 
ing to enter into this discussion on the present occasion, we 
shall now confine our observations principally to Mr. Fairbairn’s 
work. He thus introduces his remarks :— 


** Since the first formation of canals in this country, there has been 
very few attempts made, to improve the construction of vessels, adapt- 
ed to an inland navigation. The passage boats of the present day are 
nearly the same as they were fifty years ago; and little, or rather no 
improvement has taken place in the heavier description of vessels for 
the conveyance of goods. Probably this might have gone on in the 
same state of supposed perfection, had not the introduction of Rail- 
ways, which are now in progress, occasioned such a sensation in the 
country. 

“ From the first commencement of canal navigation up to the pre- 
sent time, the average speed of conveyance has never exceeded four 
miles and a half per hour on passage boats, and two miles and a half 
on heavy flats. ‘This seems to have been the maximum velocity, and 
it was taken as an established rule, that boats could not be conveyed 
along canals at a greater rate, without incurring loss, and a considera- 
ble increase in the cost of transit. 

** My particular attention was, in the month of January last, drawn 
to the very obvious defects in canal navigation, by Mr. Thomas Graham 
of Glasgow, who had, for some years before, been giving a great deal of 
attention to the improvements on canal navigation, by the introduction 
of steam as a moving power. 

* At that period Mr. Graham had so far succeeded in drawing the 
attention of the managers of the Forth and Clyde Canal, and of the 
Union canal, to the superior advantage of steam power, that the com- 
mittee of each of these companies had contracted for the construction 
of a steam boat to ply on their respective canals, in that branch of bu- 
siness which appeared most favourable for the introduction of steam 
power in each. The boat contracted for by the Forth and Clyde Ca- 

nal, was on the American plan, with the paddle behind, Mr. Graham 
having procured a plan from New-Orleans of a boat of that description 
plying on the river Mississippi.” pp. 5-7. 


After mentioning various discussions which he had with 
Mr. Graham and others, Mr. Fairbairn at length forms a de- 
cided opinion that not only a regular, but a very speedy 
communication might be obtained by means of steam-power, 
provided the vessels could be built sufficiently light and spoon- 
shaped, like those boats which Mr. Grabam informed him were 
used on the passage between New-York and Albany, and, it 
was asserted, could maintain a speed of nearly fifleen miles an 
hour. 


“« Mr. Graham requested me, (continues Mr. Fairbairn) to give the 
subject my best consideration, in order to see how far such a light des- 
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cription of boat, having a small draft of water, would be applicable to 
quick speed, and whether steam could not be used as a propelling pow- 
er on canals. 

“The fulfilment of Mr. Graham’s instructions was surrounded with 
difficulties of no ordinary character; such as the resistance of fluids to 
moving bodies, the agitation of the surface and the consequent danger 
to the banks of the canal, arising from the surge or wane occasioned b 
vessels propelled at a quick rate. These and many other obstacles 
presented themselves. Not the least, however, was the power requisite 
to raise and maintain an accelerated velocity in bodies, opposed by such 
a powerful resistance. 

‘** The source to which I looked for improvement was steam ; a judi- 
cious employment of which might remove the difficulties, and furnish 
power sufficient to overcome all obstructions. Steam engines of the 
usual construction from their great weight, seemed but indifferently cal- 
culated for propelling boats on canals, as the draft of water would be 
increased, and greater risk of injury to the banks would be the conse- 
quence. Engines on the locomotive principle, from their portability and 
lightness appeared best fitted for the purpose. 

“ This being a settled point, the next consideration was, how to em- 
ploy the engines to advantage, how to give perfect security, and at the 
same time, how to produce at least a double velocity, without incurring 
the injurious tendencies already detailed. This was certainly a desi- 
deratum more to be wished for than expected. We all know that force 
must be applied to a body to move it through a fluid ; that such surface 
meets with opposition from the resisting fluid ; and that resistance is 
stated to increase with the squares of the velocity. These points being 
taken for granted, it will be seen that there was much to contend with 
in surmounting such formidable obstacles. Taking as a datum what 
has been already stated, that the resistance of fluids to passing bodies is 
as the squares of the velocities, I had then to calculate what power 
would be requisite, to give the increased speed to boats of different ton- 
nage, and to produce a force equal to the resistance, as laid down by 
scientific men, who have treated on this subject.” pp. 9-11. 


In the mean time Mr. William Houston, of Johnstone, and 
before Mr. Fairbairn had commenced his operations, made a 
very interesting experiment on the Ardrossan Canal,* the re- 
sults of which he communicated to Mr. Fairbairn. 


“The experiment made by Mr. Houston consisted in the introduc- 
tion into the canal of a common gig-boat, in which ten or twelve pas- 
sengers were seated; after which the boat was drawn through the ca- 
nal by a single track horse, at the rate of twelve miles an hour, without 
either wave or surge. 


* It is remarked at p. 23 of this work that “it may be proper to mention that the 
Ardrossan Canal is throughout very narrow ; at the bridges, and many other places 
it is only nine feet broad. It has a great number of turns and many of them very 
sudden.” 
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‘In pursuance of this experiment, Mr. Graham on his return to 
Glasgow, proposed to have it renewed on the Forth and Clyde Canal ; 
but on examining the gig-boat, with which the experiment was made, 
he found it was so light and unsteady, as to give an idea of want of safe- 
ty to passengers; and he was afraid that if a larger and stronger boat 
were built it might have the same faults, and at all events it would be 
so crank as to be unfitted for the application of steam power. To 
avoid these difficulties, and to obtain steadiness and security on the wa- 
ter, the idea of a twin-boat, of the description of the single boat suggest- 
ed itself to Mr. Graham, and to prove the suggestion, an experiment 
was made of which the following account appeared in the various news- 
papers of the day.” p. 12. 


Thus far we have been particular in retaining the precise 
words of Mr. Fairbairn, who, surrounded as he was with diffi- 
culties of no ordinary character—for he had to contend against 
theory, the squares of the velocities, &c.—appears to have ori- 
ginated nothing of any consequence; and, as if bis mind had 
been entirely preoccupied with that portion of theory, where 
the squares of the velocities are introduced, he appears to have 
overlooked every other, that might have had a bearing on his 
inquiries; as, for example, the depth at which the vessels were 
immersed at the different velocities; the height of the surge 
above the level of the canal; the inclinations of the planes, or 
the portions of his vessels exposed to the action of the water, 
the sines of which, or their squares or cubes, according to cir- 
cumstances, are important functions in these inquiries. We 
shall presently see that it was on the developement of these 
principles as established by theory, that the success of the expe- 
riments principally depended, and had the operation of these 
laws been understood or adverted to, it would have been soon 
discovered how easily they could reconcile the experiments 
with all the apparent contradictions of, or deviations from theo- 
ry. It will, in fact, be found that theory in general is far in 
advance—in many instances, a century or more—of experi- 
ment, and if consulted, or understood, many an expensive 
lesson in the school of experience, however useful when guided 
by science, might be dispensed with. 

The following experiments were made at the suggestion of 
one of the committee of management of the Ardrossan Canal, 
and as they shew the very high rate of speed that may be ob- 
tained at a trifling expense, and without injury to the banks by 
any agitation of the water, we deem them too interesting to be 
omitted here. 


“A gig, such as is used in rowing-matches was hired, and being 
launched on that canal, it was found that she could be drawn along 
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the canal at the rate of twelve miles per hour. On this occasion eight 
persons and the steersman were in the gig; when a distance of two 
miles was accomplished with one horse in ten minutes, without any 
surge or agitation of the water, so as to injure the banks.” p. 13. 


Similar experiments were tried with twin-boats with rather 
better success ; the ouly difficulty being the necessity of keep- 
ing the horse or horses in full gallop. With steam-power this 
ditiiculty would vanish. ‘The surge was always found to dimi- 
nish as the velocity increased. ‘This was the opinion of Mr. 
Hunter, the proprietor of the boats, before the experiment was 
tried, which was a shrewd conjecture, for it appears that they 
had formed no idea of the principles on which these results were 
founded, for it is remarked: 


** But whether the decrease of wave arose from the steersman of the 
boat, having become better acquainted with their trim in the canal, or 
from whatever other cause it arose, their effect was evident to every 
one on board.”—* No danger is to be apprehended from the stoppage 
of the double or single boats, however suddenly, as they brought them- 
selves up almost instantaneously.” p. 15. 


In some of these trials the speed amounted to fifteen miles 
an hour for some miles, and seemed only limited by the power 
of the horses. It is further remarked: 


“Three different ‘results from the above experiments are worthy of 
attention ; first, the ease with which the boats were brought up or stop- 
ped, when moving at a high rate of velocity: second, the little additional 
labour in drawing, occasioned to the horse when drawing the boat at 
this high rate, as compared with a low rate of velocity ; and third, 
the apparent* diminution of the surge or agitation in the water ata 
high rate of velocity. The best explanation of these matters (continues 
Mr. Graham the reporter of these experiments) is by the supposition, 
that at a high rate of velocity the flat boat rises towards the surface, 
and skims over instead of cutting the water. The moment the towing 
line is slacked off, the boat sinks to the usual depth, and of course 
brings herself up immediately, owing to the increased resistance of the 
additional column of water, which she must cut. On the other hand 
when moving at a high rate, and skimming near the surface of the wa- 
ter, the labour of the horse is diminished in proprotion to the diminu- 
tion of the column of water displaced, and the wave or surge is dimi- 
nished in a like ratio.” p. 17 


These conjectures of Mr. Graham, however vague in them- 
selves, are still ingenious, but they are no more than what the 


* Mr. Graham means no doubt here the real diminution of the agitation of the 
water. 
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experiment suggests. The real cause, and the real ratio or 
proportion in either of these cases, is not even hinted at; and 
Mr. Fairbairn, at the conclusion of this report, remarks : 


“‘ The diminution of wave or surge, consequent on very rapid motion 
through the canal, stated to have been observed by Mr. Graham, the 
writer of the above account, appeared very anomalous and contrary to 
all previous theory ; and was, by many persons present at the experi- 
ment, considered as ideal.” p. 18. 


It is thus, that all previous theory is judged of by men who, 
in all probability, never studied a particle of it. 

For the remaining experiments made on the Ardrossan and 
Paisly canal, as well as on the Forth and Clyde canal,* which 
are given much in detail, we must refer tothe work itself. We 
shall, however, select one or two more from some few peculiar 
circumstances connected with them. 


“In the month of April last, a number of experiments were made 
on the Forth and Clyde canal, with two gig-boats fixed together, con- 
structed by Mr. Hunter, and thus forming what is called twin-boats. 
The object of these trials was to ascertain the rate of speed, at which 
vessels might be propelled along the canal; and the effect of a light 
double or twin-boat, in giving that degree of steadiness, which it was 
apprehended would be so much wanting in a light single boat. The 
only fact which it seems necessary to repeat here, is the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that the quicker the boats were propelled through the wa- 
ter, the less appearance there was of surge or wave on the sides of the 
canal. This result, so contrary to every previous theory, was doubted 
by several of the parties present at these experiments. ‘The surge was, 
at no time, and in no instance, to any extent; and the apparent dimi- 
nution of it at a high rate of velocity was supposed to be imaginary.” 
p- 19. 


It is again remarked, that— 


‘** The quicker the boat went, the more entire was the disappearance 
of all wave and surge, except where the water escaped in the centre of 
the canal, and met in two very noisy and rapid currents from each side 
of the boat atthe rudder. This noise and rush of water was so great 
behind as to induce persons on board to look round, expecting to see a 
great wave or surge on the bank of the canal, but on the banks there 
was hardly aripple. The two rapid noisy currents seemed to be com- 
pletely spent and exhausted by the shock of their concourse behind the 
boat. Here, therefore, there was no reason to doubt of the correctness 


* The Ardrossan canal is a very small barge-canal, as before observed, fitted for 
Doats of twenty-five or thirty tons burthen, while the Forth and Clyde canal is ten 
feet deep and of a proportional breadth. Thirty tons may average about two hun- 
dred bales of cotton. 
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of the reports of the Forth and Clyde canal experiments. It was not 
merely to be said, that the greater the speed the less the surge or wave, 
but was demonstrated that at a high rate of speed, surge and wave 
were done away with altogether.” p. 22. 


Another experiment, made with the Swift, a boat sixty feet 
long and eight feet six inches broad, twin-built, and fitted to 
carry from fifty to sixty passengers, is described as follows : 


* On Wednesday, the 7th of July, she started from port Dundee, at 
sixteen minutes past nine in the morning, having on board thirty-three 
passengers, (all men,) with their baggage. Proceeding through the 
Forth and Clyde canal, and Union canal, she reached Edinburgh at 
twenty-nine minutes past four in the afternoon. She thus made a voy- 
age of fifty-six and a half miles in the space of seven hours and four- 
teen minutes. In the course of this voyage, she passed through fifteen 
locks, eighteen draw-bridges, a tunnel, seven hundred and fifty yards 
long, and over three long, narrow aqueduct-bridges, and under sixty 
common bridges, which carry roads over the Union canal. Her aver- 
age rate of speed, during the voyage, was nearly eight miles per hour, 
*On the following day, viz: Thursday, the 8th of July, the Swift 
started from Edinburgh twenty-two minutes past nine in the morning : 
and returning by the same route, with thirty-three passengers (all men) 
and luggage, she reached Glasgow precisely at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, that is in six hours and thirty-eight minutes ; going thus at the 
rate of nearly nine miles per hour.” 
**On both days the weather was most unfavourable from much 
rain and a’strong gale of wind directly in her face—the wind having 
been from the east on Wednesday, and from the west on Thursday. 
When free from the locks, tunnel, and other impediments, the speed at 
which she proceeded, varied from six to twelve miles an hour ; and the 
extraordinary results of the previous experiments, made on the Paisly 
canal, and Forth and Clyde canal, were again completely verified, 
and ascertained, during her progress through one hundred and thirteen 
miles of canal navigation. For it appeared that when she moved 
through the water, at the rate of six or seven miles per hour, there was 
a great swell or wave constantly in her front, and she was followed by a 
strong surge or wave, bearing against the bank of the canal. At these 
times, the hauling-rope was tight and the horses appeared to be distress- 
ed; but as the speed was increased, the wave or swelling of water in 
her front sunk down, and when the speed came to be about nine miles 
per hour, the swell entirely disappeared; the waters in her front became 
smooth and level ; the hauling-rope slackened ; and the horses seemed 
easy, and little or no surge was to be seen on the banks behind the ves- 
sel.” pp. 25, 26. 

A variety of other experiments in propelling the twin-boat 
forward at various rates of speed, and with various weights, are 
detailed and described in an appendix to this work, with a plan 
and description of the twin-boat, and also plans and descrip- 
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tions of other classes of steam-boats intended for the naviga- 
tion of canals and the adjoining branches of the sea. 


“ The result of these experiments shewed, (says Mr. Fairbairn,) that 
the resistance to a body drawn along a line of water confined within 
the banks of a canal did not appear to increase in the ratio laid down 
in theory, and that while at a low rate of velocity, viz: at and under six 
miles an hour the resistance to the progress of the boat on a broad line 
of water, was considerably less than on a narrow line; on the contrary, 
at a hugh rate of velocity, say about ten miles an hour, the forces neces- 
sary tothe propulsion of the boat on a broad and narrow line of water, 
appeared to be the same, if the advantage was not rather in favour of 
the narrow line.” p. 29. 


Among the experiments alluded to, Mr. Fairbairn selects 
those made with the twin-boat, on the Monkland canal, 12th 
July, 1830, (p. 61.) They are selected evidently with a view 
of falsifying or subverting the old, and establishing his new the- 
ory. As they exhibit distinctly his mode of calculation, we 
have thought proper to insert them here. We must, however, 
remark that his antipathy to the old theory, or his partiality 
for his new, does not at all diminish the importance of the re- 
sults of the experiments. In this point of view, practical men 
will be always useful to scientific improvements. Could they, 
however, unite a little real theory with their experiments, they 
might be much more useful, from their being more skilfully 
conducted. 


No. of | Time in perform-| Miles Force of 
experiments.| ingone mile. | perhour.| traction. 


1and2| 12’ 24” | 4 83] 820 | 1 000\No swell. 


| Dower, | Remarks. 


3 and 4 9 38 6 23 | 205 3 | 3 410\Swella little diminished. 
5 and 6 8 16 7 28 | 378 5 | 7 342\A4 swell in front & astern. 
7 and 8 5 10 11 63 | 433 4 (13 490 
9 4 48 12 50 | 439 3 |14 643 
| @ No surge. 
10 4 36 13 04 | 390 0 {13 936 


‘** From the averages arranged in the above, it will be observed (says 
Mr. F.) that the rates of velocity are to the forces as 4.8 —6.2—7.2—11.6 
&c. to 82 —205—378—433, &c. Which are less than the squares of the 
velocity, at the rate of 114 and 124 miles per hour, at which time the 
surge is overcome, and when the boat is moved forward, unaccompanied 
by the heavy swell that is invariably present at a speed varying from 5 
to 84 miles per hour ; but this will be more clearly observed by the ra- 
tios of the squares of the velocities to the forces, as under,” (or annexed.) 
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Ratio of sqrs. of 


Miles. Sqrs. of vels. Forces. vels. to forces. 
= 23 —— 82 —— 1:35 
(6.2)? = 3838 205 — 1: 5.4 
(7.2)? = 53 — 378 — 1: 7.1 
(11.6 2 = 134 — 433 — 1: 3.2 
(12.5)? = 156 439 — 1: 2:8 


‘“‘ If the ratios of the forces had been as the squares of the velocities, 
the numbers 3.5—5.4—7.1—3.2—2.8, should have been equal to each 
other ; whereas, only the 4.8 and the 11.6 miles forces approach to 
that ratio; the intermediate speeds having forces above, and in an in- 
creasing ratio; and of those of 12.5 miles in a decreasing ratio. 

‘* It appears that the force required to draw a boat of this form, 114 
to 124 miles per hour, is not much increased from that of 74 miles ; the 
increase being little more than 1-7th or 35 to 61 lbs. above 378; but 
horses are unfit for this purpose, as their strength decreases in a much 
greater proportion, than their speed increases; and, with these quick 
velocities, great exhaustion is produced, and a considerable portion of 


their muscular strength is expended in carrying themselves forward 
only.” 


Here Mr. Fairbairn gives the usual formula for horse power from 
theory,* from which he arrives at the above conclusions, but re- 
marks, that “if any reliance can be placed in the theorem, it 
shews clearly the unfitness of horses for great speed.” 

From the success of these experiments, it appears that Mr. F. 
was employed with Mr. Hunter, by the Forth and Clyde Canal 
Company to construct a light, twin, iron,t steam, passage-boat, 
to ply between Glasgow and Edinburgh, they having found, 
from experiment, no doubt, as well as from the theorem, that 
horses would not answer, when great speed is required. Here 
another field for research is presented to Mr. F. for he says— 


“The business I had now in hand was to ascertain how, and at what 
cost, the object which I recommended the Forth and Clyde Canal Com- 


mittee to pursue, could be attained. It was not an abstract question of 


practicability, but how far avery high rate of velocity could be advan- 
tageously obtained ; at what cost, and what might be the comparative 
difference of expense, between the proposed new principle, and the pre- 
sent mode of trackage.” p. 29. 


We have now given, in detail, a number of specimens, which 
will, no doubt, be sufficient to give a distinct view of the nature 


* The formula referred to, is this, f =F (1 4 w)* where F represents the 
whole force of the horse, when it has no velocity, Wy its utmost velocity when draw- 
ing nothing, v any other velocity, and f the force or eile ct torresponding. We 
shell advert to this formula in our subsequent remarks. 

tiron, from ifs superior strength, and the comparative lightness of the vessels, 
that may be constructed by means of it, offers many advantages. 
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of those experiments communicated in Mr. Fairbairn’s work, 
and, also, of their importance. For, notwithstanding the im- 
perfect manner in which they have been conducted, we con- 
sider their results, not only to science, but to the commerce of 
the world, asimportant. Were it only for establishing this fact 
experimentally, that by increasing the speed of a certain de- 
scription of boats on a canal to nine or more miles an hour, 
the surge and wave, consequent ona slower motion, vanish, 
the experiments are highly important. It is, however, to 
be regretted that there is searcely a circumstance men- 
tioned, if we except this, that could aid in adding to, or 
perfecting the present state of science on this intricate sub- 
ject. We see, also, from the mode of calculation adopted 
in exhibiting the results of the experiments, (pp. 61, 62) that 
their conformity or disagreement with theory has been tested 
by the single principle of the squares of the velocities, as if 
the essence of every other principle connected with this subject, 
had been concentrated in this. 

We are not astonished, that a mere practical man, such as 
Mr. Fairbairn appears to be, should reason in this imperfect 
manner, nor are we astonished that he should quarrel with, 
and make every attempt to banish theory altogether, when the 
only light that appears to have beamed upon him from it, his 
squares of the velocities, proved to him an ignis fatuus. We 
are not surprised that this should be the case with Mr. Fair- 
bairn, but we are both surprised and astonished to find in read- 
ing an article “On the Advantages of Rail-roads over Canals,”’ 
in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, vol. xvii. that this great 
luminary of science should have his vision so obscured, or his 
intellects so bewildered, as to suffer himself to be conducted by 
the same ignis fatuus. We shall quote his paragraph as we 
intend to offer a few observations on it afterwards. 


** These considerations (he observes) place in a conspicuous point of 
view the advantages which transport, by steam-engines on a rail-road 
possesses over the means of carriage furnished by inland navigation. 
The moving power has in each case to overcome the inertia of the 
load; but the resistance on the road, instead of increasing as in the 
canal in a faster proportion than the velocity, does not increase at all. 
The friction of a carriage on a rail-road moving sixty miles an hour,* 
while the resistance on a river or canal, were such a motion possible, 
would be multipled 3600 times.t In propelling a carriage on a level 
rail-road, the expenditure of power will not be in a greater ratio than 


* Would not be increased, we suppose understood. 


t Here again we have by Dr. Lardner, the same square of the velocity as un- 
scientifically applied, as by Mr. Fairbairn. 
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that of the increase of speed, and therefore, the cost will maintain a pro- 
portion with the useful effect ; whereas in moving a boat on a canal or 
river, every increase of speed, or of useful effect, entails an enormously 
increased consumption of the moving principle.* “But we have here 
supposed that the same means may be resorted to for propelling boats 
on a canal and carriages on a rail-road. It does not, however, appear 
hitherto, that this is practicable. Impediments to the use of steam on 
canals have hitherto, except in rare instances, impeded its application 
on them; and we are forced to resort to animal power to propel the 
boats. We have here another immense disadvantage to encounter. 
The expenditure of animal strength takes place in a far greater propor- 
tion than the increase of speed. Thus if a horse of a certain strength, 
is hardly able to transport a given load ten miles a day for a continu- 
ance, two horses of the same strength will be altogether insufficient to 
transport the same load twenty miles a-day. To accomplish that, a 
much greater number of similar horses would be requisite. If a still 
greater speed be attempted, the number of horses necessary to accom- 
plish it would be increased in a prodigiously rapid proportion. This 
will be evident if the extreme case be considered, viz. that there is a 
limit of speed which the horses under no circumstances can exceed. 
The astonishment which has been excited in the public mind by the ex- 
traordinary results recently exhibited, in propelling heavy carriages by 
steam-engines on rail-roads, will subside if these cireumstances be duly 
considered. ‘The moving power and the resistance are naturally com- 
pared with other moving powers and resistances to which our minds 
have been familiar. To the power of a steam engine there is, in fact, 
no practical hmit; the size of the machine and the strength of the ma- 
terials excepted. This is compared with agents to whose power nature 
has not only imposed a limit, but a narrow one. The strength of ani- 
mals is circumscribed, and their power of speed still more so. Again 
the resistance arising from friction on a road may be diminished by art 
without any assignable limit, nor does it sustain the least increase, to 
whatever extent the speed of the motion may be augmented ; on the 
contrary, the motion of a boat through a canal has to encounter a re- 
sistance by increase of speed, which soon attains an amount, which 
would defy even the force of steam itself, were it applicable, to over- 
come it with any useful effect.” 


If the object of Mr. Fairbairn and others, in their opposition 
to theory, was to falsify such doctrines, as most of those which 
are contained in the preceding paragraph of Dr. Lardner, 
their motive would be perfectly just; but this could bardly be 
the case, as works existed that could have informed them bet- 
ter. Such hasty publications as are generally, now got up for the 
trade, when treating of scientific principles, or practical subjects, 
do much more injury than is commonly supposed, when these prin- 


* This is false, as either theory or experiment would evidently shew. 
VOL. VIIL—NO. 15. 18 
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ciples are uot accurately established, or clearly elucidated ; for 
the authority of great names is too often a passport for these 
superficial works.* If reviewed, they are generally reviewed 
in the Paul Clifford style, without perhaps examining the truth 
or falsehood of a single principle contained in them ; they are 
thus puffed off the booksellers shelves, and it would be con- 
trary to established etiquette, to dispute, after this ceremo- 
ny, their title to utility and evento fame. It was not in this 
manner that Euclid produced his Elements of Geometry, or 
Newton his Principia; and hence these works have outlived 
and are destined to outlive the ravages of time, very unlike the 
ephemeral productions of our day. To this remark, we are glad 
to find, however, that there are some illustrious exceptions: we 
would instance the translation of the ‘* Mecanique Celeste,” of 
Laplace, by Nathaniel Bowditch, L.L.D. This work, no less 
remarkable for the elegance and precision of its language, and 
the beauty of its typography, than for its profound ‘and exten- 
sive notes and commentaries, would do credit to any age or to 
any country; and must enhance in a great degree, the value of 
the original; not only by the additional matter, bat by remov- 
ing, in a great measure, the difficulty attending the study of this 
immortal production. 

We shall now endeavour in as clear, and, at the same time, 
as concise a manner as we can to point out some of those gene- 
ral laws and principles on which depend inquiries of the nature 
of those exhibited in experiments on the resistance of fluids. 

Almost the whole of naval architecture, where there is any real 
difficulty to be encountered, depends upon hydrodynamics, and 
particularly on that portion of it which relates to the resistance 
of fluids, and their various actions on bodies. It is impossible 
that naval science can keep pace with the improvements and 
discoveries of the age, until with the practical skill so general- 
ly exhibited at present, be united a sufficient portion of theory, 
or correct science, to throw light on the difficulties that every 
moment present themselves. 

If a non-compressible fluid act upon a plane opposed perpendi- 
cularly to the direction of its motion, the force with which it impels 


* There are other works of Dr. Lardner of a different character from that of 
his Cabinet Cyclopedia, such as his “‘ Treatise on Analytic Geomety,” his “ Elemen- 
tary Treatise on the Differential and Intezral Calculus,” &c. and hence, we were 
the more surprised at the vague and obscured assertions of this eminent and pro- 
found philosopher, which we have pointed out. We are so inundated with these 
airy and fashionable works, and the taste and judgement so completely violated by 
theory, that a work of real merit, or profound research and science, will scarcely 
be read or consulted. 
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the plane or acts on it, will be as the square of the velocity of the 
fluid. 

For the force on the plane must increase as the velocity in- 
creases, and also as the number of particles or the quantity of 
matter that strikes it in a given time: now with twice the velo- 
city there is twice the force, with three times the velocity, three 


times the force, &c. and also with twice the velocity there is twice 


the quantity of matter, with three times the velocity, three times 
the quantity of matter, &c. acting on the planeatthe same time; 
and as the force of a body in motion is as the quantity of matter 
multiplied by the velocity, it follows evidently that the force on 
the plane is equal to the product of these equal numbers, or 
their squares, or which is the same the squares of the velocities. 

If the size of the planes vary, other circumstances remaining 
the same, the forces on the planes will be as their areas respec- 
tively; if the densities of the fluids only vary, the forces will 
evidently be as the respective densities; but when the size of 
the planes, densities, velocities, and other circumstances vary, 
then the force on the planes will be made up of all these vary- 
ing actions, or as the product of their respective forces. These 
respective actions, or the combinations, accoiding to circum- 
stances, are usually represented by a variety of algebraical 
formula. 

We must not suppose with most writers, we believe, indeed, 
with all who have written on the subject, that it is the actual ve- 
locity of the stream that is to be taken, but the velocity with 
which it actually strikes the plane ; for after the particles of 
the fluid strike the plane, their action does not cease; they must 
necessarily diverge, and acting upon the particles behind them, 
must diminish their velocity. It is this diminished velocity that 
must be used when we suppose the plane at rest and the fluid in mo- 
tion. But if we suppose the plane, or the body in motion and 
the fluid in which it moves at rest, then it is the velocity of the 
plane or body that is the actual velocity to be taken. This dis- 
tinction is not made by any of the writers on this subject that 
we know, and hence theory will sometimes differ from experiment. 
If we suppose the fluid in motion, and the plane or body to be 
also in motion, either in a contrary or in the same direction 
with that.of the fluid, then the sum or difference of these veloci- 
ties must be taken in estimating the actual force on the plane 
or body. 

Suppose now that a vessel in the shape of a parallelopiped, 
or oblong rectangular box, be partly immersed in a stream of 
water, it is evident that besides the direct action of the stream 
on it, an additional action or resistance will be produced by the 
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friction on the sides and bottom, by the accumulation of water in 
front—thus exposing a larger surface to its action—and by the 
want of the full pressure behind, from the action of the current 
on both sides communicating a portion of their motion to that 
of the fluid behind the vessel, and thus diminishing its pressure ; 
or even forming a hollow between the space where the currents 
on both sides meet, and the stern of the vessel. When all these 
circumstances are allowed for, then theory will agree with ex- 
periments. For want of attending to these circumstances, 
we scarcely ever find that any two sets of experiments agree 
among themselves, or with theory. When the form of the 
vessel at the stem is that of the above, the space, formed be- 
hind the vessel] by the two currents, and the front is spoon-built, 
as Mr. Fairbairn would express it, or is of such a form as to 
diminish the rise of the wane in front, or produce none at con- 
siderable velocity, the resistance from the causes may be al- 
most entirely done away with. 

Thus far the law of the squares of the velocities will hold 
after making these necessary corrections, while the size of the 
planes or bodies exposed to the fluids, their position, densities 
of the fluids, and other circumstances remain the same, or do 
not vary. But weare not, however, to infer from this, or to take 
as granted, that if the velocities be considered as variable, other 
circumstances would not also necessarily vary with them, and 
modify the result of this general principle. ‘To suppose the 
contrary, as Dr. Lardner, Messrs. Graham, Fairbairn and 
others have done, would be as absurd as to suppose that Eu- 
clid’s axiom, “‘ things equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another,”’ would hold in every possible case, as well as that in 
which the comparison is made: or that because a man is an 
animal, and a goose also an animal, a man must, therefore, be a 

oose. 
. To shew clearly that a similar or false application of sound 
theory, was made in the instances alluded to, we shall have to 
establish a few more general principles. 


Let AC, be asection ofa plane 


eutting the fluid A E F C in the SE 
direction of its motion E A, or B sf 


D, at right angles; wehave shewn, 2 t B 
(that with some trifling allowances 


which we have pointed out) the 
action of the fluid on this plane 

will be as the squares of the velo- dic 

cities. Suppose now the plane to E 
have the position A B, its inclina- 4S 
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tion to the horizon, or to the direction E A, of the fluid, being 
equal to the angie BA E, or ABD; then the fluid acting 
obliquely on the plane, its direct force will be to its force act- 
ing obliquely (as demonstrated in mechanics) as radius to sine 
of the angle of inclination; taking r for radius, and s for sine 
ofthis angle, we have r: s:: AB,or AC,: AD. The radi- 
us beiag a constant quantity, or in natural numbers equal to 
unity, the force of the fluid acting obliquely on the plane will 
vary as the sine of the angle of inclination ; aud this we consider 
to be the true expression for the direct force onthe plane. But 
every author who has written on this subject, we believe without a 
single exception, which is remarkable enough, makes this force 
vary as the square of the sine of the inclination. Yor they consi- 
der that the body of fluid acting on C A, in this position is as 
the depth C A, admitting C A, to be entirely immersed in the 
fluid, and the portion acting on A, B, in the position A, B, only 
as the depth D A,; the portion of the water of which C D, is 
a section, having no action on AB. ‘These respective por- 
tions, viz. A C, and A D, being also as rto s, and combining 
this proportion with the above, the direct force on both these 
accounts would be as r* ; s*, the square of the sine of inclina- 
tion.* It must, however, appear evident that there is the same 
surface or portion of the fluid, or as many particles in con- 
tact with the plane A B, as with the plane AC, in their re- 
spective positions ; but that those particles acting on A B, act 
obliquely, and therefore, the diminution of force on A B, must 
be from this cause alone; and hence this force must vary as the 
sine, and not as the square of the sine of the inclination, the lat- 
ter law being evidently established on a false assumption. 

If two planes, as represented by A C and A F in the figure, 
be equally immersed in the fluid or to the level C F according 
to the advocates of the squares of the sines of inclination, the 


* Whatever holds with regard to the inclinations of the physical lines or sec- 
tions, A C,; A B, in the figure, may be easily shewn to hold with regard to any 
plane whatever be its figure, or whether bounded by straight, or curve, or mixed 
lines. For the figures may be divided into indefinitely small sections, or elemen- 
tary planes, and as the same law or proportion must hold in each of those whatever 
that law may be, each being acted on by an elementary filament of the stream or 
fluid; it will then be r(or r2) is to s (or s2) as the force on the elementary plane of 
the one to that on the other; or by taking the sum of the antecedents and conse- 
quents, Which are the areas of the respective planes; the forces on these planes 
will, therefore, be in the same proportion. We may in this manner compare the 
force on any polygonal surface presented to the fluid to that of a section perpendi- 
cular to the fluid; or that on a curve surface, by resolving the curve surface into its 
elementary planes. Herea beautiful display of the Calculus might be made, but 
hitherto from not sufficiently attending to the physical conditions of the problem, 
although a vast deal of Calculus has been exhibited instead of principles or facts, the 
whole has resulted only in having given some single proposition agreeing, perhaps, 
with some single experiment, and no other. 
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quantity of fluid acting on each, would be the same. But it is 
evident that the fluid in contact with B F is to that in contact 
with A C as the respective areas of those plains. But as there 
is so great a mass of authority in favour of the old principle, 
the result, as regards the sine, which in the present inquiry we 
consider new, must, as we hold ourselves responsible for the 
truth of it, be also tested by experiments, and we have consult- 
ed them. 

Mr. Bland, in his Hydrostaties,* after establishing tn his 
way, the hypothesis of the squares of the sines of inclination 


has the following remark in a note. 


“Tt appears from experiments (says he) that the resistance which 
arises from oblique impulses do not vary as the sin.* of the angle of in- 
clination ; but that when the angles are between 50° and 90°, the com- 
mon theory may be used as an approximation, observing (even in these 
cases) that it always gives the resistances a little less than experiment, 


and as much less as the angle differs from 90°.” p. 195. 


Now, the tabular natural sines and cosines being decimal 
fractions of the radius unity, the squares of these sines, must 
be less than the sines themselves. ‘The cubes and higher pow- 
ers must be still less ; and, hence, the resistance must diminish 
as these powers increase. These powers, also, evidently di- 
minish as the angles become less than 90°. 

Professor Robison observes, in his very able article on resis- 
tance, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, (unquestionably one of 
the best articles on this subject,) that “ the resistances do, by no 
means, vary as the sines of the angles of incidence.” And, yet, 
Robison establishes the common theory of the squares of the 
sines, on the usual hypotheses; which we have shewn to be false, 
and which does not agree with well conducted experiments, be- 
cause it is not the correct theory. Professor Rabison continues 


to observe, that 

** As this is the most interesting circumstance, having a chief influ- 
ence on allthe particular modifications of the resistance of fluids, and 
as on this depends the whole theory of the construction and working of 
ships, and the action of water on our most important machines, and 
seems more immediately connected with the mechanism of fluids, it 
merits a very particular consideration. We cannot do a greater ser- 
vice than by rendering more generally known the excellent experiment® 
of the French Academy.” p. 102. 

After exhibiting these experiments, which were made with 
so much care, that the accumulation against the fore-part of 

* Under the term Hydrostatics, Mr. Bland includes also, Hydraulics, Hydrody- 
namics and Pneumatics. This work was published in 1824, for the use of the stu- 
dents of the Cambridge University, England. 
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the vessel was carefully noticed, as well as the diminished pres- 
sure behind the vessel, his inference is as follows: 


“ But we see that the effects of the obliquity of incidence deviate 
enormously from the theory, and that this deviation increases rapidly as 
the acuteness of the prow increases.t inthe prow of 60°, the devia- 
tion is nearly equal to the whole resistance pointed out by the theory, 
and in the prow of 12° it is nearly forty times greatcr than the theoret- 
ical resistance.” 


It would be only twenty-five times greater by taking the sine 
of 12° in place of its square. There must, therefore, be 
some mistake in the forty ; unless the prows were suffered to 
sink under the water, or that the water had accumulated over 
them. This circumstance would produce this extra resistance, 
as we shall presently shew, but it is not mentioned. After ex- 
hibiting similar deductions from Mr. Robin’s and Chevalier 
Borda’s experiments, Professor Robison further remarks— 


‘“* In short, im all the cases of oblique plane surfaces, the resistances 
were greater than those which are assigned by the theory. The theo- 
retical law, (viz: the squares of the sines) agrees tolerably with obser- 
vation, in large angles of incidence, that is, meidences not differing very 
far from the perpendicular ; but in more acute prows, the resistances 
are more nearly proportional to the sines of incidence, than to their 
squares.” 


Here is abundant evidence from experiments, that these 
forces are proportional to the sines of inclination, and not to 
their squares, as we have pointed out from actual theory. Simple 
as this law is, when discovered, it has produced more confusion 
and disappointment in both elaborate investigations, and expen- 
sive experiments and undertakings than perhaps any other por- 
tion of physical science. 

D’Alembert, after exhausting, we might say, the resources 
of the Calculus on this subject, in his “ Essai sur la resistance 
des Fluids,” and afterwards in tom. 1, 5 and 8 of his ‘* Opus- 
cules,” where he has given no less than ten extensive ‘ Memoires”’ 
on this subject, arrives, at length, at the following conclusion, 
in sec. xiii. p. 210 of his last volume. 


t The French experiments were made with fifteen boxes or vessels, each (wo 
feet wide, two feet deep, and four feetlong. One was a parallelopiped, the others 
had prows of a wedge form, the angle varying by 12° to 150°. so that the angle of 
inclination (of incidence, used by Robison in the same sense) increased by 6° from 
each other. These boxes were dragged across a very large bason of smooth water, 
in which they were immersed two feet, by means of a line passing over a wheel 
connected with a cylinder, from which the actuating weight was suspended. The 
angle of the prow or wedge was placed at the surface, so that there were two feet 
of the vessel immersed, and two feet above the water. (See the figures in the art.) 
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** Voila (says he) ce qui résult de principes ordinare de la mécanique, 
appliqués alaction des fluides sur les corps. Mais l’experience n’est 
pas conforme a ce resultat ; car elle prouve que laction d’un fluide n'est 
pas comme le quarré des sinus des angles d’incidence.” 


It is astonishing that his sagacity, which managed with so 
much facility, and wielded with so much dexterity, the powers 
of the Calculus, could not perceive, at first sight, the fallacy of 
the reasoning in establishing this false principle ; but it is still 
more astonishing that it should be adopted contrary to reason 
and experiment, in every work of science on this subject, from 
Newton’s, even down to the present time. ‘This appears to be 
a further confirmation of that strange anomaly in the human 
mind, that the simplest truths, and the simplest modes of arriv- 
ing at them, are the last perceived. This observation may, in 
some degree, diminish our surprise, that D’Alembert should 
conclude his last Memoire on this portion of physics. (Opus. 
tom. vill. p. 230,) in these mystical expressions : 


** On voit par ces details combien il est difficile de trouver une équation 
Y—1)=2 M y—1, qui represent exactement les 
filets du fluides, au moins si l’on veut avoir une théorie rigoureuse de la 
resistance du fluide au movement du corps.” 


This famous equation of D’Alembert, arrived at, after so 
much labour, may, for the sake of those who are not conversant 
in algebraical functions, be thus translated into plain English. 
One imaginary quantity or difficulty, less another imaginary 
quantity or difficulty, equal a third imaginary quantity or diffi- 
culty.* Still, in his very last lines, he encourages geometricians 
to go on in further developing these imaginary functions, with- 
out bestowing a thought on the simple elementary principles on 
which his investigations principally depend. ‘* Cette matiere, 
(says he) paroit bein digne d’occuper les geometres.” 

The celebrated Poisson, who appears to have united in him- 
self, the analytical talents, both of Lagrange and Laplace, in 
the second edition of his excellent treatise on Mechanics, after 
making some distinctions between incompressible and elastic 
fluids, and giving formulas corresponding to the former, p. 481 
vol. ii. and to the latter, in p. 482, arrives, at length, at the fol- 
lowing conclusions, p. 483-4, art. 564. 


* Ij result de cette analyse que, soit qu’il s’agisse du movement d’un 
fluid incompressible, homogéne ou hétérogéne, ou de celui d’un fluide 
élastique, dont la température peut etre constante au variable suivant 


* See Art. on Geometry and the Calculus, No. 1, Southern Review. 
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une loi donnée, on aura, dans tous les cas, un nombre d’equations egal 


comme oun voit, aux differences particules entre quartre variable indé- 
pendentas, savoir, les co-ordonnées x, y, z, et le tems ¢ ; leur integration 
générale est impossible par les moyens connus jusqué’ ici; et lors méme 
qu’on parvient a les intégrer, en les simplifiant par quelqu’ hypothise 
particuliere, il reste 4 déterminer, d’aprés état du fluide a Vorigine du 
movement, les fonctions arbitraires que leurs intégrales contiennent ; ce 
qui presénte encore de trés-grandes difficultes.” 


We perceive, that granting the arbitrary functions (mere suppo- 
sition) in these unmanageable differentials, or whichis the same, 
granting the elementary principles and their results; the Calculus, 
like Archimedes’ lever, can effect any thing, notwithstanding 
the “ tres-grandes difficultes.” But the real difficulty in the 
one case, consists in accurately establishing those principles, and, 
inthe other, in actually finding the fulerum for the lever.* 

The deficiency which we have pointed out in what is called 
the theory or the squares of the sines, is not, after all, the princi- 
pal source of error, when the planes or bodies are inclined te 
the direction of the fluid, and move with considerable velocities ; 
for it is, then, principally, that the errors in the formulas, not 
deduced from strict theory compared with accurate experiments, 
exhibit themselves. 

In the preceding figure, let b a represent the direction, and 
the full force of the fluid ; or the force resulting from the quan- 
tity of matter in motion combined with its velocity. Let this 
force be resolved into the two forces, a ¢ perpendicular, and 6 ¢ 


* Mr J. Challis, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. has published in 
the Philadelphia Magazine for August, 1829, pp. 123-133, some interesting remarks 
on the general equations given by M. Poisson in articles 567, 568 of his Mechanics, 
which represent the laws of motion of incompressible fluids conducted in the most 
general manner; but our limits would not permit our further notice of them at pre- 
sent. There is here, however, no new principle developed. M. Poisson, in a very 
elaborate memoire, “ Surla Théorie des Andes.” published in 1818, and inserted 
in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 1826, pp. 71-156, makes the 
two differential equations given in vol. ii. p. 493 of his Mechanics, the ground work 
of this theory of waves. In the above Memoire, there is a learned display of the 
Calculus, to solve a single problem, we think, after all, not so satisfactorily. ‘There 
is another, perhaps more elaborate display in a Memoire, published among those of 
the same academy, in 1327 (tom. vi. 1523) pp. 359-440 by M. Navier. But when 
we find it predicated on notions, such as the following, it does not require much in- 
vestigation to shew that little reliance can be placed on it, however profound. 
“Nous prendrons pour principe, dans les recherches suivantes, que par l’effet du 
movement d’une fluide, les actions répulsives des molécules sont augmentes ou 
diminuées d'une quantite proportionnelle a la vitessee avec laquelle !es molécules 
s’approchent ou s’eloignent les unes des autres.” This is the fulcrum for the lever, 
which ought to be first established. On the same subject of waves, there are no less 
than 312 pages of the most refined analysis by M. A. L. Cauchy, inthe “ Me- 
moires par Divers Savans,” tom. 1. 1827. 
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parallel to the plane AB; then the force bc being parallel 
to the plane, has no action onit; ¢ a, therefore, represents the 
full force acting on the plane. This force being again resolved 
into the two forces, a d, in the direction of gravity, and ¢ d, in 
the direction of the fluid; ¢ d, will then represent the portion 
of the original force b a, which acts on A B, in the direction of 
its motion ; and the force a d, has no other tendency than to raise 
the body or plane out of the fluid, or act in a direction contrary 
to gravity. If, then, the plane or body in motion forms an an- 
gle, inclined to the direction of the fluid, in proportion as the ve- 
locity of the fluid, or the force on the plane increases, the ten- 
dency of the body to rise will increase also. By the common 
rules of plane trigonometry, any of these forces, or the whole 
combined, can be easily expressed in analytic forms, and the 
rules of the Calculus as easily applied to them when neces- 
sary. 

This upward force, which appears to be entirely overlooked by 

writers on this subject, and which is to the direct force acting on the 
plane as the cosine of the angle of inclination to radius, accounts 
for the boats with which Mr. Graham and Mr. Fairbairn made 
their experiments, skimming on the surface of the water, at high 
velocities, their gravity being so much counteracted, and, there- 
fore, scarcely forming a ripple. Hence, whatever be the law of 
the forces, this upward force will be constantly varying the por- 
tion of surface exposed to the immediate action of the fluid, 
and, therefore, constantly diminishing the surface, and of course 
the resistance as the velocity increases, when the plaue inclines 
as A B, in the figure, to the direction of the fluid, F A. 

Should the keel, or the whole body of the vessel be raised at 
a small angle, this upward force would then come into play on 
the whole of that portion of the vessel immersed in the fluid, 
which is inclined to it. Hence, important questions arise, not 
only as regards the shape of the prow, but likewise the whole 
of the vessels, and whether those calculated for high velocity 
ought not to be constructed, or loaded, so as to sink the stern a 
small portion; for with such velocities the effect would be con- 
siderable. ‘Thus, if we suppose the inclination of the plane, A 
B equai 45°, half the entire force, or 4 6 a=d a, will act ina 
direction contrary to gravity, or in raising the body. The up- 
ward pressure is greatest at this angle, and equal at equal ele- 
vations above and below it ; so that at 30° and 60° the upward 
pressures are equal; asalso at 1° and 89°. These conclu- 
sions can be easily derived from the figure, or by calculation. If, 
for further elucidation, we suppose the plane to pass through 
the fluid with a force that would cause it to pass over a space 
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of thirty-two and one-sixth feet in a second of time, and to be 
inclined to the direction of the fluid at an angle of 45°, then the 
upper pressure would be equal to a force that would cause the 
body to pass over sixteen and a half feet ina second, and, there- 
fore, an exact counterpoise to the force of gravity. In this 
case, the plane or body would have no pressure on the fluid. A 
greater force than this, or a force that would cause the plane, 
in this position, to pass over more than twenty-two miles an 
hour, would cause it to mount above the fluid, until the action 
of gravity preponderating, would bring it back to its own ele- 
ment again. Atan angle of 30°, or of 60”, it would require a 
velocity of littke more than thirty-seven feet in a second, or 
about twenty-five miles an hour, to counteract the force of gra- 
vity; and at an angle of 1°, or of 89°, the velocity required, 
fur counteracting gravity, would be nine hundred and twelve 
and a half feet per second, or six hundred and twenty-eight 
miles an hour.* 

The examples here selected, are similar to what we observe 
ina kite held by a string, and mounting in the air; i/s plane 


forming an angle with the direction of the wind ; and it is on the 


same principle, that birds, as buzzards, &c. can float for a con- 
siderable time in the air, without moving their wings, after hav- 
ing previously aequired a considerable velocity ; owing to the 
peculiar shape of their breast. When there is no velocity for- 
ward, as in the case of a hawk eyeing a bird, the wings must 


* These conclusions are very different from those deduced by Dr. Lardner and 
Mr. Fairbairn, from theory. Inthe examples exhibited above, in place of the re- 
sistance vanishing altogether as we have pointed out; they would make it increase 
with the squaresof the velocities; so that in the last example, it would become, according 
to them, equal to (623)? in miles; or equal to a force that would counteract a velo- 
city of 394,384 miles an hour. ’ 

it is well known that it would require more than a velocity of 25,993.3 feet ina 
second, or 17,7224 miles an hour, for alocomotive engine on alevel rail-road, to detach 
itself by its velocity irom the road, abstracting from the effects of the air’s resistance, 
admitting that it met with no impediment, andthe radius of the earth 21,000,000 feet, 
and the force of gravity, such as to cause a heavy body to descend 16,087 feet in a se- 
cond. (See Cavallo’s Philosophy, American edition, vol. 1, p. 73, or Wallace on the 
Globes and Practical Astronomy, p. 473. art. 46.) The locomotive, while describ- 
ing this immense space of 25,993.3feet in a second, its friction from its weight would 
only be such as would cause it to deviate from its tangent, or direction in a straight 


line, 16 ;'g feet, during this time. And this would be the measure of its friction from 
gravity, ina second, whatever be the space described in that time ; were it only one 
mile, or even ene foot. This remarkable fact, which depends on the principle, 
that a body once put into motion, will retain that motion for ever, until counteract- 
ed by an equal and contrary motion, explains almost the whole doctrine of the 
friction of locomotive engines, as far as gravity is concerned. The application of 
this simple principle would save correspondents in the London Mechanics Magazine 
(N. A. series) a vast deal of labour in their unsuccessful investigations. It is in con- 
sequence of this law thatthe bird, or baloon, in the air, is not abandoned by the 
earth notwithstanding its rapid and various motions in space ; and that a variety of 
other phenomena are satisfactorily explained. 
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be agitated with considerable quickness to support its weight 
against the force of gravity. 

If, on the contrary, we suppose the fluid to act on the plane, 
A B, and g a to represent the force with which a film of it acts 
on the portion a, in that direction, the same construction being 
made as in the preceding case, f a will represent the force on 
the plane, and e a the force acting downwards, or in the direc- 
tion of gravity. An example of the action of this force may 
be found in mill-dams. When they form an angle of 45° with 
the current, the pressure downwards is equal to half the fall 
force of the water striking them, and this action increases with 
the velocity of the current. This circumstance not being no- 
ticed in the French experiments, may account for some ano- 
malies in them, owing to the shape of the prow of the vessels. 

Lt must now, we think, be acknowledged, that Dr. Lardner did 
not reason philosuphically, and that Mr. Fairbairn did not consult 
theory, in their views of this subject. 

But what we have mentioned, is far from giving the elements 
even of a complete theory. For, in the most simple case of 
all, that of a plane; besides the inclination we have been 
speaking of, it may have another in a direction oblique to the cur- 
rent, or direction oj the motion, as in the case of the rudder of 
a vessel; and each side of the prow is in a similar situation. 
Here, again, the same allowances are to be made, and the same 
circumstances will take place as regards this second inclination. 
In each case there will be a force acting upwards. 

When we consider the variety of these circumstances, and many 
more which have not been touched upon, the difference in the ac- 
tions, whenthey doexist, between those of incompressibleand com- 
pressible or elastic fluids (in the theory of which much error exists 
as yet,) the variety of planes, of curve surfaces, and of solids that 
may present themselves, and consider, at the same time, that 
as yet, the most simple case of the problem has not been satisfacto- 
rily sulved; we wust be astonished at the temerity, or rather 
ignorance of those, who generally undertake its solution, and 
give their indigested mass to the world as theory.* 

in the well written article on resistance, by Professor Robi- 
son, he has scarcely added any thing to our knowledge on this 


* We must except from the number of those, such authors as Bossut, Bonguer and 
Euler, particularly the latier. In his “ Théorie Complette de la Construction et de 


la Maneeuvre des Vaissaux,”’ a good translation of which into English, is given by 
Henry Watson, Esq, once chiet-engineer of Bengal; he has adopted the common 
theory of the square of the sines, &c. although attempted to be established somewhat 
differently trom the usual mode, (see pp. 74-5-6, &c. of the translation, new edi- 
tion, London, 1790,) which renders the whole of the work, considered one of the 
most important onthe subject, of little use comparatively. 
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subject, in a scientific point of view ; but he arrives, after all 
his labour, which must be considerable, at this remarkable con- 
clusion, that very few who undertake the solution of this pro- 
blem, since the days of Newton, understood it, or perceived its 
difficulty. 

The physical condition of the problem, its constant variation 
with the variation of various causes, every moment present 
new circumstances which are generally overlooked. When 
these circunistances, and the innumerable number and variety 
of the figures are considered, together with their various posi- 
tions with regard to the direction of the fluid, it must, we think, 
be acknowledged, that this problem is by far the most difficult, 
which the physico-mathematical sciences have yet encountered, 
and that, in the investigation of which, the least progress has 
been made. The reason of this appears evident, for if those 
who attempt its solution, start out with a false hypothesis, as 
for example, in assuming the squares of the sines tor the sines 
themselves—whatever dexterity they might possess in the man- 
agement of the Calculus, in exhibiting general expressions, &c. 
the whole must ultimately eud where it commenced, without 
establishing a single legitimate principle. Hence, even in New- 
ton’s determination of the resistance on hemispheres, cylin- 
ders, &c. the figure of the most advantageous vessel for sailing, 
and various other inquiries which his followers have instituted, 
the physical conditions of the problems not being well under- 
stood, or attended to, the results, however elaborate, are not to 
be depended upon. 

Mr. Thredgold, a civil-engineer, of considerable theoretical 
acquirements, notwitstanding the formidable aspect of this sub- 
ject, has vigorously grappled with it in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine and Annals of Philosophy, (uew series, April, 1828, pp. 
249-262.) He calls his investigations, ** A new Theory of the 
resistance of Fluids, compared with the best experiments.” He 
has, in what he conceives a new theory, a considerable display 
of aigebraical formule, with, now and then, a trace, as analyti- 
cal chemists would say, of fluxions ; expended, however, to 
little purpose, on one or two antiquated problems, (pp. 252-3.) 
In all these investigations, the principle of the square of the 
sine of the inclination, to express the direct force on the plane, 
or which is the same physical principle, the cube of this sine to 
express the resistance in the direction of the motiou, which we 
have shewn to be erroneous, is made use of. Besides, there is no 
notice taken of the pressure in the direction of, or ina diree- 
tion contrary to gravity, as we have pointed out ; which, with 
the variation of the velocity of the body of fluid, ‘must constant- 
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ly vary, and, therefore, vary as constantly the physical state of 
the inquiry. His formulas, therefore, though evidently elabo- 
rate, are of no theoretical or practical utility. This is the more 
to be regretted, as Mr. Thredgold possesses more than an ordi- 
nary share of science in his profession, and has Jaboured hard 


to establish his new theory. 


“Tt will be evident to any one who examines the preceding paper, 
(he remarks, at the conclusion of his article) that it must have cost me 
a great deal of labour, and, in consequence, [ was desirous of present- 
ing it to the Royal Society. But finding that I must sacrifice all claim 
to new theoretical investigation, in order to secure its appearance in the 
transactions of that society, I chose in preference to send it in to New- 
castle, and to take this most respectable channel for presenting it to the 
public, knowing that it will be extensively circulated among men of 
science, as well as that, in these days it does not require the aid of au- 
thority to support the cause of truth; while recollecting the state of 
hydrodynamical science as it appears in books written for the use of 
University students, we know that when authority has not truth to pro- 
pagate, it does not hesitate to teach that which is known to be errone- 
ous.” —‘* Having opened a new path in this difficult subject of the mo- 
tion of fluids, tt was not in my nature to stand still.” &c. 


Here Mr. Thredgold mentions those inquiries in which he has 
been since engaged, and which he promises to present to the 
world, if his health permits. We fear, however, that without 
perceiving it, he has got himself already within the lion’s grasp, 
and although, in this awkward situation, it may not be in his na- 
ture to stand still, yet it may cost him much greater efforts to 
extricate himself, than in getting into this unpleasant difficulty. 
We are of opinion, however, that a few lessons from his friends 
of the University, on the Calculus, in addition to his stock of 
fluxions, such for example, as on partial differentials, definite 
‘integrals, the Calculus of variations, &c. might place him more 
nearly on a footing with those who have so vigorously grappled 
with this difficulty ; at all events it would enable him to exhibit 
himself in a more modern and fashionable dress. 

In our hasty review of this intricate subject, it was natural 
enough we should turn our attention to some of the voluminous 
productions of the older institutions of our own States, in the 
number of which, the University of Cambrige and the College at 
Yale, stand pre-eminent. We must confess, however, that we 
have been utterly disappointed. In the Cambridge Mechanics, 
by Professor Farrar, we have consulted the portion of it allot- 
ed to the “ Resistance of fluids to bodies moying in them,” (pp. 
388-403) and find that almost the whole of it is taken word for 
word from Ch.°5, vol. i. p. 537, &c. of O. Gregory’s Mechanics. 
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It is well known that this latter production itself, is a patch- 
work, principally from French and English authors, without 
any strict connexion, and certainly with no additional improve- 
ment. Mr. Farrar has, however, the merit of altering the 
awkward English dress which Gregory adopts, by changing the 
dot, or fluxional mark over the variable quantity, to /, the 
French mark for differential, to give his work, no doubt, an ap- 
pearance of some uniformity, and clothe itin the more fashion- 
able French costume. 

Professor Olmsted of Yale, has taken, however, a more 
straight forward course. For the whole of his “ Introduction 
to Natural Philosophy, vol 1. Mechanics,” 1830—is taken ver- 
batim from Bridge’s Mechanics, published in L814, for the use 
of the English East-India College, with the exception of tie 
theorems taken from Newton’s Principia, and placed in the front 
pages. In his explanation, however, of the character, ¢. e. id 
est, or that is, he ventures now and then to place the word ¢heo- 
rum after it, in defiance of the common rules of grammar. 
For the rest, the figures, the words in ifalics, the examples, the 
whole, is a faithful copy, as far as Mr. Olmsted’s work is carzi- 
ed. Even the sign sufficiently formidable it is true,to our 
freshmen in college—a hasty mode of forming the letter r, the 
initial of radix or root, and when no member is placed in its 
claw or prong, it indicates, as is well known, the square root— 
is illegitimately curtailed of its usual privileges, in a variety of 
instances.* In the original, however, we presume these errors 
can only be typographical. 

From such sources, therefore, we could expect to recave but 
a small portion of those rays of science, calculated to dispel any 
of the mists, which usually hover around these intricate inqui- 
ries, and which so often impede our progress. 

We should now proceed to examine in order, the theory of 
the resistance of elustic fluids, such as air; its effects not only on 
the sails of ships, but on machinery in general, affording a sub- 
ject for investigation extensive and important, as also its effects 
in rapid velocities on locomotive engines; for the theory of 
these fluids, as we have already observed is extremely defec- 
tive, and many of our preceding observations relative to non- 
elastic fluids would equally apply to this subject. It would be 
aiso within the scope of our review to examine the mode of 
arriving at the actual force, or actual resistance of fluids as well 
as the relative force, to which only we have hitherto had refer- 
ence; but this article is already sufficiently long to prevent our 


* See among other pages 33, 4,5, 6, 8, of the original and corresponding pages 
27, 8, 9, 30, of the copy. pag 
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inflicting on our readers at present this further task of accom- 

panying us in our observations on these abstruse researches. 

It is, however, remarkable, that in endeavouring to establish, 

or rather discover a principle, on which not only the theory of 
waves, that of sounds, and several other points of physical inqui- 

ry depends, as well as the resistance in question, Newton has 
fallen into an error that pervades the whole of his inquiries on 

these subjects. His followers, such as Emerson, Cavallo, Vince, 
and others have copied him faithfully, and it is amusing to read 
Biot’s and even Laplace’s reasons, no doubt, from not examin- 
ing the formula, and from the great reverence for the ipse dixit 
of their master, why Newton’s theorem for the velocity of sound 
gave less than experiments made it. It woula, in fact, give 
even more than L142 feet in a second, as experiments then 
made it, were it not forthe error alluded to, which consists in his 
assuming, that the volocity of a fluid issuing through an orifice 
in a vessel, was equal to that acquired by a body in falling half 
the height of the fluid, in place of the whole height; after having 
assumed that the velocity of sound is equal to that with which 


| i air of the usual density, rushes intoa vacuum. On this princi- 
re) a | | ple as already remarked, viz. that the velocity is that due to 
Ca ae the wole, and not to ha/f the height of a fluid, depends the me- 
AT thod of determining the actual force of any fluid against a body, 
ae og its velocity or that of the fluid passing through it, being given; 
Ba | for the force of the fluid on a plane is estimated equal to the 


weigh: of a column of the fluid, having the surface for its base, 
and for its height the fall producing the velocity of the motion. 

Notwithstanding our eagerness to arrive at the conclusion of 
this article, there is one observation of Dr. Lardner which me- 
rits some further notice, viz. that steam-engines have not been 
employed to any extent as yet on canals, so as fully to test their 


Fe ye utility inthese narrow channels, yet when we consider the rapi- 
‘ ( biel dity of the improvements, and the facility with which every 
fi i difficulty that presents itself is obviated ;* if to this we add the 
£8 iat recent improvements in locomotive engines, the application of 
: |e uy the surplus steam, in passing it through the fire, which has been 
a ee effected in one of Mr. Stevenson’s engines, on the Manchester 
ee and Liverpool Rail-road;+ the producing a vacuum over the 
j ght * Mr. Blanchard of Massachusetts, bas, we understand, lately introduced several 
iH meat improvements, that may tend to obviate some of those difficulties. 
a t Mr. Herschel, who is also an excellent chemist, in the Philadelphia Magazine, 
it Bat Feb. 1831, p. 375, has the following remark on the application of steam in this man- 


ner, which has, however, so well succeeded. ‘“ From one of the known ingredients 
of steam being a highly inflammable body, and the other that essential part of the 


ne A, is air which supports combustion, it was imagined that this would have the effect of 
Bi: " increasing the fire to tenfold fury, whereas it simply blew if out,” &c. Dr. Cooper, 
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fire, as effected by Messrs. Braithwait & Erieson, in some of 
their engines, (see Mechanic’s Magazine, 1830-1, passim) the 
passing the steam through tubes considerably heated; these, 
with the improvements in crank motion,* bid fair to produce a 
new era in practical mechanics. 

We commenced with the intention of exhibiting also the com- 
parative merits of rail-roads, and canal or river navigation, but 
we tnust, from the length to which this article has already ex- 
tended, defer this important inquiry for some other occasion. 
We are satisfied, however, that each have many and peculiar 
advantages, and that it is in uniting these, that the greatest 
possible advantage, as far as depends on these means, can be 
attained. 


President of the South-Carolina College, in one of his lateexperiments, has tested in 
a satisfactory manner, the utility of this application of steam. We would remark with 
regard to Mr. Herschel’s anecdote and witty remark, that the cause of truth or 
science is not much advanced in this way. A little stock of these witty, but often 
a anecdotes, form in some cases, the whole apparatus of some respectable wri- 
ters of our times, by means of which they decide the most weighty and important 
questions, in every department of human knowledge. 


* The improvements made by Professor Wallace, of the South-Carolina College, 
who first pointed out the use of two or more pitmen, or connecting rods, in place ot 
one, which saves most of the power lost by the use of the crank, which is fully three- 
fourths of the original, as theoretically proved, and tested by the experiments made 
with the Cornwallengines. For this invention he some time ago secured a patent. 
It is, however, more than probable, that as his avocations will not permit him te 
attend to its application in person, he will derive but little advantage from this im- 
portant improvement. From an article published in the National Intelligencer, 
Sept. 21, 1831, where Professor Wallace is spoken of in terms of respect not only as 
to talents. but as to his invention, aud where it is stated that some persons are al- 
ready endeavouring to claim for themselves the substance of this invention, by 
petty changes made, as they imagine, in the mode of applying the principle of the 
two or more pitmen, and thus infringing on his patent, particularly a Mr. Tibbets. 
It is proper to observe, that whenever more than one pitman, or connecting rod, is 
applied, to remedy the loss of power, any and every such application is an infringe- 
ment of his patent right; this being its essential principle. We may on some {u- 
ture occasion enter into a full discussion of the objections and observations of the 
writer in the Intelligencer. They are certainly erroneous. Experiment alone, 
however, can now satisfactory decide this matter; and 30 or 40 dollars expense 
would be sufficient to make the trial in almost any of our steam-engines. Profes- 
sor Wallace, we have no doubt, would furnish any farther particulars in making 
the experiment to any one who should desire it; and in applying the pitman eithér 
vertically or horizontally. 
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Arr. VI—A Year in Spain. By a young American. 2 vols. 
12mo. second edition. New-York. 1830. 


Tuls very pleasant and instructive book, is understood to be 
written by Lieutenant Slidall of the United States Navy. With 
the laudable design of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
language, and of seeing and knowing a country now almost as 
little travelled as Egypt or Mongolia ; he pushed on into the 
heart of the kingdom, penetrated the villages and ventured into 
the very by-ways and wastes, undismayed by bad roads, ill con- 
trived stage-coaches, uncomfortable inns, or the daily danger 
of being robbed and murdered. Never did a traveller appear 
to possess a more happy temperament for getting on with the | 
world, and especially for conciliating favour among a people 3 
celebrated for their hauteur and deep rooted prejudice in favour i 
of their national manners and customs. He mingled with the 
groups round the fires of the village inns, chatted and joked 
with the conducteurs, his guides, and chance acquaintances, eat 
Oe a unhesitatingly in the same dish, and to suit the good subjects 
a of his Catholic Majesty, crossed himself devoutly as often as 
im occasion required. A traveller of this character is precisely 
the one to give us a fair account; for his urbanity is generally 
i} , s repaid by an attention and politeness from the inhabitants of 
, ta i the country that puts him in a good mood to view things with 
| 


- 


. of Spain exhibits little change on the present day from the des- 
‘a cription of Townsend, Bourgoanne, Dihon or Swinburne ; but 
3 8 this, with us, is, in fact, one of the attractions of the work be- 

Rai fore us. Our wonder is constantly excited in beholding, amidst 
me Siti the general and rapid progress of most of Europe, the station- 
au Bid ary character of a kingdom from three sides of which can be 

daily seen every flag of the civilized world. Perhaps we are 
ba even wrong in using the word stationary, where the slight ad- 
Hi a vances of a few sea-ports cannot counterbalance the progres- 
ai sive wide spread decadence of the rest of a realm. Not to re- 
a vert to the golden days of the Spanish monarchy, in vain shall 
we at present look abroad for the wealth, the splendour, the 
comparative general comfort that has been made familiar to 
us by the Bachelor of Salamanca and Gil Blas, fiction to be 
sure, but whose perfect verisimility has always been admitted, 
both as to the manners and the countries they describe. 
On entering the Spanish territory, our travellers trunks were 
examined to discover any infidel or revolutionary works, i 
especially those of Marmontel, Rousseau, Voltaire, and the ‘ 
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modern metaphysicians and economists. This salutary cau- 
tion had become the more necessary, as, recently, a large pack- 
age of books composed of the ‘ Social Compact,” and Llo- 
rente’s ‘“ History of the Inquisition,’ backed with the pious title 
of “ Lives of the Saints,” had safely crossed the loyal and or- 
thordox boundaries of the Peninsular. The transition from the 
two neighbouring kingdoms is striking. 


* In the public offices, police, military, in fact, in every thing which 
relates to the general service, the traveller will, however, notice a most 
decided change, in passing from France into Spain. On the French 
side, he finds snug buildings to shelter the custom-officers—men who 
would repel a bribe with indignation; cleanliness and uniformity in 
the dress of the employé’s ; and gens-d’armes well accoutred and well 
mounted, patroling the country in pursuit of robbers, and enabling the 
citizen to pursue his avocations in security. On the Spanish side 
how different! Miserable looking aduaneros crawl] forth, with paper 
cigars in their mouths, in old cocked hats of oil cloth, and rolled in 
tattered cloaks, from beneath mud hovels, which seem to be only wait- 
ing for their escape that they may tumble down. They make a show 
of examining you, ask for something for cigars, and if you give them a 
peseta, they say that all is well, and you go by unmolested. Here 
there is no law but that of the strongest, and every man is seen carry- 
ing a gun to protect his person and property.” vol. i. p. 25. 


‘The first place of importance our traveller arrives at is Bar- 
celona, where he gives us a picture of Spanish comfort, and of 
the cattle that in a great measure cause it. 


** Our fonda was situated, as we have already seen, upon the Ram- 
bla, an immense highway through the city, the chief thoroughfare and 
promenade of Barcelona. Being of modern construction, we found 
large and commodious apartments. But to one accustomed to the 
conveniences and Juxury of a French bedchamber, which constitutes 
indeed the chief excellence of their inns, my present room was but drea- 
ry and desolate. Besides the tile floor and white-washed walls and 
ceiling, there were a few chairs, atable, and no mirror; on one side a 
comfortless bed, hidden by curtains in an alcove; on the other a large 
window with folding sashes and grated balcony. It overlooked an open 
field, which had no trees, but was covered with ruins and rubbish. ‘The 
place had formerly been the site of the convent and spacious garden of 
a Capuchin fraternity. The property had been sold during the late 
period of the constitution, and the buyers were proposing to build 
houses, and to render it productive, when the royalist insurrection, 
which the despoiled clergy had stirred up, aided by French armies, 
brought about the counter-revolution. ‘Those who had paid for the 
land were dispossessed with little ceremony, and the materials which 
they had been collecting to erect stores and dwellings, were now fast- 
ened upon by the returning fugitives, to renew the demolished combi- 
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nation of church, and cell, and cloister. The good fathers might be 
seen all day from my window, moving about as busy as bees, with their 
long beards and dingy habits of gray, girded with a rope, superintend- 
ing the labour of twenty or thirty workmen. In watching their mane- 
vres, and commiserating the poor Spaniards, I found a gloomy distrac- 
tion for all my idle hours. 

“The balconies in the front of our fonda offered a gayer view ; for it 
overlooked the wide walk and busy scenes of the Rambla. It was con- 
stantly frequented by every variety of people, and in the afternoon was 
thronged to overflowing. The scene then became animated indeed. 
There were many well-dressed men and women, evidently the fashion 
of the place; country people and artisans; French officers and sol- 
diers, moving along with pretty girls hanging on their arms, and each 
apparently as much at home as though he were in the centre of his own 
department. There were also students rolled in long black cloaks ; 
their breeches, stockings, and cocked hats, also black, and without even 
so much as a slurt collar to relieve the gloom of their attire. But the 
most numerous class of pedestrians were the clergy. Their appear- 
ance was grotesque enough; the seculars, canons, curates and vicars, 
wore frocks of black, concealing their breeches and stockings of the 
same colour. Over all, they had an ample cloak of black cloth or silk, 
without a cape, which either hung loosely around them, or was thrown 
into a graceful fold by placing the right skirt over the opposite shoulder. 
The hat, however, was the most remarkable object of their dress. It 
consisted of an immense flat, three or four feet in diameter, turned 
up at the sides until the two edges met above the crown. It was worn 
with the long part pointing before and behind; for, had it been carried 
side-ways, a few would have served to block the Rambla, and render 
passing impracticable. The best time to convince one’s self of the con- 
venience of this head gear is ina gale of wind. Many a severe fit of 
laughter have I had in Spain, when it has been blowing hard to see a 
priest coming unexpectedly upon a windy corner and struck by a flaw. 
One hand is stretched to the front of the long hat, the other to the back 
of it, as though devotion had prompted a new way of signing the cross ; 
and then his many robes fluttering and struggling to the sad entangle- 
ment of the legs, combined to form a figure perfectly ludicrous. Be- 
sides the secular clergy, there was a goodly store of monks in black, 
white, blue or gray, with their fat and anseemly heads shaved bare at 
the crown aud about the neck and temples. A few were worn down 
and emaciated, as if from fasting, vigils, and maceration, with an air 
of cold-blooded and fanatic abstraction; the greater part were burly 
and well-couditioned, with a sensuality engraven on every feature. 
As they waddled contentedly and self-complacently along the Ram- 
bla, they would peer into the mantilla of every pretty girl that passed 
them, exchanging a shake of the fingers or a significant glance with 
such as were of their acquaintance. There is no part of Spain where 
the clergy are more numerous than in Catalonia; for they form more 
than two per cent. of the entire population. Two men ina hundred, 
who neither sow, nor reap, nor jabour, and who, nevertheless, eat and 


drink, and Juxuriate ! The fact is its own best commentary.” vol. i. pp. 
38-40, 
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The environs of Barcelona yield silk, wine, oil, flax, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, a great variety of valuable fruits, in short, 
products that would seem to promise a wealth it does not pos- 
sess. After giving a pituresque description of the city, and a 
history of its former glories, the book before us thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


* At length, however, when the discovery of America and the pro- 
gress of intelligence had revolutionized the public mind, and when the 
spirit of war and destruction had given place to the spirit of civi- 
lization, the Catalans were among the foremost to yield obedience to 
the change. Barcelona became a vast magazine. where goods of wool 
and silk, fire-arms and cutlery, with almost every fabric, were prepar- 
ed for the distant colonies of Spain. The Catalan sailors repaired with 
these commodities, to every part of America, and adventurers from 
among the surplus population would be absent a few years, and then 
return with fortunes to increase the resources and quicken the industry 
of their native province. Such was Barcelona in former times; her 
present reverse isa very sad one. ‘Though industry and frugality 
still characterize the Catalan, yet capital and outlets which give activi- 
ty to these qualities, are either idle, or no longer exist. The manufac- 
tories of cutlery and fire-arms are ruined and forgotten, and the wines 
and brandies of Catalonia, the cotton and woollen goods, which used 
formerly to be carried to every corner of the Americas are now either ship- 
ped away by stealth or consumed only in Spain. The ships and brigs 
whose tall mast once loomed like a forest within the mole of Barcelona, 
are now replaced by a paltry assemblage of fishing boats and feluccas. 
Even these are not allowed a free communication along the coasts of the 
Peninsula ; nor does Spain even enjoy the pitiful privilege of an inter- 
change of her own productions. Pirates and outcast adventurers of 
every nation, except Columbia, assuming the easy flag of that country, 
and the name of patriot rendered loathsome by its wearers, post them- 
selves along the headlands of the Peninsula and pilfer all who pass. 
Will this state of things last always? ‘Those who believe that the pros- 
perity of one country does not involve the ruin of another, may hope 
that it will not. Spain must sooner or later sacrifice her prejudices to 
her interest ; and when the Americas shall be independent in name 
as in fact, the influence of a community of language, manners, and 
wants will not fail to assert itself. The spirit of enterprise, smothered, 
but not extinct among the Catalans, will revive, and Barcelona may again 
resound to the rattle and clank of the loom and the hammer.” vol. i. 
pp. 47-49. 


After entering Spain the diligences are drawn by mules, 
which are preferred to horses, as they are more sure-footed, eat 
less and coarser food, labour more, and endure heat and hardship 
better. The females, on account of their superior beauty and 
docility, are preferred for draught, while the male is condemned 
to drudgery. We had, heretofore, thought that the donkey in 
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Hadji Baba was the only one of the asinine tribe ever submit- 
ted to the barber’s hands, but we find that the Spanish mules, 
the better to enable them to stand the heat, are neatly shaven, 
except a few symetrical stripes, and a tuft on the tail, much in 
the manner that shagzy lap-dogs are sometimes shorn with us. 

The road onwards, towards Tarragona, exhibited, every 
where, abundant evidences of industry and poverty. 


“ When the day-light came, and the sun at length rose into a spot- 
less sky, I looked with pleasure upon the varied scene around me. Our 
road, though it followed the general outline of the sea-coast, and com- 
manded occasional vistas of the Mediterranean, sometimes struck into 
the interior to avoid a head-land, and thus gave an insight into the char- 
acter and cultivation of the country. From my first entrance into 
Spain till my arrival at Barcelona, I had seen ranges of mountains 
constantly rising in the intenor of the neighbouring Pyrenees ; but the 
same state of things now continued to fix my attention. The land 
soared upwards as it receded from the sea; ridges overlooking ridges, 
and I found what, indeed, I have every where found in Spain, a bro- 
ken country, and a constant succession of mountains. These, however, 
do not baffle the efforts of the cultivator. Many of them were covered 
with forests of cork trees, orchards of olive, or furnished pasture to goats 
and sheep, while the hill sides, declining towards the sea, were spread 
out in vineyards or grain-fields, now no longer verdant. The wine 
here raised, is much esteemed in the country, and Villafranca, through 
which we passed at seven in the morning, produces a malvoisie or chian 
of some celebrity. The population was, every where, busy in plough- 
ing the fields, and in laying the foundation of a future harvest. The 
spirit of industry seemed strong; and yet there were not wanting ap- 
pearances of a pervading poverty. The implements of husbandry 
were ill contrived, and rudely made; and the plough, instead of mak- 
ing a regular and rapid furrow, went forward crookedly and slowly, and 
seemed to linger in the soil. It was drawn sometimes by mules or oxen, 
sometimes by meagre cows; and I once saw a poverty-stricken pea- 
sant, rolled up in a tattered blanket and pushing his plough through an 
ungrateful looking field, with no better assistance than an ass and a 
cow. The scene was a characteristic one, and as I looked upon the 

unt form and wasting figure of the poor peasant, as he struggled for 
the bread that was to meet the cravings of his hungry family, I could 
not avoid the conclusion that he must be kept poor by some unfriendly 
participation in the fruits of his labour; that he must be toiling to 
pay the pageantry of some degenerate noble in Madrid, or to fatten and 
sensualize the monks I had seen rolling along the Rambla of Barce- 
lona.” vol. i. pp. 54, 55. 


An English stage-coach or a French diligence is a humdrum 
matter enough, but travelling in Catalonia has more life and 
spirit if not quite as much convenience. 
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* The manner, too, in which these Catalans managed their mules 
was quite a study. The zagal kept calling each by name, and appa- 
rently endeavouring to reason them into good conduct, and make them 
keep in a straight column, so as not to rub each other with their traces, 
and draw each his share of the burthen. I say he called them by their 
names ; for every mule in Spain has its distinctive appellation, and 
those that drew our diligence were no exceptions. ‘Thus, beside Capl- 
tana, we had Portugesa, Arragonessa, Coronela, and a variety of other 
cognomens, which were constantly changing duriug the journey to 
Valencia. Whenever a mule misbehaved, turning trom the road or 
failing to draw its share, the zagal would call its name in an angry 
tone, lengthenimg out the last syllable and laying great emphasis on it. 
Whether the animals really knew their name, or that each was sensible 
when it had offended, the voice of the postillion would usually restore 
order. Sometimes, when the zagal called to Coronela, and Portugesa 
obeyed the summons by mistake, he would ery sharply ‘ Aquella otra!" 
‘ That other one!’ and the conscience-stricken mule would quickly re- 
turn to its duty. When expostulation failed, blows were sure to follow. 
The zagal would jump to the ground, run forward with the team, beat- 
mg and belabouring the delinquent ; sometimes jumping upon the 
mule immediately behind it and continuing the diseipline for a half 
hour together. The activity of these fellows is, indeed, wonderful. Of 
the twenty miles, which usually compose a stage, they run at least ten, 
and, during part of the remainder, stand upon one foot at the step of 
the diligence. In general the zagal ran up hill, flogging the mules the 
whole way, and stopping occasionally at the road-side to pick up a store 
of pebbles, which he stowed in his sash, or more frequently in his long 
red cap. At the summit he would take the mule’s tail in his hand and 
jump to his seat before the descent commenced. While it lasted, he 
would hold his cap in one hand, and with the other throw a stone, first 
at one mule, then at another, to keep them all in their proper stations, 
that the ropes might not hang on the ground and get entangled round 
their legs. These precautions would not always produce the desired 
effect; the traces would sometimes break, or become entangled, the 
mules be brought into disorder, and a scene of confusion follow. This 
happened several times in one stage, when a vicious mule had been put 
among the teem to be broken to harness. It was, indeed, an obsti- 
nate and perverse animal and even more stupid than perverse. It 
would jump first to one side, then to another, and kick the ribs of its 
neighbour without mercy. When, at length, it had succeeded in break- 
ing its own traces, and entangling its legs into those of its companions, 
it would stand as quiet as a lamb until the damage was repaired, and 
then renew the same scene of confusion. Nor did the more rational 
mules behave themselves much better. ‘They would start to one side 
when the zagal cried out ‘ Arre and when he whistled for them to stop, 
they would sometimes go the faster. If one had occasion to halt, the 
rest would not obey the hissing signal of the postillion, but drag the 
reluctant animal forward; and presently after, the mule which had 
been most unwilling to stop would be itself taken with a similar 
inclination, and receive similar treatment from its comrades; where- 
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as the horses of a French diligence would all have halted simpa- 
thetically, at the invitation of the driver. 1 hate a mule most thorough- 
ly, for there is something abortive in every thing it does, even to its very 
bray. An ass, on the contrary, has something hearty: and whole soul 
about it. Jack begins his bray with a modest whistle, rising gradual- 
ly to the top of his powers, like the progressive eloquence of a well ad- 
justed oration, and then as gradually declining to a natural conclusion ; 
but the mule commences with a voice of thunder, and then, as if sorry 
for what he has done, he stops like a bully when throttled in the midst 
of a threat, or a clown, who has begun a@ fine speech, and has not cour- 
age to finish it.” vol. i. pp. 58-60. 


Before entering Spain, our traveller had been warned of the 
frequency and boldness of robberies; but heretofore he had 
escaped with a sound body and full purse. After leaving Am- 
posta he had his first sample of the descendants of Captain 
Rolando, much degenerated, however, in courtesy from even 
the brigand of Le Sage. The diligence was rolling on rapid- 
ly in the night, and the young American was pleasantly dream- 
ing of his own distant country aud friends. 


“ This pleasing deception had not lasted long, when the noise of the 
hoofs and bells of our mules, and the clattering of the wheels were si- 
lenced. Therapid progress of the diligence ceasing as suddenly, and my 
body, which it had kept snug in the corner, still retaining its mometum, 
was thrown forward with my head against the pannel. I was now 
awake, but as if loth to relinquish so pleasing a dream, | at first fancied 
myself arrived at the end of my journey. The delusion was but mo- 
mentary. There were voices without, speaking in accents of violence, 
and whose idiom was not of my country. 1! now raised myself erect 
on my seat, rubbed my eyes, and directed them out of the window. 

“ By the light of alantern that blazed from the top of the diligence, I 
could discover that this part of the road was skirted by olive trees, and 
that the mules, having come in contact with some obstacle to their pro- 
gress, had been curtailed of their open column, and brought together 
in a close huddle, where they stood as if afraid to move, with pricked ears 
and frighted, gazing upon each other in dumb wonder at the unaccus- 
ed interruption. A single glance to the right hand gave a clue to un- 
ravel the mystery. Just beside the fore-wheel of the diligence stood 
a man dressed in that wild garb of Valencia, which I had seen for 
the first time in Amposta. His red cap was drawn closely over his fore- 
head, reaching far down the back, and his striped manta, instead of 
being rolled round him, hung unembarrassed from one shoulder. Whilst 
his left leg was thrown forward in preparation, a musket was levelled in 
his hands, along the barrel of which his eye glared fiercely upon the 
visage of the conductor. On the other side, the scene was somewhat 
different. Pepe being awake when the interruption took place, was at 
once sensible of its nature. He had abandoned the reins, and jumped 
from his seat to the road side, intending to escape among the trees. Un- 
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happy youth, that he should not have accomplished his purpose! He 
was met by the muzzle of a musket when he had scarce touched the 
ground, and a third ruffian appearing at the same moment from the 
treacherous concealment of the tree towards which he started, he was 
effectually taken and brought round into the road, where he was made 
to stretch himself out upon his face, as had already been done with the 
conductor. 

“T could now distinctly hear one of these robbers—for such they 
were—inquire in Spanish of the mayoral as to the number of passen- 
gers he had brought; if any were armed; whether there was any mo- 
ney in the diligence ; and then, as a conclusion to the interrogatory, 
demanding ‘ ie bolsa’ in a more angry tone. ‘The poor fellow did 
as he was told. He raised himself high enough to draw a large lea- 
thern purse from an inner pocket, and stretching his hand upward te 
deliver it, he said, ‘ toma usted caballero, pero no me quita usted la vi- 
da'’ or ‘ take it, sir, but leave my life!’ Such, however, did not seem 
to be the robber’s intention. He went to the road side, and bringing a 
stone from a large heap which had been collected to be broken and 
thrown on the road, he fell to beating the mayoral upon the head with it. 
The unhappy man, when thus assailed, sent forth the most piteous cries 
for misericordia and piedad; he invoked the interposition of Jesu 
Christo, Santiago Apostel y Martir, la Vergen del Pilar, and all those 
sainted names, which being accustomed himself to hear pronounced with 
awtul reverence, were most likely to prove efficacious in arresting the 
fury of hisassassin. But he might as well have asked pity of the stone 
that smote him, as of the wretch to whose fell fury it had furnished a 
weapon. He struck, and struck again, until becoming at length more 
earnest in the task, he laid his musket beside him, and worked with 
both hands upon his victim. The cries for pity which blows had first 
excited, blows at length quelled. They had gradually increased with 
the suffering to the most terrible shrieks, and when this became too 
strong to bear, it worked its own cure. The shrieks declined into low 
and inarticulate moans, which, with a deep-drawn and agonized gasp 
for breath, and an occasional convulsion, alone remained to show that 
the vital principle had not yet departed. 

“It fared no better, nay, even worse with Pepe, though instead of 
the cries for pity, which had availed the mayoral so little, he uttered 
nothing but low moans that died away in the dust beneath him. One 
might have thought that the youthful appearance of the lad would have 
ensured him compassion. But thecase was different, the robbers were 
doubtless of Amposta, and being acquainted with him, dreaded recog- 
nition ; so that what in almost any situation in the world would have 
formed a claim to kindness, was here his greatest misfortune. When 
both the victims had been rendered insensible, there was a short pause, 
and a consultation followed in alow tone between the ruffians; and 
then they proceeded to execute the further plans which had been con- 
eerted between them. The first went round to the left side of the dili- 
gence, and having unhooked the iron shoe and placed it under the wheel 
as an additional security against escape, he opened the door of the in- 
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the passengers. This was answered by an expostulation from the Valen- 
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| i | terior, and mounting on the steps, I could hear him distinetly uttering a i 
i i ' terrible threat in Spanish, and demanding an ounce of gold from eachof . 


He e an store-keeper, who said that they had notso much money, but what 
! i they had would be given willingly. ‘There was then a jingling of purses, 
ia some pieces dropping on the floor in the hurry and agitation of the mo- 
iif ment. Having remained a moment in the door of the interior, he did not 
ie come to the cabriolet, but passed at once to the rotunda. Here he used 
1 greater caution, doubtless from having seen the evening betore at Am- 
wg posta that it contained no women, but six young students who were all 

La stout fellows. ‘They were made to come down, one by one, from their 
1 strong hold, deliver their money and watches, and then lie down flat up- 

i on their faces in the road. Meanwhile, the second robber, after con- 


if sulting with his companion, had returned to the spot where the zagal 
) Pepe lay rolling from side to side. As he went towards him he drew 
| a knife from the folds of his sash, and having opened it, he placed one 
i) of his naked legs on either side of his victim. Pushing aside the jack- 
et of the youth, he bent forward and dealt him many blows, moving 
over every part of the body, as if anxious to leave none unsaluted. 
The young priest, my companion, shrunk back into his corver, and hid 
his face within his shivering fingers; but my own eyes seemed spell- 
bound, for | could not withdraw them from the cruel spectacle, and my 
ears were more sensible than ever. ‘Though the windows at the front 
and sides were still closed, I could distinctly hear each stroke of the 
murderous knife, as it entered its victim. It was nota blunt sound, as 
of a weapon that meets with positive resistance ; but a hollow hissing 
noise, as if the household implement, made to part the bread of peace, 
performed unwillingly its task of treachery. ‘This moment was the un- 
happiest of my life ; and it struck me at the time that if any situation 
could be more worthy of pity than to die the dog’s death of poor Pepe, 
it was to be compelled to witness his fate, without the power to raise an 
arm of interposition. 

j * Hlaving completed the deed to his satisfaction, this cold-blooded 
i } i murderer came to the door of the cabriolet, and endeavoured to open 
et it. He shook it violently, calling us to assist him ; but it had chanced 
hitherto, that we had always got out on the other side, and the young 
priest, who had never before been in a dilgence, thought, from the cireum- 


i . stance, that there was but one door, and therefore answerd the fellow, 
i, that he must go to the other side. 

4 bi ** On the first arrival of these unwelcome visiters, I had taken a val- 
Pie ae uable watch which [ wore, from my waistcoat pocket, and stowed it 
wee! ft r! snugly in my boot ; but when they fell to beating in the heads of our 

AS ae uides, | bethought me that the few dollars I carried in my purse might 

f } Rep | not satisfy them, and replaced it again in readiness to be delivered at 

em lai the shortest notice. ‘These precautions, however, were unnecessary. 

Ba a The third ruffian, who had continued to make the circuit of the dili- 
ah ie , gence with his musket in his hand, paused a moment in the road ahead 

Re ae of us, and having placed his head to the ground, as if to listen, pre- 

eee sently came and spoke in an under tone to his companion. The con- 

ference was but ashort one. They stood a moment over the mayoral and 
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struck his head with the butts of their muskets, whilst the fellow, who had 
before used the knife, returned, to make a few farewell thrusts, and in an- 
other moment they had all disappeared from around us.” vol. i. p. 73-80, 


We should have thought this adventure sufficient to damp 
the ardour of a common traveller ; but the Lieutenant no ways 
discouraged, kept sturdily on. He was afterwards robbed a 
second time near Madrid, and he was informed that the same 
thing might occur in any part of Spain. Indeed, the number 
of crosses by the road side, showed the frequency of murders 
onthe highway. Inthe very capitol, the danger is as great as 
in the provinces. Often robbers enter, at mid-day, houses left 
alone with females, and after tying the affrighted inmates, rifle 
most leisurely whatever suits them, without fear of interrup- 
tion, nor cana family be easily found, who has not suffered once, 
at least, from these unwelcome visitations. But little exertions 
seem to be made either by government or individuals, to bring 
the offenders to justice. In many instances, too, it may be 
doubted whether the public functionaries are not on a very good 
understanding with the outlaws they are appointed to suppress. 
Amid this state of things it may well be imagined, that there 
ean be little travelling or internal commerce, and that the 
owner of riches is not very anxious by either word or action, to 
indicate to the community what may expose his life to hourly 
danger. 

To examine on a map, the route pursued by our traveller, it 
looks as zigzag as Commodore ‘Trunnion’s land-sailing in Pe- 
regrine Pickle ; but the mail-stage afforded none more direct 
to Madrid. We would willingly extract some of his descrip- 
tions of the beautiful groves of Aranjuez, the Escorial and 
St. Iidefonso, or his spirited sketches of his master of lan- 
guages, his landlord and Donna Florencia, but our space warns 
usto be more sparing. At first, he lodged in the best hotel of 
Madrid, though as comfortless and inelegant as the one before 
described at Barcelona. He afterwards took lodgings with the 
family of an old gentleman, who owned a reading-room for the 
two greatest Spanish newspapers, the Diario and Gaceta, of 
which we have the following description : 

* Let us pause to take breath during this tedious ascent up three pair 
of stairs, and profit by the interval to say something of the Diario and 
Gaceta, which so greatly occupied the attention of the politicians below, 
and which contain, the first, all the commercial information of the Spa- 
nish capital; the second, all the literary, scientific, and poiltical intelli- 


gence of the whole empire. 
“* The Diario is a daily paper, as its name indicates. It is printed 


on a small quarto sheet, a good part of which is taken up with the names 
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of the Saints who have their feast on that day ; as, San Pedro Apos- 
tol y Martir, San Isidoro Labrador, or Santa Maria de la Cabeza. 
Then follows an account of the churches, where there are to be most 
masses, what troops are to be on guard at the palace, gates, and thea- 
tres. Next the commercial advertisements telling where may be pur- 
chased Bayonne hams and Flanders butter, with a list of wagons that 
are taking in cargo and passengers for Valencia, Saville, or Corunnia, 
and the names and residence of wet nurses, newly arrived from Astu- 
rias, with fresh milk and good characters.—The Gaceta is published 
three times a week, at the royal printing office, on a piece of paper 
somewhat larger than a sheet of foolseap. It usually begins with an 
account of the health and occupation of their majesties, and is filled 
with extracts from foreign journals, culled and qualified to suit the regi- 
on of Madrid; with a hst of the bonds of the state creditors which have 
come out as prizes, that is, as being entitled to payment by the Caja de 
Amortizacion, or smking tund; with republications of some old sta- 
tute, condemning such as neglect to come forward with their tithes to 
the infliction of the bastinado; or with an edict against freemasons, de- 
voting them to all the temporal and spiritual curses which the throne 
and altar can bestow—death here, and damnation hereafter.” vol i. pp. 
148, 149. 


We cannot finish this extract without giving also a note of 
the author, which will give our readers a complete idea of the 
state of literature and stupid bigotry in Spain at the present 
time. 


** 1 forget whether it was from the Diario of Madrid or of Barcelona 
that I took the following singular heading in relation to the religious 
ceremonies of the day. ‘ To-morrow, being Friday, will be celebrated 
the feast of the glorious martyr, San Poncio, advocate and protector 
against bed-bugs—abogado contra las chinches. ‘There will be mass 
all the morning, aud at seven o’clock will take place the blessing of 
branches and flowers, in honour of the aforesaid Saint.” The branches 
and flowers thus blessed are doubtless found efficacious in preserving 
houses from these troublesome tenants, and so form a convenient sub- 
stitute for the troubleseme care of cleanliness.” Note. vol. i. p. 149. 


The two journals of Madrid may serve as an index for the 
whole kingdom. Many large cities are entirely without presses. 
Barcelona with a population of a hundred thousand has nothing 
in the shape of a newspaper, except a little diary “as big as 
your two hands,”’ containing the state of the weather, a marine 
list, and a few commercial advertisements. Until lately, many 
books and of splended execution, appeared in Valencia; but at 
present nothing issues from her presses but a few devotional 
works or translations of French novels. The standard litera- 
ture when reprinted, is as carefully emasculated by monkish 
censors as the singers in their cathedrals. 
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To those who vaunt the superior salubrity of cold climates, 
we recommend a perusal of the observations in the work be- 
fore us on the climate of Madrid—which will, in fact, apply 
with little modification to all countries that have a pretty severe 
winter. ‘The Southern States during three-fourths of the year, 
are almost exempted from disease, and even during the sum- 
mer months the prevailing fevers are manageable, compared 
with the pleurises and consumptions of more northern regions. 


“J have said that the climate of Madrid was healthful in the ex- 
treme. This, however, like every general rule, has its exception. 
There is in winter a prevailing disease called pulmonia, which carries 
the healthiest people off, after four or five days illness. 

* * * * * 

* The Madrilenios have a mortal dread of a still cold air which comes 
quietly down from the mountains, and, which they say, ‘ Mata un 
hombre, y no apaga una luz,’ * kills a man, and does not put out a can- 
dle.’ In such weather you see every man holding the corner of his 
cloak, or a pocket handkerchief to his mouth, and hurrying through 
the streets, without turning to the right hand or the left, as though death, 
in the shape of a pulmonia, were close upon his heels. For myself, I 
never felt the cold more sensibly. It seemed to pierce my clothes like 
a shower of needles, and [ found there was no way of excluding it, but 
to get myself a cloak as ample as John Gilpin’s, and roll myself up in 
it, until | became as invisible as the best of them.” vol. i, pp. 162-163. 


[t would appear too, from other parts of his work, that fe- 
vers, probably from the malaria of a half cultivated country, are 
frequent, and that blindness is very common in Madrid. 

While living ,at Madrid, Lieutenant Slidall made excursions 
to the environs, particularly tothe palaces of Aranjuez and the 
Escorial, which by their magnificence amidst the surrounding 
misery, affords the best commentary on institutions that force a 
whole people to toil to support the indolence, luxury and capri- 
ces of one individual. Leaving the capital he visited the once 
splended and oppulent Toledo. Our author gives a most melan- 
choly account of the decay of this magnificent city, and forcibly 
contrasts her present poverty, misery and degradation with her 
greatness under the Arab domination. Nor is this account con- 
fined to Toledo; it is again the history of Cordova, of Seville, of 
indeed nearly every city of Spain, not only do they exhibit a di- 
minished population, but the appearance of most squalid wretch- 
edness. Beggars are to be seen by scores in the streets, at 
the church doors, at every corner, under aspects of misery too 
real to be doubted. We will give only one extract as to the 
desolate appearance of the country. 
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“ The second night of our journey was passed at Carmona, which is 
situated upon the pinacle of a mountain, overlooking a rich aud varied 
view of the valley of the Guadalquiver. This city was quite famous 
under the Romans, and was for a short time the capitol of one of those 
petty kingdoms which sprung up in the decline of the Arabian domina- 
tion. Beside Ecija and Carmona, we met but a few villages, between 
Cordova and Seville, and no solitary farms, nor houses, other than the 
public ventas. ‘Though the soil was every where fertile and capable of 
nourishing a numerous population, yet it was in geveral very imper- 
fectly cultivated, and often abandoned to the caprice of nature. No- 
thing can be more painful than to behold this country which rose tosuch 
a high degree of prosperity under the Romans and Arabs, now so fal- 
len, so impoverished. The principal source of this depopulation may 
be found in the division of property; nearly the whole country being 
owned by large proprietors, to whose ancestors, it was granted at the 
time of the conquest. Hence the soil has to support, not only the labou- 
rer who cultivates it, but likewise the idle landlord, who lives at court, 
and contributes nothing towards the business of production. ‘They 
who preach the preservation of families and estates, and deprecate the 
unlimited subdivision of property, should make a journey to Andalu- 
sia. Other causes are found in the odious privileges of the mesta, in 
the exorbitance of the taxes, and in the vexatious system in raising 
them; in the imperfect state of internal communications, and in the 
thousand restrictions which check circulation at every step. Not to 
mention the clergy, the convents, and the robbers, have we not already 
causes enough of ruin and desolation?” vol. ii. pp. 139, 140. 


We have, no doubt, that the observation as to the division of 
property is perfectly correct, and that all the evils that some late 
writers have found in a minute division of Janded property, are 
in fact to be traced to other causes. Leave industry untram- 
meled by governmental restrictions, and all difficulties on the 
subject will vanish. He who cannot make his bread on a 
small farm, will turn his attention to something else, or will 
emigrate. 

In our extracts, we have had the moral condition of Spain 
principally in view, and we could have added many more to 
finish the picture of national misery and degradation. In 
every province it is but the repetition of the melancholy story ; 
impassable roads, unskilful and unscientific agriculture, manu- 
factures destroyed, commerce expiring, education neglected, 
robberies committed in midday, justice apathetic or corrupt, 
and bigotry and malaria spreading wider and wider over the 
moral and physical waste. Yet under a favourable system of 
police, Spain ought to be one of the wealthiest countries 
in Europe; possessing numerous ports on two seas, inter 
sected by large rivers, with a fine climate, a great extent 
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of rich soil and varied valuable product. The Province of 
Valencia alone comprising an area of eight thousand square 
miles, that is, one-third of the size of South-Carolina, has pro- 
duced as far back as 1782, nine millions a year in silk, 

hemp, flax, wool, rice, oil, wine and fruits, without counting 
corn, soda, salt and the fisheries.* To what then is the po- 
verty of the nation to be attributed? According to Mr. Clay, 
in his great tarifl-speech, Spain exhibits a striking proof of the 
calamities which attend a State that abandons the care of its 
domestic industry. Happy, indeed, would it be for that country 
did she abandon the care of domestic industry to those who live 
by it, and have the greatest interest in its success! A Spanish 
writer, Jorebanos, who, for his good sense, clearness and apt 
illustration, deserves to be more generally known, has taken for 

the title of his work * Identity of the general interest with in- 
dividual interest,” and shows most clearly that the desolation and 
misery of his native land, have entirely arisen from the govern- 
ment’s officiously thwarting individual exertion. The expor- 
tation of various articles was forbidden. ‘To a country owning 
the mines of America the lucrative trade of China was cut off 
because silver could not leave the country. Did the farmer 
make an abundant crop of wheat, it often remained valueless 
from the same cause. ‘There were, besides, monopolies of salt, 
tobacco, gunpowder, &c. ‘To encourage the growth of wool, 


the tyrannical regulation of the mesta, by which thousands of 


sheep had, on their route, the privilege of pasturing on every 
man’s Jand, from the south to the north of the kingdom. In 
short, the history of Spain ts one incessant history of govern- 
mental intermeddling, and although something may be attri- 
buted to high and injudicious taxation, yet the principal cause is 
to be found in the vexatious and ever changing restrictions and 

regulations of monopolies. Catalonia was exempted from the 
restrictions which pressed on the rest of Spain,t and exhibited 
in her comparative prosperity, the blessing of simply being ‘* let 
alone.” The Spanish American colonies also furnished strik- 
ing illustrations of the effects of the restrictive and free trade 
systems as alternately adopted by the mother country. The 
colonists were forbidden, under severe restrictions, from rais- 
ing flax, hemnpand saffron, from cultivating the vine, the mul- 
berry-tree and the olive, in the climates destined for them by 
nature. ‘They were not permitted to distil. ‘Their looms were 
burnt. Cominerce was interdicted with foreigners under pair 


* Zimmerman’s State of Europe. London, 1757. 
+ Brougham, Col. Pol. v. i. 402. 
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of death. For more than a century all vessels intending to sail 
for America were examined at Seville, and were obliged to re- 
turn to the same port. ‘The consequence of this was, not less 
than two or three hundred per cent. on goods until lowered by 
contraband trade. The court of Madrid, to put an end to this 
trade, after many ineflectual attempts, gave the whole monopo- 
ly of these provinces to what was called the Guiapuscoa Com- 
pany, which furnished goods at moderate prices, and took colo- 
nial produce in return. The effects of this company on Car- 
racas, of which it obtataed the exclusive trade in 1742, will ex- 
emplify its general operation. Numerous villages sprung up, 
places before covered with immense forests and unhealthy 
marshes, teemed with the riches of agriculture, the quantity of 
exports doubled, and new articles of export were added. In 
short, every thing prospered until the integrity of the compa- 
by was diminished. 

In 1778, Galvez, the Indian minister at Madrid, establish- 
ed what was called the ‘ free trade,’ for as Humboldt observes 
in affairs of commerce as well polities freedom expresses mere- 
ly a relative idea—an observation of which the Southern States 
feel the full force. By royal edict, thirteen of the principal 
sea-ports of Spain were permitted to trade with the American 
colonies. ‘The commerce between the two countries immedi- 
ately became more extensive; the exports from America in 
the course of a year nearly doubled, and those from Spain 
amounted to five times the usual quantity, the contraband trade 
was destroyed, for no one will smuggle when the profit is little, 
and the risk of detection considerable ;—wine and fruits were 
sent more abundantly to the colonies, and the mother country 
received in return productions unknown to her before ; coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, &c. which were formerly received in small 
quantities, became plentiful and common. Not only wealth 
flowed into the provinces from the ‘ free trade,’ but civilization 
and a love of literature, science and the fine arts sprung up in 
the principle towns.* 

Some miuer influences might be cited. The power of a bi- 
goted clergy, that by the sword and faggot diminishes the num- 
ber of christians while it multipiies that of hypocrites, not only 
effectually banishes foreign enterprise, but checks every effort 
at mental developement that exceeds the narrow measure of 
monkish capacity. 

In 1527, to give a late specimen of the existence of the mid- 
dle ages, in spite of the march of intellect, we give the follow- 


* See Bonnycastle’s South-America ; Humboldt’s New-Spain, &. 
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ing: “ The archbishop of Toledo has published an ordinance 
‘which forbids (met a Vindex) nearly all kinds of books, except 
‘prayer books. Every writing in a foreign language, every 
‘translation of a foreign work, all the Freach and English jour- 
‘nals are ruthlessly prohibited in a body, by his eminence, who, 
‘as to the journals, is not contented with this in his ordinance 3 
‘for he moreover forbids, under pain of excommunication, their 
‘introduction into the reading-room established sometime 
‘since, and, besides, the perusal of the works of Llorente, 
‘of Sampere on the revenues of the Spanish church, and even 
‘the translation of David’s psalms, published last year, and 
‘dedicated to the king. Our ministers of foreign affairs, 
‘at the request of the archbishop of Toledo, has desired the 
‘members of diplomatic corps not to lend the journals they re- 
‘ ceive from their own country.’’* 

What must be expected of a country closed to the works of 
Malthus, Bentham, Say, Sismondi and Tracy, even to the po- 
etry of Byron, and novels of Scott ! and what has been the ef- 
fect but a constant increase of vice and crime. Among the 
causes tried in 1826, were 1233 homicides, 13 infanticides, 3 
poisonings, 16 suicides, 4 duels, 1773 serious wounds, 52 rapes, 
144 public incontinences, 369 insults, 2763 blasphemies, 56 
conflagrations, 1620 thefts, 10 counterfeitings of money, 45 
forgeries, 640 abuses of confidence and malversations, 10 pre- 
varications, 2782 different outrages.—167 accused were con- 
demned to death, 55 to flogging and the pillory (exposition,) 
A960 to public labour, 479 to serve in the army or navy, 40 
to loss of their places, 7038 to fines and reprimands. ‘To 
conclude, 194 were pardoned, and 1552 acquitted, or their 
cases discharged. In adding up the number of those con- 
demned to the punishments mentioned, comprising the par- 
doned who are to be numbered with the guilty, we have a 
total of 12,933 ina population somewhat above eleven mil- 
lions!+ Hard must it have been to reduce to this degree of 
depravity a nation still exhibiting extensively dignified and 
urbane manners, sterling probity, courteous gallantry to the fair 
sex, gallant daring and noble independence among the men, 
and tenderness amiability and truth among the women. 

The immense incomes of the king, nobility and clergy have 
a most injurious effect on the distribution of wealth, which is re- 
tained, or is seattered abroad in a manner that never benefits 
the labouring classes entirely at the whim of its possessor—one 


* Rev. Encyclop. vol. xxxv. p. 235. t Ibid. vol. xxxvii. p. 263. 
VOL. ViIL—NO. 15. 22 
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moment lying wmactive in the coffer, the next squandered on 
cooks, singers and strumpets.* It is not one of the least ad- 
vantages of our republican institutions, that few have incomes 
beyond their wants, and that there is a constant and natural 
flow of wealth through the community. Even when the privi- 
ledged orders attempt to encourage industry, it is more accord- 
ing to their varying notions than to real and enduring wants of 
the people, and are thus frequently temporary benefits followed 
by substantial evils. When, for instance, a band of architects, 
sculptors, painters and masons have finished such a work as the 
Escorial, or a few palaces of nobility, they are turned forth 
without occupation. When, on the contrary, certain trades and 
professions arise from the tastes or wants of a people at large, 
a steady ewployment is given or the decrease of employment 
is gradual. 

Still the causes of decay just mentioned, are nothing in com- 
parison with the restrictions on commerce. With open ports, 
commerce would soon awaken agriculture and manufactures, 
and with these, wealth would necessarily increase. Wealth 
would spread abroad a degree of civilization and education 
among the people, that would shake the despotism of an abso- 
lute monarch, the oppressive privileges of the nobility, and the 
withering sway of a benighted priesthood. 

Many are the delightful and lofty images that glitter before 
the imagination at the very mention of the name of Spain. 
We remember the by-gone glories of the Moors who covered 
every ill and valley with fertility, and amid a gothic age, 
showered abroad an elegance in arts, and polish in literature, 
that is still seen in the majestic ruins of the Alhambra, and in 
| ce the pathetic ballads that celebrate the charms, or bid an eter- 
ae eg nal adieu toGrenada. We remember it as a land of sunshine 
ibe) ae and flowers, peopled by knights and troubadours. Nor less do 
we call to mind the brilliant period after Columbus had given a 
new world to the kingdoms of Castile and Leon, the wealth, the 
power, the magnificence attached to the Spanish name, when 
her armies, bade defiance to Europe, and her sails were seen on 
every sea, when St. Ildefonso, the Escorial and Aranjuez seem- 
ed but the meet abodes of the mighty monarchs of a mighty 
people. We cannot remember what Spain has been, without 
sorrow for her present condition and ardent hopes for the fa- 
ture. Our hopes will not be frustrated, for she yet contains 
elements of greatness easily developed. Her fertile soil and 


* We have often thought that M’Culloch’s notion of absenteeism might be an- 
swered by one question. Suppose the landlord were to bury his rents as svon ay 
received what would be the effect ? 
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benignant climate are still the same. The lofty national char- 
acter is obscured, but not extinguished. The genius of the age 
has but to cross the Pyrenees, and the old Castilian spirit will 
awake, commerce will whiten the numerous ports from the At- 
lantic to the Balearic Isles, and agriculture carpet the soil from 
the rocky steeps of Arragon to the beautiful vallies of Anda- 
lusia. 


Arr. VIL.—The Young Duke. ‘A Moral tale, though gay.” 
By the author of Vivian Grey. In 2 vols. 


Tuts novel, as it is called, is attributed to Mr. D’ Israeli, son 
of the gentleman who, some years ago, published some vo- 
lumes of entertaining Anecdotes, compiled from sources not 
often in the hands of general readers. 

The present work is a fictitious account of the Duke Fitz 
James, from his school-boy days, till his sober settlement in the 
world, comprising a long series of wanton waste of time, op- 
portunity, and wealth, until his reformation and marriage— 
shewing how he was an idle and spendthrift school-boy, a _riot- 
ous, dissipated, disorderly student at college ; a traveller on the 
continent for a few years till he returned with no valuable ac- 
quisition but the externals of politeness, and a taste in dress. 
On coming of age, he became entitled, through the prudence 
of his guardian, Mr. Dacre, a respectable country gentleman, 
though a man of the world, in the most valuable and honoura- 
ble sense of the term, to about half a million sterling, and es- 
tates of above fifty thousand a year. In about two years, by ex- 
travagance in building, by luxurious entertainments, by the aid 
of an Italian female singer, by the jockeys at New-Market, and 
the vulgar rogues of a gaming-table, by an intrigue with a mar- 
ried woman, and by every possible kind of vicious, foolish and 
fashionable dissipation, he contrives to run through his half 
million, and becomes an insolvent debtor to his banker. 

After having treated his respectable guardian with the most cul- 
pable neglect—after having been twice rejected by the beautiful 
and spirited Miss Dacre, he at length finds grace in the eyes of this 
fair one, and by sales of his superfluous establishments, with 


the aid of a portion of 100,000 pounds given with her, by her 
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father. On his marriage with this daughter of his guardian, he 
becomes released from his creditors, and retires, as a respecta- 
ble peer and country gentleman, with his fifty thousand a year 
income. Suchis the amiable hero of this novel, and such is the 
moral justice with which he is treated. His merits are con- 
fined to good temper, and constitutional kindness, with some- 
thing like talent. 

There is the usual tone of affected familiarity with the finery, 
the luxury, the gormandise, and the various forms of extrava- 
gance and dissipation of persons of fashion in England; with 
their unprincipled and immoral manners ; the debaucheries of 
males and of females ; the disregard of family attachments and 
family duties ; and the base motives of unqualified self-interest 
that rule so much of their conduct. We know not whether all 
this be a true picture of the majority of the class—we hope not, 
and are strongly inclined to believe that it may be somewhat 
exaggerated. But allowing much for exaggeration, it is a pic- 
ture most revolting. ‘To be sure the vice of the present day is 
not quite so gross as the manners of the court of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, but it is still most barefaced and disgusting. 
No honest observer can doubt for a moment that it is the natu- 
ral, necessary result of exorbitant wealth, enabling its posses- 
sor to indulge habitually in practices the most reprehensible, 
and to set at open defiance the opinion of every part of the 
public but that which belongs to what is called the fashionable 
world. 

The debaucheries of the Regent of Louis XIV and XV 
were bad enough, but they could not be more barefaced and 
profligate than the conduct of the last king of Great-Britain, 
George IV. 

The work before us suggests to the mind of the reader, the 
accumulation, and wasteful expenditure of enormous sums, in 
the most useless and trifling articles of ornamental expense ; 
while the poor, from whose labour these sums are obtained, are 
starving by millions all around. There are 1600 men of wealth 
now in England, who can afford to pay off the national debt of 
50 millions sterling. ‘There are noblemen, whose incomes 
approaeh to J0OU pounds sterling per day ; there are at least 
three millions of human beings, whose labour contributes to 
support and supply these incomes, unabie to count with certain- 
ty upon their next day’s meagre meal; and who live upon a 
very scanty portion of the common necessaries of life, earned 

by the actual daily labour of twelve hours out of fourteen. 

Our readers must not suppose that any obvious reflections of 
this radical character contaminate the fashionable pages of the 
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volume which serves as a text book for our present homily. 
There is very little of useful, or natural remarks throughout 
the book. ‘The hero of the novel, is polite, good tempered, 
and careless of money, of which he seems to know not the use 
or the value. This thoughtless spendthrift disposition is to pass 
for generosity. ‘The picture given of the aristocracy and their 
mode of life, excites strong disapprobation indeed, as it is well 
calculated to do, but the general air and tone of the narration, 
would lead us to conclude, that the scenes depicted, are the usu- 
al, natural, and very venial faults of what is called high-life. 

These unwieldly incomes are the result of primogeniture,. 
acting for half a dozen generations upon feudal donations, upon 
the salaries of overpaid officers of trust, of various kinds, on 
sinecures, pensions, lucrative jobs and employments, and well paid 
places under government, of all descriptions. ‘These incomes are 
streams abundantly supplied from the great main-spring of tax- 
ation. ‘This taxation ts contrived to bear heaviest on the poor, 
as all indirect taxation is sure to do; for to be productive, it 
must be laid upon articles of the most extensive and most in- 
evitable consumption. It is the taxation of the many for the 
benefit of the few. Every war that increases the burthens of 
the poor and middling classes, produces a plentiful crop of 
wealthy aspirants to aristocratical distinction, whose parents 
were either successful peculators or speculators, or both, dur- 
ing the wanton waste of war-expenditure. All these classes of 
men, fruges consumere nati, exist in fact upon the labour of the 
operatives and producers ; whose exertions are put into requi- 
stion so extreme in millions of instances, that the powers of life 
are scarcely able to support the combined wear and tear of paid 
work and hard living. ‘To fill up the contrast more perfectly 
between the mode of living of the wealthy and that of the poor, 
let us consider some of the facts relating to the manufacturing 
population more particularly. During the course of the pre- 
sent year, a small pamphlet has been published in England, 
entitled ‘ An inquiry into the state of the manufacturing popu- 
lation, and the causes and cure of the evils that oppress it.”’ 
The writer tells us he is himself extensively engaged in manu- 
factures, and therefore not to be suspected of a wilful exagge- 
ration of the evils he laments. His observations have princi- 
pally in view the cotton manufacture, as it exists in the towns of 
Manchester, Belton, Blackburn, Rochdale, Stockport, &c.3 
places, which as seats of the cotton manufacture of Lanca- 
shire, areto ourselves, personally well known, from frequent and 
ocular observation of the manufactories in all the places above 
enumerated. 
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ae Ha Dr. M’Culloch speaks favourably of the health of man- 
| ufacturers, from the proportion of deaths among them, be- . 

ing smaller than in agricultural districts. This is owing to the ; 
comparative difficulty of obtaining medical assistance in a 
country population comparatively sparse, and the prevalence of 
acute disorders among agricultural labourers, by which life is 
suddenly abridged; but those who survive, enjoy a state of 
health and vigorous sensation, owing to the nature of their ; 
pursuits in the open air, far greater than a manufacturer ever ; 
experiences ; whose life is in fact one lingering disease, amid all 
the medical aid that the charitable feelings of his neighbours 
so abundantly supply. In Manchester, as in Lyons, a third 
generation of manufacturers is hardly known. 

The author of this pamphlet enumerates among the prevail- 
ing disorders, dyspepsia, gastritis, gastralgia, epilepsy, vari- 
a) H cose enlargements of the veins, ulcers of the lower extremities ; 
a always ill-conditioned, owing to the want of good air, defect of 
if wholesome food, want of attention to cleanliness, depression of 
spirits, and frequent recourse to stimulating liquors. ‘To these 
may be added, neuralgias of every kind, and typhoid forms of 
all the diseases to which they are subject, and the tribe of non- 
descript disorders that incessantly prey on their health and their 
spirits, from long and wearisome occupation in an atmosphere 
loaded with effluvium. 


“The fourth cause of ill health, (says the writer) which prevails 
among the manufacturing population, may be traced to the injurious 
influence which the weakened and vitiated constitution of the women 
has upon their children. They (the women) are often employed in 
factories some years after their marriage ; during pregnancy, and up to 


~ 


; i the very period of their confinement; which all who have attended to 
en ie the physiology of the subject, know, must send their offspring into the 
ea hai | world with a feeble and unhealthy frame; which the circumstances of 
. : haa)! their infancy are but ill calculated to renovate. Hence, when the chil- 
Li ae dren begin to work themselves, they are prepared at once to succumb 
to the evil influences by which they are surrounded.” 
a fii} ut This improper employment of the mothers, leads to all kinds 
ety ae of neglect of their offspring ; producing bowel complaints, bron- 
_chitis, and hydrocephalus, that carry off the infant population 
id hia in great numbers, and tend to debilitate the constitutions of 
Be re those who survive. The hours of labour in a cotton-mill are from 
e bees 6 in the morning to 8 at night, making twelve hours of actu- 
ie al work. When the operative comes home, exhausted by such 
ime sf long fatigue, he has no time, or spirits, or inclination to attend 
: ‘ ae) to any domestic concern ; he is fit only for sleep or sensual in- 
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dulgence ; and feels too often a desire not to be resisted, to re- 
cruit his debilitated frame by the stimulus of liquor. No day’s 
work of a human being ought habitually to extend beyond 12 
hours at the uimost, with two full hours of the twelve dedicated 
to meals and rest. Between the capitalists, in the cotton ma- 
nufacture, and the labourer he employs, there is no personal 
intercourse, no community of feeling or of interest. The mas- 
ter’s head is always at work to discover how he can get his bu- 
siness done cheaper; and the result is almost always at the 
expense of the labourer. ‘To be sure, these men sometimes 
revolt, and combine; but what can a combination of poverty 
effect against the resources of wealth? All this relates to the 
cotton manufacture, which absorbs the labour of four millions 
of people. ‘The operatives of Birmingham, Sheffield, Stafford- 
shire, Norwich, the iron works of Wales, Lancashire, and Staf- 
fordshire, the great woollen establishments of Yorkshire, 
&c. &c. cannot comprise a less number; to whose labours 
the task of a negro in South-Carolina, is indeed but child’s 
play; for where is there in South-Carolina a field negro on a 
cotton plantation whose day’s work cannot be finished, if he 
chuses it, by 2 o’clock in the day? ‘There may be occasional 
exceptions among us, but this is the general case. If cheap- 
ness of manufactured produce, is thus to be purchased by such 
incessant wear and tear of body and mind, among the ope- 
ratives who thus earn the means of dragging on a weari- 
some existence from day to day, it is dearly purchased: so 
dearly, that no friend to his country would desire to see the 
system extensively introduced among ourselves. ‘The pam- 
phlet in question, ought to put an end to the complaints against 
negro slavery when urged by the favourers of white slavery, 
such as we find described among the manufacturing operatives 
of Great-Britain. And when it is thus described, we know of 
our own knowledge, that the description is true to the life, with- 
gut exaggeration. 

Let us now contrast this with a picture of fashionable enter- 
tainment and high-life hospitality, from the novel before us. 


“The guests wandered through the gardens, always various, and 
now a paradise of novelty. There were four brothers, fresh from the 
wildest recesses of the Carpathian Mount, who threw out such wood- 
notes wild, that all the artists stared; and it was universally agreed, 
that had they not been French chorus-singers, they would have been 
quite a miracle. But the Lapland sisters were the true prodigy, who 
danced the mazurkain the national style. ‘There was also a fire-eater; 
but some said he would never set the river in flames, though he had an 
antidote against all poisons! But, then, our Mithridates always tried 
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its virtues on a stuffed poodle, whose bark evinced its vitality. There 
also was a giant in the wildest parts of the shrubbery, and a dwarf, on 
whom the ladies showered their sugar-plums, and who, in return, offer- 
ed them tobacco. But it was not true that the giant sported stilts, or 
that the dwarf was a sucking-babe. Some people are so suspicious. 
Then a bell rang, and assembled them in the concert-room; and the 
Bird of Paradise, who, to-day, was consigned to the cavaliership of Pea- 
cock Piggot, condescended to favour them with a new song, which no 
one had ever heard, and which, consequently, made them feel more in- 
tensely all the sublimity of exclusiveness. Shall I forget the panniers of 
shoes which Melnotte had placed in every quarter of the gardens? I 
will say nothing of Maradan’s cases of caps, because, for this incident, 
Lord Bagshot is my authority. 

** On a sudden, it seemed that a thousand bugles broke the blue air, 
and they were summoned to a dejeuner in four crimson tents, worthy of 
Sardanapalus. Over each waved the scutcheon of the president. Glit- 
tering were the glories of the hundred quarterings of the house of Dar- 
rell. ‘ Sinon 2 vero 2 ben trouvato,’ was the motto. Lord Derrall’s 
grandfather had been a successful lawyer. Lord Squib’s emblazoury 
was asatire ou its owner. ‘ Holdfast? was the motto of a man who 
had let loose. Annesley’s simple shield spoke of the conquest: but 
all paled before the banner of the house of Hauteville, for it indicated 
an alliance with royalty, The attendants of each pavilion wore the li- 
very of its lord. 

** Shall [ attempt to describe the delicacy of this banquet, where ima- 
gination had been racked for novel luxury? Through the centre of 
each table ran a rivulet of rose-water, and gold and silver fish glanced 
in its unrivalled course. The bouquets were exchanged every half 
hour, and music soft and subdued, but constant and thrilling, wound 
them up by exquisite gradations to that pitch of refined excitement which 
is so strange a union of delicacy and voluptuousness, when the soul, 
as it were, becomes sensual, and the body, as it were, dissolves into 
spirit. And in this choice assembly, where all was youth, and ele- 
gance, and beauty, was it not right that every sound should be melody, 
every sight a sight of loveliness, an every thought a thought of plea- 
sure. 

* They arose, and assembled on the lawn, where, they found to their 
surprise, had arisen in their absence a Dutch fair. Numerous were the 
booths,—innumerable were the contents. The first artists had arrang- 
ed the picture and the costumes, the first artists had made the trinkets 
and the toys. And what a very agreeable fair, where all might suit 
their fancy without the permission of that sulky tyrant,—a purse! All 
were in excellent humour, and no mauvaise honte prevented them from 
plundering the boutiques. The noble proprietors sect the example. 
Annesley offered a bouquet of precious stones to Charlotte Bloomerly, 
and it was accepted ; aud the Duke of St. James showered a sack of 
whimsical brelogues among a scrambling crowd of laughing beauties. 
Among them was Mary Dacre. He had not observed her ‘Their 
eyes ment, and she laughed. It seemed that he never felt happiness 
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“* Ere the humours of the fair could be exhausted, they were sum- 
moned to the margin of the river, where four painted and gilded galleys, 
which might have sailed down the Cydaus, and each owning its pecu- 
liar chief, prepared to struggle for pre-eminence in speed. _ All betted ; 
and the duke, encouraged by the smile, hastened to miss Dacre to try 
to win back some of his Doucaster losses; but Arundel Dacre had her 
arm in his, and she was evidently delighted with his discourse. His 
grace’s blond turned, and he walked away.” vol. ii. pp. 10-12. 


** You entered the Alhambra by a Saracenic cloister, from the ceil- 
ing of which an occasional lamp threw a gleam upon some eastern 
arms hung up against the wall. ‘This passage led to the armory, a 
room of moderate dimensions, but hung with rich contents. Many an 
inlaid breastplate,—many a mamaluke scimitar and Damascus blade— 
many a gemmed pistol and pearl-embroidered saddle, might there be 
seen, though viewed in a subdued and quiet light. All seemed hushed, 
and still, and shrouded in what had the reputation of being a palace ef 
pleasure.” vol. ii. p. 66. 


‘** While some were stealing, and she remonstrating, the duke clap- 
ped his hands like a caliph. The curtain at the end of the apartment 
was immediately withdrawn, and the ball-room stood revealed. 

** It was of the same size as the banqueting-hall. Its walls exhibited 
a long perspective of gilt pilasters, the frequent piers of which were en- 
tirely of plate looking-glass, save where, occasionally, a picture had 
been, as it were, inlaid in its rich frame. Here was the Titian Venus 
of the Tribune, deliciously copied by a French artist: there, the Ro- 
man Fornarina, with her delicate grace, beamed like the personifica- 
tion of Raffaelle’s genius. Here, Zuleika, living in the light and 
shade of that magician Guercino in vain summoned the passions of the 
blooming Hebrew: and there, Cleopatra, preparing for her last immor- 
tal hour, proved by what we saw that Guido had been a lover. 

“The ceiling of this apartment was richly painted and richly gilt : 
from it were suspended three lustres by golden cords, which threw a 
softened light upon the floor of polished and curiously inlaid woods. At 
the end of the apartment was an orchestra, and here the pages, under 
the direction of Carlstein, offered a very efficient domestic band. 

** Round the room waltzed the elegant revellers. Softly and slowly 
led by their host, they glided along like spirits of air; but each time that 
the duke passed the musicians, the music became livelier, and the mo- 
tion more brisk, till at length you might have mistaken them for a col- 
lege of spinning dervishes. One by one, an exhausted couple slunk 
away. Some threw themselves on a sofa, some monopolized an easy- 
chair; but in twenty minutes all the dancers had disappeared. At 
length, Peacock Piggott gave a groan, which denoted returning energy, 
and raised a stretching leg in air, bringing up, though most unwitting- 
ly, upon his foot, one of the Bird’s sublime and beautiful caps. 

“*Halloo! Piggott, armed cap au pied, I see,’ said Lord Squib. 
This joke was a signal for general resuscitation. 
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“The Alhambra formed a quadrangle: all the chainbers were on the 
basement story. In the middle of the court of the quadrangle was a 
most beautiful fountain: and the court was formed by a conservatory, 
which was built along each side of the interior square, and served like 
a cloister or covered way, for a communication between the different 
parts of the building. ‘To this conservatory they now repaired. It was 
verv broad, full of the rarest and most delicious plants and flowers, and 
brilliantly illuminated. Busts and statues were intermingled with the 
fairy grove; and a rich, warm hue, by the skilful arrangement of a co- 
loured lamp, was thrown over many a nymph and fair divinity,—many 
a blooming hero and beardless god. Here they lounged in different 
parties, talking on such subjects as idlers ever fall upon ; now and then 
plucking a flower,—now and then listeving to the fountain,—now and 
then lingering over the distant music,—and now and then strolling 
through a small apartment which opened to their walks, and which bore 
the title of the Temple of Gnidus. Here, Canova’s Venus breathed an 
atmosphere of perfume and of light—that wonderful statue whose full- 
charged eye is not very classical, to be sure—but then, how true! 

** While thus they were whiling away their time, Lord Squib propo- 
sed a visit to the theatre, which he had ordered to be lit up. To the 
theatre they repaired. ‘They rambled over every part of the house, a- 
mused themselves, to the horror of Mr. Annesley, with a visit to the gal- 
lery, and then collected behind the scenes. They were excessively 
amused with the properties; and Lord Squib proposed they should 
dress themselves.. Enough champaign had been quaffed to render any 
proposition palatable, and in a few minutes they were all in costume. 
A crowd of queens and chambermaids, Jews and chimney-sweeps, law- 
yers and charleys, Spanish Dons and Irish officers, rushed upon the 
stage. The little Spaniard was Almaviva, and fell into magnificent atti- 
tudes, with ber sword and plume. Lord Squib was the old woman of 
Brentford,—and very funny. Sir Lucius Grafton, Harlequin; and 
Darrel, Grimaldi. he prince and the count, without knowing it, fi- 
gured as watchmen. Squib whispered Annesley, that Sir Lucius O’- 
Trigger might appear in character, but was prudent enough to suppress 
the joke. 

“ The band was summoned, and they danced quadrilles with infinite 
spirit, and finished the night, at the suggestion of Lord Squib, by break- 
fasting on the stage. By the time this meal was dispatched, the purple 
light of morn had broken into the building, and the ladies proposed an 
immediate departure. Mrs. Monfort and her sister were sent home in 
one of the duke’s carriages ; and the foreign guests were requested by 
him to be their escort. The respective parties drove off. ‘T'wo cabrio- 
lets lingered to the last, and finally carried away the French actress and 
the Spanish dancer, Lord Darrell, and Peacock Piggott; but whether 
the two gentlemen went in one and the two ladies in the other I cannot 
aver. I hope not. 

“ There was at length a dead silence, and the young duke was left 
to solitude and the Signora!” vol. ii. pp. 74-77. 
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This is not much unlike the following account of the Marquess 
of Hertford’s fete, or Mr. Rothchild’s late supper, both of thein 
since the publication of the Young Duke. 


‘* The Marquess of Hertford’s Splendid Féte.-—The splendid féte 
given yesterday by the Marquess of Hertford, to celebrate the first com- 
ing out into the world of Matilda Strachan, to whom Lord Hertford 
was appointed guardian by the will of her father, Admiral Sir Richard 
Strachan, G. C. B., and Baronet, surpassed many that have been given 
in the metropolis this season. There is in the mansion one suite of 


rooms three hundred feet long. The drawing-room, saloon, and din- 


ing-room en suite, ninety-five feet long, the furniture of which is of 
crimson satin; at one extremity is the conservatory and the orangery, 
seventy-five feet long; at the other is the supper-room recently built, 
in the form of a splendid marquee, in which covers were laid for two 
hundred, where the company partook of a sumptuous entertainment of 
every delicacy of the season; the gardens were brilliantly illuminated, 
and had a most splendid appearance. ‘The company began to arrive at 
10 o’clock, and after taking refreshments dancing commenced, and 
continued till a late hour. Among the company we observed his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, Prince Talleyrand, who were received in 
the grand saloon by the Marquess of Hertford, Lord and Lady Harden 
and Miss Mead, Lord Liverpool and the Miss Jenkensons, the Dowa- 
ger Duchess of Richmond, the Duchess of Rutland, the Dutchess de 
Dino, the Duke of Grafton and Lord Fitzroy, the Duke of Somerset 
and Ladies Seymour, Ravenscroft and Liddles, Ladies Manners, Lady 
Euston, Lady Maryborough and Lady Sarah Lovell, Lord Camden, 
Lord Hill, Lord and Major Dacre, and nearly one thousand of the fa- 
shionable world.”—Nat, Gaz. 


All this is no more than we hear of frequently in London, 
where two or three hundred persons sometimes sit down in 
rooms of 60 or 80 feet long, hung with crimson satin ornament- 
ed with gold; treading on velvet carpets, the company blazing 
with diamonds and jewelry, and banqueting as at Rothchild’s, 
off plates and dishes of massive gold. Rothchild, indeed, 
has earned the right to exhibit this splendid luxury. But 
there are probably 2000 persons in Great-Britain possess- 
ing annual incomes of from 20 to £350,000 sterling ; and whose 
annual income would average £25,000. ‘There are 3000 more 
of these capitalists whose incomes would average £10,000, and 
5000 others whose average rental would be £5,000 a year. 
That this calculation is not very wide of the truth, will appear 
when we recollect that about twenty years ago, the income tax 
of ten per cent.,—imperfect as it was, produced the year before 
it was repealed 14 millions; indicating at that time a national 
taxable income of 14U millions. Many estates in Great-Bri- 
tain have originated in unfair and unequal distributions made 
by monarchs among their favourites, of what ought to have con 
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stituted the national wealth. In strong contrast to all this, one 
third at least of the whole population, the actual producers of 
all the consumable wealth on which the others subsist, are la- 
bouring beyond their strength to earn not more than £40, or 
on the utmost average, than £50 a year! Is this unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth and enjoyment desirable? Can it be reme- 
died, and to whatdegree ? And what are the allowable means 
of correcting it, if on fair investigation it should be considered 
asa public evil? This is not a time wherein discussion can be 
put down by authority, or the feelings of the people, even when 
Wy they are unreasonable, can be quieted without appeals to their 
tt understanding. It is true, that in the United States, where no 
i | law of primogeniture prevails, these inquiries are not yet of so 
much moment; but even here, they are beginning to take sta- 
tion among the doubts of the day. 
bl We apprehend, no one will suspect this review of advocating 
i an equal distribution of property. Our opinions of the wild . 
} af reveries of Messrs. Skidmore and Ming, have been fully expres- 
sed in a former review, and need not be repeated in this. The 
| id equality of to-day, would end with the day, and a new distri- 
hg bution must take place on the morrow. Neither are we will- 
Bia): ing to fight against the laws of nature, which assign universal- 
ly, a greater share of the good things of this life, to superior 
; ability, energy, knowledge, and persevering industry. These 
qualifications are entitled to their reward, and will have it; 
q # and their earnings and accumulations ought to be at the dispo- 


= 


H sal of those who possess and exert them. But if these earn- 
ings and accumulations are distributed with due regard to na- 
tural claims and natural equity, they are in no danger of creat- 
bi ing unreasonable hostility or envy, either against those who pos- 
oll sess them, or those in whose favour the distribution is made. 
pe But whatever difficulties there may be in all attempts to solve 
this interesting but most difficult problem, it isin vain to con- 
i ceal, that this enormous inequality, confounds the understand- 
aie t: ing, and rankles in the breast of those who deem themselves 
unfortunately destined to labour without intermission for the 
ra fh Th scanty means of keeping life and soul together; and whether 
a they are able to understand the question or not, they see and 
es} feel that there is actually something at the bottom not justifia- 
ae) ble in the enormous inequality. Mr. Burke, the apostle of 
BE ie legitimacy and aristocracy, has considered this question ; but 


he seems to have cut the knot which he could not untie. ‘The 
4 poor, (says this gentleman) must patiently acquiesce in the lot 
sc fi which providence has assigned to them: they must labour to 
ae obtain what by labour can be obtained; and if they find as they 
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commonly do, their success is disproportioned to their endea- 
vours, they must await their consolation in the final retributions 
of eternal justice.” The advice may be very consoling and 
very good: but there are symptoms at this moment in Great- 
Britain, of a determination among those to whom it is addressed, 
not to exercise quite so much patience as Mr. Burke thinks 
proper to recommend on this occasion. 

‘The question, what are the benefits to society, and what are 
the drawbacks from those benefits, attendant on fortunes of 
from £25,000 sterling a year, for instance in Great-Britain, to 
ten times that sum, tnvolve circumstances there, that operate 
very unfavourably against many of the possessors ; such as the 
feudal origin, and the favouritism to which many of these 
large fortunes are owing. Circumstances, which may excite 
unpleasant inquiries ina season of turbulence and revolution, and 
prevent the abstract question from receiving that calm consider- 
ation to which itis entitled. That part of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s income, for instance, that arises from the duty on coals 
entering the port of London, will assuredly be a subject of in- 
quiry at some future and no very distant day. In fact, those 
whoare not blind to the signs of the times, must be aware that 
this question, under all its aspects, is rising up to public view. 

What then are the benefits to society, arising from the accu- 
mulation of very large estates ? 

Ist. They enable the possessors to embark in public enter- 
prises of great utility, which moderate fortunes cannot under- 
take. No great improvements can take place but among a 
wealthy population. Hence, the prodigious advantage that 
Great-Britain possesses over France. ‘Thus, a large part of 
the Marquis of Stafford’s income, arises from the reclaiming an 
immense district of waste land; much of which, instead of be- 
ing worth nothing before he began, is now worth a yearly rent 
of 40s. per acre. This has produced a good interest for 100 or 
150 thousand pounds laid out upon it, but without such an ex- 
penditure it would have been waste-land yet. None of the no- 
blesse of France could or would have undertaken this. Many 
similar instances might be adduced, such as thirty-three miles 
of canal projected and completed by the Duke of Bridgewater 
alone, on his own funds, during his own life time. ‘The im- 
mense public works carried on in Great-Britain, such as canals, 
rail-roads, &c. although dependent on subscription, could never 
have been projected originally, or carried on successfully un- 
less by persons who had great surplus funds which they could 
afford to risk, and which enabled them to subscribe. The same 
may be said of all the government loans. Recently a loan of 
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five millions sterling, has been filled with great difficulty in 
France. 

2dly. It is to these large fortunes, that we are indebted, for 
so many palaces and ornamental grounds throughout the whole 
of England, that render that country compared to any upon the 
continent, almost a paradise. Without these large fortunes, 
there could be none of these solid, lasting, expensive improve- 
ments, accumulated by the savings of two or three lives ; nor 
could their owners afford to oceupy them, unless the means of 
so doing were left free from obstruction. Hence, the utility of 
the English law of primogeniture, without which no permanent 
improvement of an expensive kind, would ever be made by the 
living possessor of large estates. All would be slight, tempo- 
rary, and of a careless character ; for who can tell whether he 
is accumulating or improving for his own posterity or not, if the 
division of estates will not allow the enjoyment beyond a gen- 
eration. Much of this feeling is prevalent in the United States 
and prevents the erection of mansions and buildings of a sub- 
stantial and very durable character. When a man feels that 
he is expending his time and trouble, and wealth in improve- 
ments that will be enjoyed by his great grand-children, he has 
a motive to make them, which does not exist if they are destin- 
ed to fall into the hands of strangers and speculators as soon as 
he ceases to live and to labour. It is certainly true, that there 
is no country upon the face of the earth, whose surface is so 
embellished with habitations and improvements, of splendor, 
elegance, and comfort, the works of individual proprietors, as 
Great-Britain. Those who have travelled, knowthis. It is as 
yet doubtful whether this high state of embellishment can take 
place among ourselves for two centuriesto come. Yet, it is ex- 
tremely desirable that much of the British state of things should 
gradually take place in the United States. When, within a 
farm or plantation of a thousand acres, a mansion-house and 
out houses, barns, stables, granaries, &c. ample in dimensions for 
all useful purposes, are solidly and substantially erected of du- 
rable materials; when wells are dug, reservoirs conducted, 
with streams of irrigation; when suitable buildings of a dura- 
ble character are erected on mill-seats; when all the fences are 
put up with a view to their lasting for a century to come; how 
much more gratifying is this to a parent-owner than the expen- 
diture of his surplus in transitory pleasures? But not only his 
fimily, but the community is benefited by these labours ; they 
are in fact so much useful, productive capital, added to the com- 
mon mass of wealth ; the country is the better for them at the 
time, and for many, many years after. And so, though per- 
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haps in a less degree, is the transmission of an ample library, 
a good collection of natural history, or even of works of art. 

But if this accumulation be contemplated where it is to be 
divided among half a dozen children at the death of the parent, 
how few are the parents who would cherish or execute these in- 
tentions! No, the wealth that would have been expended on 
these improvements, will be divided among his immediate rela- 
tives, and take its chance of being usefully employed or idly 
wasted, according to the state of fashionable opinion among 
the younger people of the day. 

3dly. Another advantage of large fortunes is, that they ena- 
ble expensive experiments of every description to be made, 
which, if they failed, would be ruinous to moderate wealth, and 
therefore could not be prudently undertaken. This ts strongly 
felt in Great-Britain, where experiments of this deseription are 
in perpetual operation. We remember at the first suggestion 
of rolling iron, instead of drawing it under a tilt-hammer, about 
forty years ago, John Wilkinson, of Lancashire, an iron-mas- 
ter, out of half a dozen steam-engines that he had at work, ap- 
propriated two, each of twelve horse power, for half a year to 
the comparative experiment of rolling and hammering bars for 
nail-rods. The comparison was seventy to two hundred and fifty 
or thereabouts, in favour of the rollers, which, since that time, 
have nearly superseded the tilt-hammer throughout Great-Bri- 
tain. Who but a man careless of the loss that the failure of 
such an experiment would subject him to, could have ventured 
upon it? The steam-engine of Watt and Bolton, would never 
have been brought into play, but for the wealth of the latter 
most liberal and enlightened encourager of all that was useful. 
Even after the patent was obtained, so little were the great 
merits of this machine understood, that the first fourteen years 
of the patent expired, without one shilling of gain to these me- 
ritorious projectors. If Fulton had not convinced the good 
sense of Joel Barlow, who advanced the money, the steam-en- 
gine might not have been seen on the Mississippi at this hour, 
Young Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool, son of the much lamented 
historian lately deceased, undertook to reclaim a parteof two 
mosses that extend for more than twenty miles between Man- 
chester and Liverpool; Chat-moss and Trafford-moss. A 
small part of them has been reclaimed ; and why not the whole 
of this morass ?—The want of funds. 


“Full many an enterprise of great pith and moment, 
With this regard its current turns away, 
Losing the name ef action.” 
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Where, on the continent of Europe, can these splendid 
achievements of individual enterprise be parallelled ? We have 
already instanced the canal of the Duke of Bridgewater; a 
scheme first suggested to the public by the conversion of the 
Earl of Moreland to the theory of canals by his friend Mr. 
Markly, in that very strange but popular novel of Mr. Brooke, 
** The Fool of Quality,” toward the close of the work. 

4thly. Another advantage of large fortunes is, that they 
tempt and enable their possessors to introduce not only a prodi- 
gious number of domestic and foreign luxuries that may, to be 
sure, be of a very useless description, but they bring home also, 
many other inventions and customs that greatly contribute to 
the comfort and well being of society at home. How much did 
Sir William Hamilton’s taste for Etruscan art, improvethe pot- 
tery of England under Bentley & Wedgewood ; and how much 
has it done for the pottery of France? 'The works of Dresden 
and Seves required the wealth of monarchs to set them on foot. 
The same was the case with the Gobelin tapestry, and the 
French plate-glass manufactory. The introduction of the 
Scagliola imitations of marble in England, could not have ta- 
ken place, but at such buildings as the old London Pantheon 
and the establishments of the English nobility, where the intro- 
duction of ancient porphyry, verde antique, and the Sienna mar- 
bles would have been too expensive. 

To the tribeof fashionable travellers, among whom the Bat- 
tery de Cuisine is an object of important investigation, we owe 
the introduction of stoves and braziers for cooking by charcoal 
instead of the enormous coal-fires of the English, or the still 
more wasteful wood-fires of the American kitchen. By and by, 
the charcoal of coal will, in part, supersede the charcoal of 
wood, especially where streets and manufactories are lighted by 
coal-gas. To be sure, if a man locates himself in the wilds 
of America as a back-woods settler on uncleared land, he may 
consume his superfluous timber by the quickest methods that 
occur to him; but there is no city or village of America, 
where one dollar expended in charcoal, will not go as far as 
four dollars expended in wood. 

othly. Another very important use of great and superabun- 
dant wealth, is that it creates a market for literature and science 
of every description. The literary and scientific world, asa distinct 
class of society, as professional operatives sui generis, have been 
indebted to wealth for their origin; and to wealth is owing ina 
great measure, the present flourishing state of knowledge of 
every kind. Where, but in a wealthy country, can a single 
bookseller like Mr. Murray find sale for a million sterling’s 
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worth of books annually? Where, but in such a country, 
could Sir Ashton Lever afford to spend £100,000 sterling 
on his museum? Where else could you find a single noble- 
man, like the Marquis of Buckingham, willing to give £20,000 
for Hauy’s collection of minerals—or a private gentleman 
like Mr. Grenville accumulate a collection, purchased at a 
cheap rate for the British Museum, at £13,500 sterling? The 
expense of Dr. Priestley’s experiments were supported by 
the contributions of the nobility, and the wealthy lovers of 
science. Lavoisier’s success depended not a little on his being 
a man of 7000 louis d’ors a year. M. Archard was engaged at 
a salary by the king of Prussia. Mr. Cavendish’s large fortune 
gave him a decided superiority in making experiments ; and if 
diamond microscopes come into fashion, as they will be, who 
can make them fashionable but men of wealth ? 

The progress of general information, the march of mind, 
the propagation of liberal principles, the cause of the people, 
and the prospect before us of the downfal of legitimacy, and 
the gradual amelioration of the political state of every com- 
munity in Europe, is to be ascribed to the press ;, and the press 
is the result of wealth; the periodical press of London alone, ° 
could not be established under a million sterling. We can cal- 
culate by approximation its costs ; who can calculate its value ¢ 
Where else can we place any rational hope of future improve- 
ment in the condition of mankind. 

6thly. After all, whether we are speaking under the name of 
wealth, of 5,000, or of £50,000 or of quadruple that rental per 
annum—whether the estates that produce it, were of feudal ori- 
gin, or purchased by stockholders, bankers or speculators, there 
must be security in the acquisition, and security in the trans- 
mission of property, under one and the same equitable mode of 
distribution, whether the wealth in question be great or small. 
The writ of right of sixty years, is the bar to inquiry by the 
common law of England; and all investigations beyond it, 
must be adopted on the principle of ex post facto legislation. 
The equal division of property is, with every reasonable man, 
out of the question ; anda law to limit the amount of property 
acquirable or descendible, can hardly be defended on any rule 
of justice and equity relating to property. The safest of all 
plans of proceeding is, to let the acquisition and accumulation 
depend as heretofore, on talent of whatever kind, on any acci- 
dent not criminal in itself, and on the savings of those who are 
not inclined while living, to be unnecessarily expensive. Com- 
mon motives and natural causes will regulate better than legis- 

VOL. VIIL—NO. 15, 24 
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lation. In fact dear-bought experience has forced upon us the 
truth, that the best government is that whichis least seen and 
least felt. Legislators are commonly very busy, very ignorant 
and very conceited meddlers, and their besettings in is over-le- 
gislation. 

Such are the arguments which a friend to existing cireum- 
stances, in Great-Britain, might very fairly use in defence of 
things as they are. There are, however, considerations not 
destitute of weight, in opposition to the prevalence of overgrown 
fortunes ina community : 

Ist. They are apt to create that worst and meanest of alli 
aristocracies, the aristocracy of wealth. ‘The aristocracy of 
hereditary birth is often accompanied by a sense of honour, 
and of duty toward the public interest, arising from the pre- 
sumption that titles and dignities were conferred in return for 
high achievements and public services. To be sure the stimu- 
lous arising from these considerations is apt to be counteracted 
by so many paralysing circumstances, that the public have 
ceased to depend on its influence ; but how much more revolt- 
ing is the superiority claimed for the mere possession of super- 
fluous riches, by persons seldom superior to their neighbours 
in any useful taient or qualification beyond the demands of a 
counting-house. But the rich have a well understood clanship 
of wealth with each other, and an influence over legislation too 
manifest in many cases to be denied. ‘The taxed articles of 
Great-Britain and of the United States will furnish proof of its 
operation, as in the case of low-priced woollens and cottons. 

2dly. Furnishing in abundance the means, they furnish the 
temptation seldom unindulged, of extravagant and Juxurious 
expenditure on articles of useless ornament or sensual indul- 
gence; the habit of sensual indulgence is apt to be carried toa vi- 
cious extent, weakening or destroying domestic comforts and do- 
mestic virtues, and introducing a lax morality that does infinite 
harm by its example to the other classes of society which would 
otherwise have remained uncontaminated. Inthe novel which we 
have placed at the head of this article, the female virtue of 
chastity seems to be of little consideration in fashionable soci- 
ety ; and if we recur to the facts of real life in Great-Britain, 
among the wealthy and luxurious class, we find the picture of 
fiction true to the reality. In the life of Lord Byron, prefixed 
to the large octavo edition of his works, an extract is given of 
one of his letters as follows: “ A curious thing happened to me 
‘shortly after the honey-moon, which was very awkward at 
‘the time, but has since amused me much. It so happened 
‘that three married women were on a wedding visit to my wife 
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‘(and in the same room at the same time) whom I had known 
‘to be all birds of the same nest. Fancy the scene of confu- 
‘sion that ensued’’—and, in a paragraph of the same page, it is 
stated, that on Lady Byron’s breaking open his writing-desk, 
she found a letter from a married lady to Lord Byron, with 
whom his Lordship had been connected, which the rigid virtue 
of Lady Byron induced her to transmit to the husband. We 
do not find now, many suits in Doctor’s Commons founded on 
this breach of dumestic morality, for these transitory liaisons 
are too common to be treated as a serious cause of complaint, 
where both parties are so much at liberty to follow their own 
propensities. ‘The most intolerable of the evils of life is en- 
nui ; and where there is noserious business to occupy the time 
that would otherwise hang heavy on hand, pleasure is converted 
into a business—a regular serious occupation; and when the 
moderate and allowable pleasures pall upon the over-gratified 
sense, the stimulus of vice is called in aid to keep up the zest. 

3dly. In countries where great wealth is the passport to great 
consideration, and necessary as a very first ingredient in fash- 
ionably society, all the pursuits of honest industry as a means 
of living, operate as exclusions from the ranks of fashion. Those 
who are idle and useless, are alone held in estimation ; a gen- 
tleman, by popular definition, is one who has nothing to do but 
follow his pleasures ; those whose hours are laboriously and use- 
fully employed, are considered as inferiors. To young people 
in particular, this prevailing sentiment is a very injurious one ; 
for it makes such of them as are weak-minded ashamed of pur- 
suits that are truly honourable and virtuous ; pursuits that are 
useful equally to themselves and to others. Nor can it be pos- 
sible that public opinion should be otherwise than debased and 
degraded, where wealth alone takes rank of, and supersedes 
talent, knowledge, virtue and industry, as a title to the respect 
of society. Is there no reason to fear the prevalence of this 
state of things among ourselves? Good society, in the fashion- 
ble sense of the term, is at present constituted in France, with 
little or no reference to the wealth of the persons who compose 
it. But talent is sure to find its honourable place. 

Athly. Knowledge is power. But so is wealth. It can pur- 
chase the services of talent, and energy, and knowledge. It is 
powerful for good; equally sofor evil. Unfortunately it is too 
often tempted to exert itself in the latter direction. It has fre- 
quently to put itself in opposition to some of the great interests of 
the community, and to counteract the measures of self-preser- 
vation that the other classes reasonably insist on. ‘To men ob- 
servant of political tactics, the instances and proofs will readily 
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occur. In Great-Britain, they constitute an endless warfare, 
ee ae not unknown among ourselves. For there is a natural tenden- 
ay i te cy every where and always on the part of wealth and power, to 
oh eet throw the nationa! burthens as much as possible on the mid- 
Nie tp dling classes and the poor ; which honest politicians, (for there 
1 hal are such) find great difficulty to counteract. 
Othly. Another very serious evil attends the accumulation of 
oie) aa enormous wealth, and that is the great increase of drones in 
iP og the hive ; the prodigious demand for idle and worthless non-pro- 
at ‘Be ducers—masters and servants and horses for pleasure. We 
eae | a have heard of a late Dutchess of Northumberland, who was re- 
bie a. gularly, and always waited on at dinner by eighteen tall, hand- 
sume, well-made, well-dressed, well-powdered gentlemen, as 
| : } i da footmen ; such being the required qualifications of the servants 
ag 
| 


ie over-populated in consequence of the mistakes, as well as the 
i 1 dishonesty, of former administrations, and their deplorable bar- 
ft barous ignorance of political economy, which no present know- 
ledge can suddenly rectify, such an employment of spare hands 
| es may be of public utility; but who can look at three liveried 
mi. footmen behind a carriage, with the master lolling withinside, 
without feeling that both the one and the other are degraded hu- 


A, manlbeings? Itisnot good for human nature, that such abject in- 
Me ij feriority should be hourly witnessed in strong contrast in the 

2 streets of a metropolis. The more general diffusion of know- 


ledge half a century hence, will, it is to be hoped, tend to lessen 

af: this enormous distance between one freeman and another. 

Pi 4 Allthese general considerations, are undoubtedly arguments 
t sufficiently valid, for the governors of every reasonable com- 

munity to repress as much as possible, the tendency of wealth 


{i to enormous accumulation ; and while giving full swing to the 
re het exertions of every kind of superiority conferred by talent, ac- 
bi ih | ‘ quirement, activity, energy and persevering industry, to cherish 

i ai" d by all allowable artificial regulations, that equality among the 
ee | members of a community so productive of personal indepen- 


dence, and of reasonable feelings among the citizens toward 
each other. It is impossible not to allow weight to the reasons 
in favour of accumulated riches, and primogeniture, arising from 
aregard to the interests of our posterity, and the permanent 
j improvements that so much enrich and embellish a country as 
we witness in the island of Great-Britain ; and if the result of 
i the abolition of primogeniture, would be a neglect of such use- 
id ful expenditure for the slight and transitory improvements that 
ei i would last only the life time of him who madethem, because ifex- 
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e, pensive improvements were accumulated he would not know who { if 
1- might enjoy them—we would hesitate considerably before we ac- a0 
0 knowledged the public expedience of our own system on this con- b ‘| 
l- tinent. Butamongus, with whom every man is more or less com- fi : 
pelled to labour with his head or with his hands to procure a com- 
fortable subsistence, there is hardly one instance where enlighten- ike : 
of ed foresight, real knowledge of the business which a man follows, 
n and persevering industry, fails to procure the ample means even aa 
)- of luxurious indulgence. While writing this page, we observe 
in the newspaper of the morning, now before us, a paragraph, 
- stating that a Mr. Appleton, of Massachusetts, is in the se- \ a | 
- mi-annual receipt of 50,000 dollars, as dividend from his in- = 
s vestments in the manufacturing establishments of that State. 
s Such a man is an estimable member of the community, and de- as | 
‘ k serves what he carns. But if a private citizen among us, by 7 


: 4 dint of prudeut investment and foresight, can obtain an income 


p of 100,000 dollars, what obstacle is there to his embarking in : 
» 4 improvements as solid as the national interest can reasonably 
. . require, for his own sake, and for his own gratification, even if ii 
; he had no family or relations who would benefit by them at his a 
| decease ? Cannot such a man afford a good library, or good ‘te 

; collections of natural history, or of the arts ? Wey 

: In Great-Britain, beautiful and delightful as the country Be tom 

. ; dwellings of the nobility and gentry are, they are for the most 

’ part on a scale of luxurious expense and ostentation, far beyond 

the requirements of comfort, approaching to, without much en- 

croaching on, luxury. If the whole country were covered with 


: improvements to which, in point of substantial comfort combin- 
| ; ed with unostentatious elegance, nothing should be left to be 
desired, it would be a state of things which every patriot must 
| approve ; but palaces are offensive to the eye of a republican ; 
: nor is it a gratifying sight to behold the chateau of the noble, 
looking down in ostentatious magnificence, on the humble chau- 
miere beneath it. True happiness requires every degree of 
substantial comfort that art can devise, but ostentatious magni- 
ficence furnishes but a transitory gratification even to the pos- 
sessor. When the charm of novelty is over, the pleasure is 
over. When atraveller passes through a country, and is com- 
pelled to observe that the characteristics of private establish- 
menis are comfort universally, and elegance occasionally, 
while expense and splendour and magnificence appear only in 
public works and public edifices, he will be compelled also to 
approve what he observes. 
The most effectual check to the accumulation of wealth, is 
the system we have adopted in the United States of the aboli- 
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tion of primogeniture. ‘This may lessen the amount of indivi- 
dual riches, but it tends greatly to increase the wealth of the 
nation. It makes it necessary for every man to become ac- 
tively an useful and productive citizen; it increases the mass 
of energy, industry, and talent in the community. It tends to 
make laborious exertion honourable; and it introduces a desire 
and a taste for comfort, without permitting the general indul- 
gence of extravagance. It introduces an honest and a natural 
distribution of property; and although its advantages upon the 
whole are purchased at the expense of some that we are com- 
pelled to renounce, the balance of industry and of honesty, are 
decidedly in its favour, and it must, therefore, be right as a 
system. 

But the abolition of primogeniture is not a measure that can 
of itself exonerate the poor from burthens which the present 
state of society throws upon them. It is impossible to abolish 
poverty: but it may be lessened, and lightened, and reduced to 
comparative poverty only, by the regulations of society. ‘Taxes 
are direct, on Jands, or income, or persons; or indirect, on the 
articles of consumption, where the tax is involved in the price: 
this last is the favourite mode of taxation, where an ignorant 
community willingly becomes the prey of a wily government. 
It is the favourite mode of taxation in the United States; no 
credit to the discernment of the people, or the honesty of their 
rulers. Of all taxes, an income-tax is the fairest. Had the in- 
come tax of Great-Britain continued till this day, the system 
would have been perfect. But the people would not bear it, 
because they are not yet wise enough or honest enough to meet 
fair disclosures full in the face. There is among them a con- 
ventional determination in favour of fraudulent appearance. 
Perhaps the same reasons would operate in the United States, 
and we are inclined to believe so. But the case of the income 
tax will answer to illustrate our theory, for we do not hold our- 
selves bound to devise a system of financial detail: there are 
persons appointed for the purpose, who are paid for doing this, 
when it is required to be done. It is in detail, their business, 
therefore, and not ours. We treat of principles only, no taxes, 
whether direct or indirect, ought to fall upon persons who earn 
less than 750 dollars per annum. Perhaps a 1000 would be the 
better number. An income of 2000 dollars ought to contribute 
more than double the amount laid upon an income of 1000 dol- 
lars ; for the possessor can bear it better. An income of 5000 
dollars ought to pay more than double the sum paid by an in- 
come of 2500 dollars for the same reason: and so on to an in- 
come of 100,000 dollars annually, which might be taxed 334 
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per cent. Such might and ought to be, the reasonable scale of 
graduation. ‘The tax ought to bear most lightly on the smal- 
lest income. Suppose a taxation for the support of government 
of one-eighth of every income indiscriminately. ‘Then 750 dol- 
lars would contribute 94 dollars, and 7,500 dollars would pay 
940. The first would leave the possessor 656 dollars only, the 
last would leave 6,560. Is it not manifest that the defaleation 
of necessaries and comforts in this case, would be felt ten times 
more severely by the smaller income than by the larger? Yet 
the rule is reasonable, that the weight of taxation should fall 
in proportion to the ability to bear it. Suppose in each case, a 
man, his wife and two children: in the former instance, the tax 
payer must in consequence deprive himself and his family of 
some of the necessaries of life, in the latter case, it might cost 
the richer person, a carriage-horse extraordinary. This coun- 
try of ours is a republic: and the poor have a right that their 
comforts should be carefully considered; and that is a bad gov- 
ernment that neglects it. Either the greatest good of the 
greatest number is politically the rule of right, or the rule of 
right is something different. ‘Take your choice. 

Inthe next place, if taxation be indirect, every article of pro- 
bable consumption reasonable for a person of 750 dollars a 
year should be wholly exempted, and the taxation be made to 
fall on the articles of consumptions of those who can afford to 
pay; and this in an increasing ratio as far as the articles will 
bear it. The whole of it will be light; for, after the national 
debt is paid, the expenses of government, among us, ought not 
to exceed ten millions of dollars a year: if they do, the people 
ought to ask, in peremptory language, the reason why. 

Next and finally, and above all, the expense of education, of 
schools, teachers, apparatus, from the highest calculus of the 
abstruse mathematics, down to the teaching of the alphabet, 
ought to be furnished by government gratuitously to every 
citizen indiscriminately, willing to take advantage of the means. 
Every investigation of this subject, centers in the paramount ex- 
pediency of educating the mass of the people: if they will not 
acquire education at their own expense, they ought to be tempt- 
ed, and if they cannot be tempted, they ought to be compelled 
to acquire it at the public expense. In Germany, the people 
are compelled to send their children to school, on the reasona- 
ble plea, that they have no right to turn an idle and ignorant 
youth into the mass of citizens; and that good morals are 
essentially connected with good education; and they are so. 
There is no object of legislation to be compared in importance 
with this. We are not inclined to defend the position, that 
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it is the absolute duty of government to exonerate any citizen 
from the obligation and the expense of giving to his children a 
reasonable education, adapted to the course of life they are in- 
tended to pursue; it is an obligation binding on every citizen 
who is a parent: but of the prudence and expedience of fur- 
nishing the means of education universally, that there may be 
no excuse for neglect—and the infinite value of knowledge dif- 
fused through a republican community, we cannot hesitate for 
a moment: we see the necessity plainly, we feel it sensibly in 
our own State, every day and every hour. Of all purchases, 
knowledge is the cheapest; of all protections to our republican 
institutions it is the safest; of all guards over our constitution- 
al liberties, it is the most effectual. In South-Carolina, three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, or a dollar and a half per 
head per annum, for the whole white population, would furnish 
the means of the best possible education to every child of every 
citizen, as long as he found it convenient to keep them at the 
schools of instruction. Ignorance of our rights, and the diffi- 
culty of diffusing correct political information throughout an 
ill-educated community, have cost South-Carolina thirty mil- 
lions of dollars within the last ten years. A full, gratuitous, 
system of education open to every one, during the next twenty 
years, will save us from the exorbitance of federal taxation, 
and place this State at the head of the Union. But the busi- 


ness must not be done by halves. 


Arr. VIL.—Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns, from 1808 te 
1814. By the Author of Cyril Thornton. In 3 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. 1831. 


THE author of Cyril Thornton (of which our opinion has 
been already expressed) has, recently, published his “‘ Annals 
of the Peninsular War.” From the species of talent displayed 
in bis novel, we were induced to peruse this work with favoura- 
ble anticipations of its merits: nor have we been disappointed 
in our expectations. The professioal student, who desires to 
enlarge the stores of his knowledge, by relations of campaigns 
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and sieges conducted, and of battles fought, according to the 
principles of science and art, would, perhaps, be more gratified 
with the “ History of the war in the Peninsular, and in the South 
of France,” by Colonel Napier, and the ‘‘ Journal of the Sieges 
in Spain,” by Colonel Jones; and the admirer of beauuful 
composition would, doubtless, prefer the glowing and brilliant 
‘“* History of the Peninsular War,” by Southey, to the volumes 
which we propose to review. But the general reader, who 
seeks to be informed of the military and political occurrences, 
and the usual causes, intimately connected with the downfall 
of Bonaparte, an event, which deeply and extensively influenc- 
ed the fate of nations, will derive both pleasure and profit from 
the ** Annals of the Peninsular War.’ He will find in them a 
lucid narrative, neither too much amplified nor condensed, re- 
flections judicious and illustrative, and an arrangement, which 
presents to us numerous and complicate transactions, distinctly 
aud clearly. 

After Bonaparte’s return to France from Egypt, in 1799, 
his political and military career, during a long period, was 
splendid and triumphant beyond example. As_ first-consul, 
consul for life, and emperor, his suecess was viewed with aston- 
ishment and dismay by the European world. Accurately ob- 
serving the signs of the times, profoundly, penetrating the char- 
acter of bis subjects, and conscious that power could not be 
maintained, though it might be acquired, by force, he address- 
ed himself to the ruling passions and feelings of the great mass 
of those over whom he presided. Sensible of the influence which 
religion exercises, even ia a licentious age, one of his first 
measures, after assuming the imperial purple, was the resto- 
ration of that church, of which the followers were the most nu- 
merous in his dominions, whilst he, scrupulously secured every 
civil and religious right, to those who dissented from its peculiar 
doctrines. Resolved, that no obstacle should exist, which could 
oppose the supremacy of his will, he annihilated political liber- 
ty; whilst he laid open to all, the avenues which led to honours 
aud emoluments. Nor was this a mere nominal provision; it 
was, practically, acted upon; and the humblest iadividuals, ex- 
hibiting extraordinary valour or talent, were raised to the highest 
commands and dignities. The great principle of the govern- 
ment of Bonaparte, was political equality. This was the lever 
by which he moved the empire of France. By it, he rendered 
himself the monarch of the people, and acquired popularity, the 
only stable foundation upon which power can rest. It was this 
policy, which caused him, when possessed of the attributes and 
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pageantry of royalty, to be, emphatically, called by Mr. Pitt, 
*‘ the child and the champion of democracy.” 

The formidable continental enemies of France, were Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. Bonaparte, in his first campaign, after 
being elected emperor, overthrew the forces of the two first of 
these powers, at Austerlitz; and in the humbled condition of 
the emperor of Austria, after that signal defeat, he exacted from 
him the treaty of Presburgh, in 1505. By that treaty, Austria 
gave up her Venitian territories, both in Italy and Dalmatia, 
with the islands in the Adriatic. She acknowledged Bonaparte 
as emperor of the French and king of Italy, and also acknow- 
ledged the new royal titles of the princes of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg. Soon after the ratification of this treaty, Louis and 
Joseph, the brothers of the French emperor, were placed upon 
the thrones of Holland and Naples; and the Confederation of 
the Rhine was established under his protection. The single 
victory of Jena, gave to him almost the complete possession of 
Prussia. Her sovereign attempted to negociate ; but the terms 
offered to him, were so humiliating, that he preferred trusting 
to the chances of fortune, and the aid of his Russian ally. On 
the 14th of June, 1807, was fought the desperate and sanguina- 
ry battle of Friedeland, between France, on the one side, and 
the combined armies of Russia and Prussia, on the other. The 
combined forces were routed, and in the succeeding month of 
July, the treaty of Tilsit was concluded. By the treaty of Til- 
sit, Prussia was deprived of all her territories on the Elbe, and 
of all her recent acquisitions in Poland. Dantzie was created 
an independent town; East Friesland was added to Holland; 
the ceded Prussian possessions in Germany were erected into 
the kingdom of Westphalia, the sovereignty of which was con- 
ferred upon Jerome Bonaparte; the emperor Alexander re- 
cognized the titles of Jerome, of Louis and of Joseph, and of the 
kings belonging to the Rhinish Confederation; and by secret 
article, he conveyed the Lonian isles to France, and engaged to 
enforce her continental system, by excluding British vessels 
from the ports of Russia. 

Until this period, perhaps, the wars of France were unavoid- 
able, and, essentially, defensive ; for the bloody contests in which 
she had been involved, did not originate in the ordinany mo- 
tives of ambition or cupidity. By their issue, it was to be de- 
cided, whether the spirit of aristocracy or democracy should 
predominate: whether these principles should be established, 
which supported thrones, or those, which rendered their tenure 
insecure and perilous. The imperial democracy prevailed in 
this mighty struggle. The legitimacy of Bonaparte, and of his 
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royal relatives and adherents, who owed their elevation to his 
arts and arms, was acknowledged. He conquered a peace 
from the continental potentates, which they dared not to inter- 
rupt, so long as he chose to preserve it. He had declared, that 
he desired peace, in order that he might turn his attention to 
those civil improvements and reforms, which would ameliorate 
the condition and advance the prosperity of his country. But 
with these occupations, though he devoted himself to them with 
pre-eminent wisdom and sagacity, he was soon satiated. In 
his brightest hour, when he was enjoying the sweets of popula- 
rity, and when his military fame was the theme of universal 
eulogy, he rashly provoked hostilities. From thence he ceased 
to be the favourite child of fortune; for, amidst some splendid 
achievements, lic sustained defeats, which tarnished his martial 
renown, and, ultimately, deprived him of his dominions, and 
even of his personal liberty. 

The first link in the chain of his disasters, was the invasion 
of Portugal and Spain. He might have retained Portugal in 
subjection, with Spain as an ally; but when he attempted the 
prostration of Spain he raised up a nation as his enemies, and 
afforded to Great-Britain, his inveterate and powerful foe, the 
means of assailing him, under circumstances, peculiarly favour- 
able to the undisputed mistress of the ocean. The imbecile 
and disorganized government of Spain had hitherto been so 
passive an instrumeut in his hands, that he had held all her re- 
sources at his disposal. But as he had already given kings to 
Holland, and Naples, and Westphalia, he flattered himself, that 
Spain, by his political management, would consent, that her 
timid and lethargic monarch, should be replaced by a branch of 
the imperial family. ‘To prepare the way for this revolution, 
he caused the flower of the Spanish army, to be sent into Ger- 
many and Tuscany, and concluded a secret treaty with Spain 
at Fontainbleau, by which the northern provinces of Portugal 
were allotted to the king of Etruria ; the centre division was to 
be held in sequestration, until a general peace, when its fate 
was to be decided; and the southern provinces, under the in- 
vestiture of the king of Spain, were to form a principality for 
Godoy, the Prince of Peace, the paramore of the Spanish queen, 
and the possessor of the friendship and unbounded confidence 
of her husband. Under the pretence of carrying this treaty into 
execution, seventy thousand disciplined French troops were in- 
troduced into the North of Spain, and placed in the fortresses 
which commanded the roads and the most important positions. 

Portugal, which had, for years, submitted to the exactions 
and dictation of France, without daring to resent them, was 
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compelled to embark in a war against England, the most ancient 
q qe i of her allies ; but this compliance tended rather to accelerate 
{oa ae than to retard the progress of events. An army, under Junot, 
ae if despatched with the avowed intention of rescuing Portugal 
Ace) a from the English yoke, and maintaining her independence, 
| if .e took possession of Lisbon, and with the co-operation of Span- 
i} ‘pa ish auxiliaries, reduced the whole kingdom to sullen subjec- i 
ea eh tion. Junot soon acted without the semblance of disguise. He q 
Aaa ae publicly announced, that Portugal was no longer sovereign, but 
4h! 1 ei an appanage of France. ‘The nation were informed, that * the 
7 i ae ‘emperor willed that Portugal should thereafter be governed 
bie Hi | ‘in his name, by the general-in-chief of his army.” The 
ri ; iq supreme authority was then assumed by Junot, and for the an- 
wiley) cient insignia of the kingdom, those of France were substitut- 
oe ey 4g ed. Portugal being regarded as subdued, the attention of Bo- 
: i of naparte was exclusively directed towards Spain. A conspiracy 4 
i, 


was there, either fabricated or designed for deposing Charles, 


he 
As i Ff in which his son, Ferdinand, was implicated ; and the terrified j 
RAMS. Bl old king was persuaded to embrace the resolution of emigrat- 4 
ae | aie ing to Mexico. The discovery of his intention, whilst he was 7 
ny i preparing to execute it, created an insurrection, by which the E 
aches (cam king being intimidated, resigned the crown to Ferdinand, and 3 
to appease the clamours of the people, imprisoned Godoy, his 
odious minister. Murat, the commander-in-chief of the French 
forces in the Peninsula, upon receiving information of these 
ae: Bale movements, advanced to Madrid, with 50,000 men, took mili- 
q te i tary possession of the capitol, with the consent of Charles, and 
Mae. prevailed upon him to issue a proclamation, that he had resign- 
ode: ee ed his crown to his sou, by compulsion, and to appeal to the 
BE pe protection of Bonaparte. Ferdinand, alarmed by the procla- 
rey mation of his father and the approach of the French, was in- 
ome Pag duced, partly by flattery, and partly by fear, to proceed to 
i Fae 4 Bayonne. His person being there secured, it was necessary 
iS for the accomplishment of the perfidious schemes of Bonaparte, 
that Charles should follow the example of his son. To effect 
ae a if this, his favourite, Godoy, was removed from his prison in the 
Lae eS night, and conducted to Bayonne, under a strong escort. The 
Bhi Ls 4 infatuated monarch, unable to endure a separation from his 
i ee ‘ minion, soon after repaired to Bayonne, with his queen, and all 
> ee the members of the royal family. When the two princes were 
ae | He i thus within the grasp of Bonaparte, a resignation of the crown 
Bla ti in his favour was extorted from both, from the father on the 
Hy li i, 5th, and from the sonon the 10th of May, Le0s, after which 
they were conveyed into the interior of France. ‘Thus far, the 
bie 13 i intrigues of the emperor of the French had been successful. He 
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seemed to be on the pinnacle of his * 
bloodless conquest of a kingdom; Which, however degraded it 
migiit have been, under the Bourbons, was capable of being re- 
generated by him, and of addinga vast increase to his power and 
wealth. But, almost from the very moment of the completion 
of his deep-laid plot, of his ‘ ruse doublee de force,” in the lan- 
guage of M. de Pradt, is to be dated that resistance of the peo- 
ple of Europe to his reckless ambition, which did not terminate 
until it hurled kim from his lofty pre-eminence, and precipitat- 
ed him into the seclusion and exile in which he closed his event- 
ful life. 

Intelligence of the occurrences at Bayonne had been no 
sooner communicated to the authorities of Spain, than ad- 
dresses teeming withthe most fulsome flattery were presented 
to Bonaparte. ‘The Junta of Government, the Council of Cas- 
tile, the Municipality of Madrid, and the Cardinal Archbishop 
de Bourbon, the only maie branch of the royal family in the 
kingdom, entreated for the honour of a king of the imperial 
stock. ‘Thus secure in the servility of the higher classes, Bo- 
naparte convoked an assembly of one hundred and fifty of the 
nobility and principal officers at Bayonne, and addressed them 
in the following proclamation : 


** * Spaniards, after a long agony your nation was perishing. I have 
seen your sufferings,—lI will relieve them.—Your greatness and power 
are inseparably connected with mine.—Your princes have ceded to me 
all their rights to the Crown. I will not reign over your provinces, but 
I will acquire an eternal title to the love and gratitude of your poster- 
ity. Your monarchy is old. It must be restored to youth, that you 
may enjoy the blessings of a renovation which shall not be purchased 
by civil war or calamity. Spaniards, I have convoked a general as- 
sembly of the deputies of your provinces and towns, that I may know 
your wishes and your wants. I shall then lay down my rights, and 
place your illustrious crown on the brows of one who bears resem- 
blance to myself: thus securing to you a constitution which will unite 
the salutary power of the Sovereign, with the protection of the liber- 
ties and rights of the Spanish nation. It is my wish that my memory 
should be blessed by your latest posterity, and that they shall say, ‘ Na- 
poleon was the regenerator of our country.’ ” vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 


By these proceedings, the Spanish nation was, at length, 
roused into a resistance which, spreading from province tu pro- 
vince, gradually embraced the whole kingdom. Juntas were 
formed ; all the unmarried men, from eighteen to forty-five, 
were summoned to arms; a correspondence was established 
among the leaders in the different quarters of the country ; 
Great-Britain was applied to for armsar* aunition, and was 
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recognized as a friend an@sally. The singular spectacle was 
thus presented of popular #semblies supporting the rights of 
an absolute monarch ; of patriotism, enthusiastic in the cause 
of a traitor and a coward ; and of a people voluntarily encoun- 
tering hardships, and privations, and dangers, and death, for 
the restoration of political and religious despotism. In truth, 
the Spanish nation, in 1808, were not, nor are they now, desi- 
rous of liberty. In Spain, there was no press. The only chan- 
nels through which information circulated, were proclamations, 
which rarely extended tothe political relations of the kingdom ; 
and it had for ages, been the policy of its rulers to deprive the 
people of every means of acquiring knowledge, by which they 
might be taught, first to think, and then to act for themselves. 


* Toa people thus situated, the prospect of political regeneration pos- 
sessed but little charm. Without knowledge, but that taught by their 
priests, who inculcated the most slavish doctrines, both political and re- 
ligious, to them a free constitution was, in truth, nothing but a name. 
No adage is more true than that a people to be free must be enlighten- 
ed. The sun of liberty does not rise in the zenith, nor pour down the 
full flood of his unclouded radiance on regions dark and benighted. 
The twilight of doubtful struggle must precede his appearance. It is 
by slow degrees that the clouds which obscure his rays are illuminated 
and dispelled, till at length, mounting in the horizon, he displays the 
full measure of his glory and effulgence.” vol i. p. 164. 


But even the slave has, or thinks he has, his rights; and 
when they are trampled upon, a flame is often lighted up in his 
bosom, which burnsas fiercely as if it were kindled by the noblest 
and purest excitement. Spaniards were patient under the yoke 
of native oppression ; but to be transferred to a foreign master, 
they felt to be an indignity and a degradation, and they resent- 
ed it as a personal injury and an insult. 

The first measures of the Spaniards were eminently success- 
ful. Five French ships of the line, lying in Cadiz, were forced 
to surrender after three days cannonading. General Dupont, 
who had been sent too late to occupy that port, attacked a su- 
perior Spanish force at Baylen, but being repulsed with such 
loss, that he was unable to effect his retreat, he was compelled 
to surrender as prisoners, his army of 14,000 men. The French 
were defeated with great slaughter in two assaults upon Va- 
lencia. Palafox, victoriously defended Zaragoza ; and Joseph 
Bonaparte, after entering Madrid, with the title of king, and 
receiving the congratulations of the nobles and the inquisition, 
was under the necessity of retiring beyond the Ebro. ‘Thus, 
within less than three months, Spain was almost cleared of its 
enemies by the valour and enthusiasm of its population. 
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“* This success had been achieved agginst the first army of Europe, 
commanded by the greatest generals of the age. At the commence- 
ment of hostilities, we know that the French forces in Spain amounted 
in number to one hundred and fifty thousand men. These, by the en- 
ergetic courage of the people, had been driven back and discomfited. 
Not a foreign bayonet had been drawn in their cause. Whatever hon- 
our may attach to so splendid an achievement, must exclusively be 
given to the Spanish people. It is theirs and theirs only. Let this be 
the answer to those who accuse the patriots of lukewarmness, in the 
cause which they so gallantly and perseveringly maintained. In truth, 
considering the disadvantages under which they laboured, the wonder 
is, not that they did so little, but that they achieved so much. It was 
manifestly impossible, that a body of undisciplined levies, miserably 
armed and equipped, without experienced leaders, and deficient in the 
arins of cavalry and artillery, could successfully contend with the 
French armies in the field. No sophistry, therefore, can be more gross, 
than that of those reasoners, who argue that the Spanish people were 
indifferent to the cause of freedom, because their armies were fre- 
queutly defeated in the field. The memory of Baylen, Valencia, Za- 
ragoza, Bruch, and Gerona, will bear imperishable record of the na- 
tional ardour and perseverance, and give the lie to those who would 
basely injure the cause of freedom, by villifying the character of its de- 
fenders. 

* Yet. he would judge erroneously of the character of this memora- 
ble struggle, who should form an estimate of the amouut and vigour of 
the hostility of the Spanish people, by an exclusive reference to the 
operations of their armies. ‘These, in truth, formed but a small part 
of that widely extended system of destructive warfare, by which the 
French were encountered in the Peninsula. Wherever any detach- 
ment of their armies could be overpowered by the peasantry, they were 
attacked and massacred. All stragglers perished. The motion of 
large masses was continually required, to keep open the communica~- 
tion of the different corps, and protect their convoys. The expense of 
life, by which the invaders were enabled, at any period, to hold military 
possession of the country, was enormous. Throughout the whole con- 
test, there was a spirit of fierce and unmitigated hostility abroad, in 
every quarter of the kingdom; an enmity which never slumbered nor 
slept, which was in continual and almost universal action, and which 
wasted, like a pestilence, the strength of the invaders. 

* Though the Spaniards owed much of the success which crowned 
their efforts, to their own zeal and courage, it must be confessed, that 
some portion of it is attributable to the blunders of their opponents. 
The French were evidently unprepared for the degree and character of 
the resistance which they encountered in the Peninsula. They regard- 
ed the people with contempt, and were consequently led to attempt im- 
portant objects, with inadequate means. Defeat was the penalty of 
these ignorant misealculations.—Something of gratuitous tarnish, 
something even of dark and memorable disgrace, may have been cast 
on the national! arms, by the misconduct and timidity of those intrusted 
with command ; but it is unquestionable, that the disasters, in which 
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their operations so often terminated, are greatly attributable to those 
who directed the conduct of the war.” vol. i. pp. 166-8. 


The following account of the siege of Zaragoza cannot fail 
to be interesting even to those who have perused the eloquent 
description of it by Southey. It must be recollected, that Za- 
ragoza, to a military eye, would have appeared incapable of re- 
sisting a formal siege. It was surrounded only by a low brick 
wall, which presented no regular defences, and it contained 
very few guns in a state fit for service. 


** Palafox, driven into the city, did not relax in his efforts for its de- 
fence. He exhorted the inhabitants to continue steadfast to the cause 
in which they had gloriously embarked. 

“ The French battering train was now brought into full action on the 
city. But the increasing danger which surrounded them, ouly roused 
the enthusiasm of the inhabitants to a bigher pitch. ‘They planted 
cannon at every commanding point; -broke loop-holes for musquetry 
in the walls and houses, and converted the awnings of their windows 
into sacks, which they filled with sand, and placed in the form of bat- 
teries at the gates. Every house in the environs of the city, which 
could afford shelter to the enemy, was destroyed. The gardens and 
olive grounds were even rooted up by the proprietors, wherever they 
were supposed to impede the general defence. ‘Thus was it, that in 
this noble struggle for freedom, all private interests were disregarded. 

* The share taken by the women in the memorable defence of Za- 
ragoza, it belongs to history to record. By their voices and their smiles, 
the men were rewarded for past exertions, and animated tonew. Re- 
gardless of fatigue and danger, they formed parties for relieving the 
wounded, and for carrying refreshment to those who served in the bat- 
teries. Of these undaunted females, the young, delicate and beautiful 
Countess Burita was the leader. Engaged in her blessed work of mer- 
ciful ministration, with death surrounding her on all sides, she went, 
with unshrinking spirit, wherever anguish was to be relieved, or sinking 
courage to be animated. Never, during the whole courge of a pro- 
tracted siege, did she once swerve from her generous and holy purpose. 
With all a woman’s softness of heart, yet without a woman’s fears, she 
partook in every danger and every privation—a creature at once bless- 
ed, and bringing blessings. 

*“ It was impossible, in such circumstances, that the defence of Za- 
ragoza could be otherwise than heroic. Where women suffer, men will 
die. All ranks and classes of society laboured alike in the defence. 
Mothers, tearless and untrembling, sent forth their children to partake 
in the common peril, and to perform such labours as their strength 
would permit. The priests took arms and mingled in the ranks. The 
ammunition was made into cartridges by the nuns. In Zaragoza all 
hearts were animated by a sacred zeal in the cause of liberty and their 
country.” vol. i, pp. 126-129. 
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On the night of the 28th, a powder-magazine blew up, 
which destroyed fourteen houses and killed two hundred men ; 
and in the morning, the fire of the French artillery demolished 
a sand-bag battery erected for the defence of one of the gates. 


** Here the carnage was excessive. The battery ‘which had been recon- 
structed) was repeatedly cleared of its defenders; aud so vehement and 
overwhelming was the fire of the enemy, that the citizens at length 
stood aghast at the slaughter, and recoiled from entering a scene alrea- 
dy glatted with victims. 

** At this moment it was, that a young female, named Augustina, of 
the lower class of the people, arrived at the battery with refreshments. 
She read the prevailing consternation in the countenances of those 
around her; and snatching a match from the hand of a dead artillery- 
man, she sprung forward among the bodies of the dead and dying, and 
fired off a twenty-six pounder; then mounting the gun, made a solemn 
vow, never, during the siege, to quit the battery alive. ‘This animating 
spectacle revived the drooping courage of the people. The guns were 
instantly re-manned, aud pointed with such effect, that the French were 
repulsed with great slaughter; and having suffered severely at other 
points, Verdier at length gave orders for retreat.” vol. i. p. 130. 


Frequent sorties were made by the besieged to open a com- 
munication with the adjoining country, and to obtain supplies. 
These failed in their object; and the inhabitants, hopeless of 
external succour, resolved to remain within their walls, and, if 
necessary, to perish amid the ruins of their city. 


“ The efforts of the besiegers did not slack. On the fourth of Au- 
gust, at day-break, they began battering in breach, and by nine o’clock 
the troops in two columns advanced to the assault. One of these made 
good its entrance near the Convent St. Engracia, the other by the Puer- 
ta del Carmen, which was earried by assault. ‘The first obstacle over- 
come, the French took the batteries in reverse, and turned the guns on 
the city. A-scene of wild havoc and confusion ensued. ‘The assail- 
ants rushed through the streets, and endeavoured to gain possession of 
the houses. The Conveut of St. Francisco and the general hospital 
took fire, and the flames spread on all hands. Many cast themselves 
from the windows on the bayonets of the soldiers; and the madmen 
escaping from the hospital, added to the horrors of the scene, by ming- 
ling with the combatants—shouting, shrieking, or laughing, amid the 

“ War was waged from every house; the street was piled with dead, 
and an incessant fire was kept up by both parties. ‘The batteries of the 
Zaragozans, aud those of the French were frequently within a few 
yards of each other. At length the ammunition of the city was near- 
ly expended, yet even this circumstance induced no thought of surren- 
der. As Palafox rode through the streets, the people crowded round 
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him, and declared, that if ammunition failed they were ready to resist 
the enemy with their knives. Towards sunset, however, their hopes 
were cheered by the unexpected arrival of Don Francisco Palafox, the 
brother of their heroic leader, with a reinforcement of three thousand 
men. 

** Eleven days passed, during which this murderous contest was con- 
tinued, and new horrors were gradually added to the scene. The bo- 
dies of the slain which were left unburied in the streets, had become 
putrid, and tainted the atmosphere with pestilential odours. * 4 

** On the eighth of August a council of war was held in the garrison, 
and in that assembly no voice was heard for surrender. It was deter- 
mined to maintain those quarters of the city still in their possession 
with unshaken resolution ; and should the fortune of war be eventually 
unfavourable to their cause, to retire across the Ebro, and, destroying 
the bridge, to perish in defence of the suburbs. There is a moral sub- 
limity in the courage of the unfortunate, in that patient and unshrink- 
ing fortitude of the spirit, which enables the sufferer to stand fearless 
and unsubdued amid the fiercest storms of fortune. The devotion and 
patriotism of the Zaragozans had been tried by fire, and they came 
forth pure and unsullied from the ordeal.” vol. i. pp. 133-4. * * 

* The conflict was continued from street to street, from house to 
house, from room to room, and with renewed spirit on the part of the 
defenders. They gradually beat back their opponents, and regained 
the greater portion of the city. In the meanwhile, Verdier being 
wounded had retired from the command, and Lefebvre received orders 
from Madrid to raise the seige, and take up a position at Milagro. On 
the night of the thirteenth, a destructive fire was opened by the enemy 
from all their batteries, and many parts of the city were set on fire. The 
Church of St. Engracia was blown up, and that venerable fane of an- 
cient religion was levelled with the dust. But the night of terror was 
followed by a dawn of joy. In the morning the inhabitants beheld the 
distant columns of their enemy retreating discomfited, from one of the 
most murderous and pertinacious struggles of which history bears re- 
cord. 

** Thus concluded the ever memorable siege of Zaragoza, and thus 
was achieved the brightest and most honourable triumph of a people 
struggling for freedom.” vol. i. pp. 134-5. 


The reward which the inhabitants of Zaragoza received for 
their gallant devotion to the cause of Ferdinand, is characteristic 
of the government and of the people :—they were to be perpe- 
tually exempt from disgraceful punishment for any crime, ex- 
cepting treason and blasphemy. 

We fully concur with our author in the eulogies which he has 
bestowed upon the unshrinking firmness of the Zaragozans, 
amidst all the miseries and calamities of pitiless war, and upon 
their heroic courage, which ultimately enabled them to repel 
the veteran bands of their assailants; but when he ascribes 
their fortitude and daring to the spirit of freedom, he certainly 
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has mistaken the impulse by which they were animated. From 
numerous facts’ and observations, in his volumes, and in the 
writings of others who have treated upon the Peninsular 
campaigns, it is evident that the idea of freedom, in the ordi- 
nary and correct meaning of that term, never entered into the 
conception of the Spaniards. They would have enjoyed more 
of that blessing, and a more efficient security of their personal 
rights under king Joseph, than they expected, or even hoped for 
from the re-establishment of their ancient dynasty. They were 
urged on by prejudices against innovation, by aversion to fo- 
reigu rule, by indignation against the fraud and violence which 
had been practised upon their sovereign, and by a patriotism, 
which by them was resolved into the abstraction of national 
independence. ‘These were their excitements, which operating 
upon proud, fiery and vindictive temperaments, reudered them 
impatient of any other control than that to which they had 
been accustomed, to the evils and oppressions of which they 
were blinded by ignorance and superstition, 

A British army of 30,000 nen, under Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
landed in Portugal, in July, LoOs, to assist the Portuguese, in 
expelling their invaders. Junot advanced from Lisbon to meet 
them, and, on the 21st of August, he was defeated at Vimiere. 
By the convention of Cintra, which followed this battle, the 
French evacuated Portugal. From this time, the war in the 
Peninsula was prosecuted by the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
and by the British as their allies. As soon as the latter took 
the field, the Spaniards, with the exception of the Catalans, ex- 
hibited little of that energy and enthusiasm with which they 
were inspired at the commencement of hostilities. They al- 
most ceased to act as principals in a contest carried on in their 
own country, and involving their existence as an independent 
nation. This is glossed over and, indeed, grossly misrepresent- 
ed by Mr. Southey, who pourtrays the Spaniards, as if they 
were still conspicuous for the chivalry, and prowess, and dar- 
ing spirit of adventure, which distinguished the conquerors of 
Granada; but he who will read the history before us, and that 
of Napier, and the accounts of the French, will be satisfied 
that the liberation of the Peninsula from the domination of Bo- 
naparte, is chiefly to be ascribed to the valour and persever. nce 
of the British and Portuguese, and the extraordinary civil and 
military qualities of Lord Wellington. Sir John Moore, in his 
advance towards Madrid, and in his retreat upon Corunna, was 
not joined by a single battalion of Spaniards. Lord Welling- 
ton was more frequently thwarted and opposed than aided by 
their leaders. ‘Their soldiers never acquired that organization 
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and discipline which were essential to render them efficient in 
the field against regular troops ; and excepting O'Donnel and 
some of their Guerilla chiefs, no one of their generals displayed 
either talent or military enterprise. The Portuguese, on the 
contrary, though oppressed for centuries by a wretched govern- 
ment, were formed into excellent soldiers ; they fought side by 
side with the British ; and so conducted themselves, that Lord 
Wellington declared, after their gallant bearing at Busaco, in 
which they charged the French with the bayonet, that he re- 
posed entire confidence in their steadiness and bravery. 
Reasoning upon general principles, we should conclude that 
the British, Spanish and Portuguese forces, under the Duke of 
Wellington, would have been vanquished by the French. Sup- 
posing that the individuals in the contending armies were upon 
a footing in personal courage (which we believe to have been 
the case,) the Spaniards and the Portuguese, at the commence- 
meut of the struggle, were undisciplined and ignorant of tac- 
tics ; but had they not been deficient in these essential requi- 
sites, the details of wars, both in ancient and modern times, 
demonstrate that the result of campaigns depends as much up- 
on stategy, as upon tactics and discipline. It is in strategy, that 
the mind of the commander is exhibited. Carrying on his 
operations upon an extended scale, he has numerous combina- 
tions to form, and numerous dangers to guard against. His 
plans must be regulated with the utmost exactness and fore- 
sight, not only as they relate to his own movements, but to 
those of the enemy. A defect in their theory or their execution 
may be attended with the most fatal consequences ; whereas by a 
skilful and comprehensive strategy, the superior numbers of an 
adversary, equal in tactics and discipline, may be rendered un- 
availing. ‘The great principle in strategy is, so to distribute 
military bodies upon one‘or more lines of operation, as to ena- 
ble their commander; with the utmost possible rapidity, to con- 
centrate them upon the decisive point, as contingencies may re- 
quire. Simple as is this proposition in its terms, its execution 
demands the highest grade of military talent. It was owing to 
the masterly selection of his line of operations, that Bona- 
parte, in his first Italian expedition, divided the Austrians 
and Piedmontese into two exterior lines, and was enabled to 
defeat them, separately, at Mondovi and Lodi. In 1800, the 
French armies forming two exterior lines, reciprocally, sustain- 
ing each other, compelled the Austrians to take a still more 
exterior direction, by which the French reserve cut off the com- 
munications of Melas with his base, whilst it preserved its own 
communication with its secondary line. A reference to the 
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map of that seat of war will show Moreau posted at Stobach 
and Zurich, and Kray facing bin, on the North side of the Da- 
nube. In Italy, Bonaparte on the Po, at Pavia and ‘Tortona, 
with a corps at Verceil, completely insulated Melas at Alexan- 
dria, whilst the French, in case of a check, had open to them all 
the gorges of Switzerland, the St. Bernard, Simplon, the St. 
Gothard and Splugen. ‘The victories of the French, at that 
period, offer convincing proofs of the decisive effect of a judici- 
ous strategy. In Is12, Bonaparte trusting to his fortune, rash- 
ly invaded Russia, with his lines of operations at too great a 
distance from each other. His secondary base upon the Vistu- 
la bore no relation to the depth of his line of operations, inter- 
sected by the Niemen, the Dwina, and endless wastes of forests 
and heaths. Although he acted on a simple line, the immense 
distance from his base, left him without communications. The 
extremes of his secondary base were already turned and bro- 
ken, when Kutusoff moved to the rear of his flank upon Kalu- 
ga, towards the Berezina, and destroyed the greatest army 
recorded in modern history. In the next year, though the 
lines of Bonaparte were shorter, circumstances were different. 
He operated with an ability never surpassed, in mass; but be- 
ing very inferior in cavalry, and the allies likewise moving in 
mass, the first battles were unattended with any marked results, 
until his adversaries operating upon doubie exterior lines, (on 
this occasion applicable from their superiority in numbers and 
in cavalry) moved again round the flank, compressed the French 
army into a small area, placed it between two fires, and decid- 
ed the campaign at Leipzig. 

These sketches of operations conducted by celebrated officers 
exemplify the principles and consequences of strategical science. 
Whatever may bethe natural endowments of an individual, it is 
to be be presumed, that they must be improved by practice and ex- 
perience, in which the French narshals Massena, Ney, Soult and 
Marmont must have possessed great advantages over the Duke of 
Wellington. Thev had beenaccustomed to war, uponits largest 
scale, against skilful generals, and soldiers trained in the best 
schools of European tactics. He, before the Peninsular war, 
had never commanded in chief, excepting in the East Indies, 
where military operations bore little resemblance tothose which 
prevail in Europe. He, nevertheless, by the resources of his 
own mind, compensated for his want of experience, and dis- 
played a strategical comprehension and profoundness, as it ap- 
pears to us, of a higher order than his renowned opponents. 
{n a few months after the eommand had devolved upon him in 
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the Peninsula, from inferiority of force,* he was obliged to re- 
treat before Massena. By marching upon a single line, when 
pursued, he arrived, with little loss, at the position of ‘Torres 
Vedras. 


“* The whole extent of the position was strong in the most emphatic 
sense of that term. To call itimpregnable would be idle ; because no 
accessible position is so.”’ vol. ii. p. 225. 


At Torres Vedras the whole of the allied army could be con- 
centrated by secure and easy communications, and brought in 
a short time, tothe defence of any point which might be attack- 
ed. But the attack was never made; avd Portugal was saved 
i without a battle. The Duke of Weilington then drove the 
di French from the frontier fortresses, by alternately carrying his 
masses across the Tagus; and his line being shorter than that of 


ft | his enemies, he forced them to operate exteriorly. After the 
Loe | victory of Salamanca, he advanced into Spain, by two interior 
ie ae | ie lines, and though, subsequently, under the necessity of retreat- 
a aq | ing before superior numbers, he yet compelled the French, in 
bh! iH, Pa order to pursue him, to abandon the south, or one half of Spain. 
a ae His next operation was upon a single line, by moving upon 
a which, he encountered the French at Vittoria, before they could 
7 F a unite their divisions, cut them off from their base, and drove 
eee them out of the Spanish territories. 
Pe i 1 Fortunately for the cause of Spain, military operations, by 
pear a the Duke of Wellington, were conducted in a manner very dif- 
| ee ferently from her civil administration. Whilst the Provincial 
E Fi Juntas existed (the first national assemblies resorted to) they 
oe: ie f acted without concert or system. Like isolated and indepen- 
a) dent bodies, they were extensively guided by sectional interests, 
ih A og as if they had not been engaged in a common quarrel. Jea- 
a ae s/ lousies were perpetually arising among the authorities, which 
ae Ge generated rivalry, resentment and distrust. Their inefficiency 
} Pe ee being apparent, they were superseded by a Provisional Govern- 
i i aa ment; but this substitute produced no change for the better. 
j ai The Provisional Government never devised any measures adapt- 
ap of ed to the exigency of the occasion. Deficient in wisdom to 
ee bas. plan, and in vigour to execute, it was soon discovered, that they 
he aah ossessed all the defects, whilst they were destitute of the local 
a eee influence of the Provincial Juntas. To remedy the evils of 
ae ‘dh their former incompetent councils, the assemby of the Cortes was 


ae 

: ) mas. * The French army consisted of upwards 100,000 men, and that of the Duke of 
aS Bs al Wellington of between 70 and 80,000; ten thousand of whom were Portuguese, and 
10,000 Spaniards, under Ronana. 
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convened in 1810. This was a representative parliament, and 
to be entitled to a seat in it, the only qualifications were, that 
the persons elected should have attained the age of twenty-five, 
and should neither receive a pension nor hold any office of pro- 
fit under the government. From their first acts, a favourable 
augury was formed of their future proceedings. They pro- 
claimed the invalidity of the cession of the crown to the French 
emperor, prohibited their members from accepting pensions, 
honours or rewards from the executive, and removed many ob- 
structions from the freedom of the press. They, however, soon 
deviated from the promise which they had given. Instead of 
organizing their armies, of providing for the collection of a 
revenue, of appealing to the euergy of the people, and thus con- 
solidating their strength and resources against an inveterate 
and powerful enemy in the heart of the kingdom, they employ- 
ed themselves in legisiating for the despateh of judicial litiga- 
tion, for the speedy trial of accused persons, for obtaining accu- 
rate returns of causes depending in courts of law, and of the 
number of prisoners charged with criminal] offences. Although 
some of the members of the Cortes were enlightened and learn- 
ed men; and although the great majority of them were, un- 
questionably, attached to their country and desirous to advance 
its interests, they were devoid of that experience, and uninflu- 
enced by those animating motives, which were necessary to 
qualify them for their arduous stations. Familiarity with the 
principles of rational liberty, and the spirit of fr eedom would 
have compensated for the want of political and legislative ex- 
perience; but the principles of liberty, and the spirit of free- 
dom were unknown and unfelt under the leaden monarchy of 
Spain, and her subjects did not rise in arms to rescue them- 
selves from despotisin, but to restore a despot to the throne of 
his ancestors. 

In these volumes we met with an incident which was alto- 
gether newto us. We had always understood that the Duke of 
Orleans (now the king of the French,) had resolved, under no 
eircumstances, to bear arms against his countrymen ; but it ap- 
pears, that he offered his services to the Central Junta in 1809. 
Though his offer had been then declined, he was afterwards in- 
vited to assume the command in the provinces on the northern 
frontier. 

‘“‘ He immediately prepared to take advantage of the opportunity thus 


afforded. He sailed from Malta, and from thence to Tarragona, where 
he issued a proclamation, inviting all true Frenchmen, as well as Span- 


iards, to rally round the standard raised by a Bourbon for the subver- 


sion of that tyrannical usurpation by which both nations were oppress- 
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ed. The Duke then proceeded to Cadiz, and was received with all 

the honours due to his rank, but the Cortes refused to sanction the ap- 

pointment of the regency, and he shortly afterwards returned to Paler- 
” 


vol. pp. 9, 10. 


In the year 1810 a principle of war, unheard of among civi- 
lized nations, was attempted to be established by the French 
in the Peninsula; and we know not of any act of Bonaparte’s 
which ought to attach a fouler stigma to his memory. 


** It was declared by Marshal Soult, in a public edict, that none but 
regular armies had a right to defend their towns, their houses, and their 
families, from violence and plunder; and that as no legitimate army 
could exist but that of his Catholic Majesty, Joseph Napoleon, all 
bodies of armed Spaniards, of whatever number or description, which 
existed in the provinces, should be treated as banditti, whose object was 
robbery and murder. Every individual taken in arms, was immedi- 
ately to be condemned and shot, and his body exposed on the high- 
way. 

© When it was discovered by the regency that this most infamous de- 
cree was actually carried into effect, they reprinted it with a counter- 
decree, in French and Spanish, declaring that in these times every 
Spaniard, capable of bearing arms, was a soldier; and ordaining, that 
for every person who should be murdered by the enemy, the first three 
Frenchmen taken in arms should be hanged; three should also be ex- 
cuted for every house burned, and three for every one who should pe- 
rish in the flames. Soult himself they declared unworthy of the law of 
nations till this decree had been repealed ; and orders were issued that 
if taken, he should be treated like a common robber. 

** In the bands of Guerrillas, which existed in every mountainous dis- 
trict of the country, the regency found willing agents in the execution 
of their retributive enactments. Few acts of outrage on the part of 
the enemy escaped without reprisal. In one instance, a Guerilla leader 
hung several Frenchmen on the trees bordering the high-road near 
Madrid, in retaliation for several of his own men, whom the invaders 
had put to death; and made known his intention of treating in a sim- 
ilar manner all the superior officers who should fall into his power. Thus 
did blood beget blood, and cruelty on the one side generate exaspera- 
tion on the other ; of this trath most of the French leaders, by degrees, 
became convinced, and alarmed at the prospect before them, the sys- 
tem of extermination was happily allowed to sink into desuetude.” 
vol. ii. pp. 188, 189. 


We have been peculiarly struck with the clearness and spirit 
with which the author describes the detail and circumstan- 
ces of battles, which are usually so represented, even by distin- 
guished officers, as to leave but vague and imperfect impressions 
upon the mind of the reader. Asa specimen of his talent, we 
shall extract his account of the battle of the Nivelle, which took 
place on the LOth of November, 1813. 
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“ Soon after midnight, the troops having fallen under arms without 
the signal of trumpet or dram, began to descend the Pyrenean moun- 
tains by moonlight, by the different passes, and advanced to the verge of 
the line of out piquets, preparatory to the attack at day-dawn. This 
grand movement was made in the most profound silence. As the co- 
lumns moved onward, the stillness was felt by all to be impressive. The 
village clocks striking the hours amid the darkness increased the gen- 
eral anxiety for break of day; and the first streaks of light which dap- 
pled the east were watched by many thousand eyes with strong and al- 
most feverish impatience. On reaching their stations the troops were 
ordered to lie extended on the ground, and the columns were so posted 
that the intervening ground concealed them from the enemy. 

* it was the object of Lord Wellington, in the approaching attack, 
to occupy the attention of the enemy by false attacks on his right wing, 
where the position was too strong to be seriously assailed, while his 
chief efforts should be directed to penetrating the centre, and thus to 
separate the wings of the French army. This object attained, it was 
even possible, that by establishing his troops in rear of the enemy’s 
right wing, its retreat on Bayonne might be cut off. ° ” ° 

“ The attack began at daylight by a brisk cannonade, and a skirmish 
of the piquets along the whole line. The fourth division then advanc- 
ed to attack a strong redoubt of the enemy in front of the village of 
Sarre, and carried it with little opposition. Sarre was then abandoned 
by the enemy without any attempt at resistance. At the same time, 
the light division, advancing with the greatest impetuosity, forced the 
lines on Petite La Rhune, and, having driven the enemy from the dif- 
ferent redoubts, formed on the summit of the hill. 

“ These preliminary attacks having proved successful, the centre co- 
laumns continued their advance against the heights, in rear of Sarre, 
under a heavy fire from the various lines of retrenchment by which 
this point of the position had been secured. On the approach of the 
columns, however, these were successively abandoned, with scarcely an 
effort at defence, and the enemy fled in great disorder towards the 
bridges on the Nivelle. The garrison of one redoubt alone attempted 
to repulse the assailants. While the light division were escalading the 
work, the coluinn of Marshal Berresford succeeded in intercepting the 
retreat of the garrison, and an entire French battalion, nearly six hun- 
dred strong, was in consequence made prisoners. 

“ In the meanwhile, Sir Rowland Hill made a powerful attack on the 
heights of Ainhoe. ‘The troops moved on in echelons of divisions ; 
and the sixth division, supported by that of Sir John Hamilton, having 
first crossed the Nivelle, came in contact with the enemy’s right, posted 
behind the village, and at once carried the whole of his defences on 
that flank. The second division was equally successful in its attack 
on a redoubt on a parallel ridge in the rear; and both divisions then 
advanced to Espellate, when the enemy, afraid of being intercepted, 
abandoned their advanced line in front of Ainhoe, and retreated in some 

confusion towards Cambo. 

VOL. VIIL—NO. 15 27 
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‘** During these operations, a detachment of fifteen hundred Span- 
iards of Mina’s division moved along the heights of Maya, and attack- 
ed the advanced post of the enemy in that direction. Their onset was 
vigorous, and the French were at first forced to retire; but being rein- 
forced, they again returned to the assault, and beat the Spaniards back 


nearly to the village of Maya. 

‘** The heights on both sides of the Nivelle being thus carried, the 
third and seventh divisions were directed to move by the left, and the 
sixth division by the right of the river, against a ridge of fortified 
heights near St. Pe, where the enemy was observed to be collecting in 
considerable force. ‘These divisions came up, and, after a smart en- 
gagement with the enemy, drove them in confusion from the position. 
By this success the troops of the centre were established in rear of the 
enemy’s right, which still remained in their works. But the extreme 
extent of the line of movement, and the great difficulty of part of the 

round to be crossed, joined to the approadh of night, prevented Lord 
Vellington from pushing farther the advantages he had acquired. Mar- 
shal Soult took advantage of the darkness to retire the force from his 
right, and resigned his whole line to the victorious army.” vol. iii. pp. 


243-6. 


We do not propose to enter into a detail of the civil and mi- 
litary transactions of the Peninsular Campaigns, of the obsta- 
clacles which Lord Wellington overcame by his diplomacy and 
strategy, of his sagacity in detecting the design of his adversa- 
ries, of his skill in baffling the efforts of superior numbers, of his 
daring and judicious enterprise when he turned upon bis pur- 
suers, of his tactic, and combination, and prescience in the day 
of battle, which prevented his enemies from taking any advan- 
tage of his position, or his being involved in any difficulties, 
which he was unprepared to meet and to surmount; nor of that 
moral courage, which sustained him in the most perilous con- 
junctures, and enabled him to disregard censure and reproach, 
and to regulate all his actions by the dictates of cool and deli- 
berate reflection. He was never over-reached by any strata- 
gem of the enemy, either when advancing or retreating—he 
was never beaten in any pitched battle, though opposed by six 
French marshals, among whom were Masséna, Marmont, Ney, 
and Soult; and he acquired the splendid reputation, of having 
driven the French out of Spain and Portugal, and of afterwards 
vanquishing them upon their own territory, at Nivelle and Tou- 
louse. All these particulars are set forth in a lucid and inter- 
esting manner by the author. It, nevertheless, appears to us, 
tbat upon some occasions, his national predilections have induc- 
ed him, without sufficient grounds, to assign the victory to his 
countrymen. From his own representation of the affairs at 
Albuera and at Fuertes d’Honore, we should infer that they 
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were drawn battles. When the former terminated, no advan- 
tage had been gained on either side, and on the day of the engage- 
ment, as well as on the following day, “ both armies remained 
‘inthe peaceful occupation of their respective positions.” At 
Fuertes d’ Honore, ‘the great object of the contest, was the pos- 
session of that village ; and the result was, “ that towards even- 
‘ing the fire on both sides gradually slackened, and the village, 
‘as if by mutual consent, was divided by the combatants, the 
‘upper part being occupied by the British, the lower by the 
enemy.” 

The conduct of British officers of high rank is noticed in these 
volumes, with great frankness and independence. ‘The timid 
measures of Sir Harry Burrard, after the battle of Rolica, and 
his injudicious interference with the plans of the Duke of Wel- 
lington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) whom he superseded, are 
unreservedly pointed out; and the following accompanying 


remarks are manly and appropriate :— 


“ Sir Harry Burrard, thrown accidentally and unawares into what 
could only be considered as a situation of transient command, it was 
scarcely possible to be expected that bis measures would be marked 
by the confidence and bolduess of pv‘pose, which might have coutri- 
buted so greatly to the success of the campaign. It was certainly not 
unnatural, that a person so situaed should be unwilling to incur the 
responsibility of directing oper#!ons, of the propriety of which, and 
the chances of success which ¢hey afforded, he could form but a partial 
and imperfect judgment. alled summarily to decide in difficult and 
unexpected circumstauces Sir Harry Burrard will probably be consid- 
ered to have decided wwng; yet he unquestionably decided to the best 
of his judgment. Futlt, therefore, can be attributed only to those who 
sacrificed the interes of their country, by placing a man of narrow 
capacity, yet of henest intentions, in a situation for which he was man- 
ifestly unfit. That officers of such acknowledged talent and preten- 
sions as Sir Jeiia Moore and Sir Arthur Wellesley, should have been 
superseded in command by Sir Heu Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, 
is a tolerable convincing proof that the selection of military leaders, 
was, in those days, regulated by principles very different from that of 


detur digniori.” 


The gross incapacity of Sir John Murray, near Tarragona, 
and the glaring want of military talent of Marshal Beresford, 
at the battle of Albuera, are plainly exhibited and judiciously 
censured; and in the other instances the same candour and 
boldness are displayed, without any mixture of undue harsh- 
ness or severity. 

In March, 1814, Ferdinand was restored to his dominions, 
in every part of which he was received with enthusiasm and 
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boundless loyalty. During the journey nothing could exceed 
the suavity of his deportment. He declared himself to be the 
father of his people. He professed himself to be gratified with 
the arrangements which had been made upon his approach to 
the capital, expressed his acquiescence in the restrictions which 
had been imposed upon his prerogatives, and refrained from the 
exercise of any act of sovereignty. Instead of taking the road 
to Valencia, as prescribed to him by the Cortes, he went to Za- 
ragoza, to view, as he alleged, the ruins of that celebrated 
city, and to pay a compliment to its brave inhabitants. But 
this hypecirey was not of long continuance. Upon arriving at 
Valencia he threw off the mask under which he had concealed 
his real designs, and issued a manifesto charging the Cortes 
with having violated the constitution, and introduced revolu- 
tionary innovations subversive of the royal authority. That the 
Cortes had committed errors is undoubted, but they proceeded 
from the head not the heart. Their devotion to the cause 
which they had espoused was unquestionable. Under the pres- 
sure of every danger and temptation, they presented a bold and 
unwavering front, and never suffered their ardour to cool, until 
the great object which they aimed at had been obtained; and 
towards the termination of their session, they enacted many 
wholesome regulations. Feréiyand then revoked the free- 
dom of the press, which the Corws had, partially established ; 
and he, subsequently, reinvested the Inquisition with its hateful 
power over the bodies and the souls & the people, and resumed 
all the functions of the monarchy, ‘“ wihout a single correction 
‘of any of the enormous abuses, which » the lapse of centu- 
‘ries, had crept into every department of the government.” 
Such was the conduct of one, who had coured the smiles, and 
erouched beneath the frown of a foreign ditator—who had 
abandoned his throne to an usurper, without a single effort to 
maintain it, physical or moral. Such were the benefits which 
Spain derived from the restoration of her legitimate monarch, 
for whom she had exhausted her treasures and poured out ber 
blood. Such was the gratitude of a coward, towards those 


who had rescued him from danger—of a tyrant, towards those 
to whom he was indebted for his liberty and his crown. 
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Art. IX.—1. Speech of Mr. McDurrie against the Prohibi- 
tory System; delivered in the House of Representatives of the 
United States. April, 1830. 


2. Second Speech of Mr. McDurrie against the Prohibitory 
System ; detivered in the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States. May, 15380. 


3. Speech of the Hon. Georce McDurrtr, at a Public Din- 
ner given to him by the citizens of Charleston, (S. C.) May, 
1831. 


In discussing a question so complicated and involved as that 
of the practical operation and ultimate effects of our system of 
indirect taxation, upon the various interests and the several sub- 
divisions of the Union, those who sincerely seek after the truth, 
naturally endeavour to dissipate the uncertainty and confusion 
which arise from the complexity of the subject, by pushing ana- 
lysis to the very extreme of simplification. Accordingly, it 
seems to have been a leading object of Mr. MeDutftie, in the 
Speeches under review, to resolve the great question in contro- 
versy, intothe most plain and elementary propositions. Noth- 
ing but a deep and settled consciousness of truth could prompt 
to such a course of investigation, for it would be most obvious- 
ly fatal to his purpose, if the doctrine be maintained, were er- 
roneous. 

We shall not enter upon a formal exposition of the theory 
of Mr. McDuffie, as his principles are laid down with too much 
force and clearness and illustrated with too much power and 
ingenuity to require any such elucidation from us. We pro- 
pose, however, to examine and defend some of the positions as- 
sumed by that gentleman, as we think them well calculated not 
only to strip the Tariff of its disguise, but to exhibit its true rel- 
ative operation upon the different sections of the Union. 

The leading proposition of Mr. McDuffie that “it makes no 
‘ difference to the producer, whether the duty be laid upon the 
‘export of his cotton, or upon the import which might be obtained 
‘ for it,” has been controverted by a statesman of ability and 
reputation upon the ground “that the producer might export 
‘his cotton, &c. to England or France and spend the proceeds 
‘in either of those kingdoms, or he might apply them to the 
‘nayment of a debt due to persons resident in Europe.” ‘This 
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solution of the difficulty is, however, far from being satisfacto- 
ry. The contested proposition is not merely theoretical, but is 
founded upon the actual state of that branch of our com:aerce 
of which cutton furnishes the exchange. It is a statistical fact, 
conclusively verified by the custom-house returns, that almost 
the entire amount of our exports of cotton is converted into Eu- 
ropean mauufactures, which are imported into the United States 
under an average of duties amounting to forty-five per cent. It 
is upon this state of factsthata duty of forty-five per cent. upon the 
export of cotton would be no more burthensome to the planter, 
than is a corresponding duty upon the imports received in ex- 
change for it. If it were generally true that the cotton plan- 
ters of the South expended the whole proceeds of their crops in 
the amusements and enjoyments of Paris and London, or in 
paying debts contracted for similar objects by themselves or 
their ancestors, however much we might deplore the inevitable 
fate of their penniless posterity, we should never dream of as- 
cribing it to the Tariff. It is undoubtedly correct, that in either 
of these modes the cotton planters could effectually aveid all 
the burdens of that system, but it would be the desperate policy 
of throwing away the inheritance of their children to avoid 
being deprived of it by highway robbery. It would be a sin- 
gular spectacle that the cotton planters would exhibit, if, im- 
proving this hint, they should resolve to import no more articles 
subject to protecting duties in exchange for their cotton, nor 
permit others to do it, but to expend the whole proceeds of their 
crops in Europe, in such manner, as to have nothing to bring 
into the United States upon which the government could collect 
any import duty! But it is strange that it should not have been 
perceived, that if imports, paying duties, were not brought into 
the United States in exchange for cotton, the question could, by 
no possibility, arise as to the comparative burdens imposed by 
an import and export duty. ‘The contested proposition, in its 
very nature and terms, assumes—what is incontestibly true in 
point of fact—that such imports are received in exchange for 
cotton. ‘To dispute, therefore, the equivalency of import and 
export duties, because there might, by possibility, be a sporadic 
case of an export without any corresponding import, is, in no 
respect, more pertinent to the issue, than it would he, to deny 
the mortality of a gun-shot, after death had resulted from it— 
because, if it had not struck the victim, it certainly would not 
have killed him. 

Two more reasons have been given—or rather one more 
reason in two different forms—why an import is not equivalent 
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to an export duty in its operation on the planter. “He might 
‘sell his crop for a bill of exchange, or sell it in Charleston or 
* New-York, for money. In none of these instances and in others 
‘ which might be stated, would he, as a producer, pay any duty 
‘atall.” ‘This is begging the question ; for it is evidently as- 
sumed, as a conceded postulate, that in selling his cotton in 
Charleston or New-York, for a bill of exchange or for money, 
the planter would obtain the same price fur it, in those places, 
as if the ‘Tariff were entirely repealed, or bad never existed. 
Now, this is the very point tu controversy, which we propose to 
examine hereafter, this not being the branch of the subject to 
which it properly belongs. ‘The question whether a duty upon 
imports ts equivalent, iu its final operation, to a duty upon the 
correlative exports, has no dependence whatever upon the pro- 
position, that the producer bears a part of the burden of the 
duty upon imports ; though, as a matter of illustration, it cet- 
tainly makes that proposition more plain and obvious. If the 
duty were laid upon the export of cotton, instead of the import 
of its equivalent, might not the planter, in that case also, sell 
his cotton in Charleston or New-York for a bill of exchange or 
for money ? Aud might it not be said in that case, as well as 
in the one stated above, that the producer would pay no duty 
atall? The latent error of allthe reasoning upon this subject 
consists in assuming that the planter, because he does not actually 
pay the duty, but leaves it to be paid by the first, or some sub- 
sequent purchaser, is not affected by it, in the same degree, as 
if he had paid it himself, in the first instance. ‘I'his differs in 
nothing from assuming, that the planter, who sells his cotton at 
his own warehouse, ts not burthened with the expense of trans- 
porting it to market, because he does not actually pay the 
freigit, but leaves that to be done by the purchaser. Now, it 
tnust be apparent, that it is of no consequence, as it regards 
the burden imposed upon the planter, how many transfers may 
be made of his cotton, before the freight or the duty is exacted. 
If the series were indefinitely protracted, the planter would be 
precisely as much affected by an exaction from the last purchas- 
er, as froin the first, or even from himself; provided always 
that this exaction be not casual or accidental, but the result of 
a certain and established law, known to exist at the time of the 
first transfer. Nor is it of any more consequence, as it regards 
the effect upon the planter, how many forms his cotton may as- 
sume, before the exaction is made. Cotton converted into man- 
ufactures, by the simple process ef exchange, 1s still the pro- 
duct of the planter, te all rational intents and purposes ; and 
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any burden imposed upon these manufactures, must consequent- 
ly operate upon the planter, and upon the value of his cotton 
too, precisely as if it had been imposed upon the cotton itself at 
the time of its exportation, or at any previous or subsequent 
period. But it is said, that the person who purchases the cot- 
ton from the planter makes no calculation of the duties that 
will have to be paid upon the merchandize for which it is to be 
exchanged. To suppose that no general cause can have the 
effect of depressing the price of cotton, which is not made the 
subject of a specific calculation and estimate, by each individual 
purchaser, is to take, we think, an unphilosophical view of the 
subject. [t is quite obvious that all the general causes which 
regulate prices, produce their effect independently of any cal- 
culation, made either by the seller or purchaser, according to 
uoiform laws, which never enter into the consideration of either 
of the contracting parties. What purchaser ever attempted to 
calculate the cost of production, the ultimate regulator of prices, 
or to estimate the degree in which the supply was redundant or 
deficient, in relation to the existing demand, the immediate re- 
gulator of prices? Yet, what could be more absurd than to 
maintain, that an excessive production of cotton, beyond the 
effective demand, would not diminish its price, and to assign for 
a reason, that the purchasers never made any calculation about 
the relation which the supply might bear to the demand, when 
about to contract for cotton? The truth is, that every one 
moves on ina general current, by which he is carried forward, 
without being conscious of any agency in producing it. Each 
purchaser looks only at the market-price, without knowing or 
caring how it has been produced by the causes which regulate 
and contro] it. 

But the case put by Mr. McDuffie, as it seems to us, unan- 
swerably establishes the equivalency of import and export du- 
ties. We never have seen even a plausible attempt to answer 
it. As it is briefly stated, we give it entire :— 

‘** Let us suppose, to make the case too plain for evasion or equivo- 
cation, that two merchants set out for Liverpool, each of them with a 
cargo of a thousand bales of upland cotton, worth thirty thousand dol- 
lars, with a view to exchange them for cotton manufactures. We will 
also suppose that one of these merchants is compelled to pay an export 
duty of 334 per cent. and that the other, under the impression that it 
would be much less burthenseme, is permitted, as a special favour, to 
export his cotton free of duty, on condition that he pay a like duty 
when he imports the return cargo. Now, let us follow these merchants 
through their respective adventures, and see how the matter will end. 
One of them is compelled to pay ten thousand dollars, at the great na- 
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: tional toll-gate, as he goes out, to raise which sum, he sells one third of } 
" q his cotton before he leaves the United States. When they reach Liv- 
t : erpool, and sell their respective cargoes, one of them finds that he has 
t : only $20,000, in his pocket, wherewith to purchase goods, while the a 
other exults in the possession of $30,000. Each of them proceeds to a) 
t invest his money in cotton manufactures, and they then embark in the cs 
p same vessel for the United States. When they reach the @istom- a} _ 
p house, the one who recently exulted in his cargo worth $30,000, is in- : | a; 
. formed with great civility, that he will be permitted to land his goods, Fi : 
| if he will pay the trifling sum of $10.000, for so valuable a privilege. # i® 
| He of course complies with a propositiou so very reasonable ;—but up- Rh ten 
8 on comparing stock with his competitor, on this side of the federal toll- a B 
’ gate, he is astonished to find that they are almost precisely in the same + r 
> condition. The only difference between them would be, the interest | 
> on $10,000, for the period consumed in the voyage; a difference near- —_— 
: ly counterbalanced by that between the value of cotton in the United Dt o 
) States, upon which the export duty was paid, and the value of it in Liv- ; t it 
erpool, upon which, or its equivalent, the import duty must be estima- Ly a 
ted.” pp. L4d—15. 


Now, to bring the case still nearer home to the question in 5 a 
dispute, we will suppose that two cotton planters had gone upon 4 
; this adventure, instead of two merchants, and that they had laid a ae 
out their cargoes, respectively, for cotton manufactures, not for |. 
their own consumption, but exclusively for sale. We confidently fe a 
| defy the ingenuity of man to point out any advantage which the i, 
planter who paid the duty upon his imports, would have over 
| him who paid it on his exports, except the trivial saving of in- Py f 
: terest stated by Mr. McDuffie. To trace the parallel in de- {ee Be 
| tail ;—would he get any more for his cotton in Liverpool ? i 4 
Would he give any less for the manufactures purchased there ? Ae 
Would he pay a less sum to the government for the privilege HR : 
of making the exchange? And finally, could he get any more 3 ‘ae 
for his manufactures in the United States? ‘To all these ques- ie is 
tions an unequivocal negative must be given, and it is beyond iE 
the wit of man to suggest any other particular, in which the 
condition of the two planters could differ. 

But it has been said (in reply to Mr. McDuffie) by way of a 
reductio ad absurdum—‘* Did it make no difference to the 
‘ producer, whether the duty were laid upon the export of his 
‘cotton, or upon the imports which might be obtained for it, sup- 
‘ posing that the present rate of duty averages at least 45 per 
‘cent., and that the ordinary profits of a planter are now 5 per 
‘cent. upon his capital, should the existing duties be totally rew 
‘pealed, his profits would amount to 5U per cent. Does the 
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‘most sanguine theorist imagine, that the abolition of the duties 
‘ would add 45 per cent. to his profits 7” 

Certainly not! for to produce such a result, the income and 
the cupital of a cotton planter must be considered as one and 
the same thing. It would require a capital of $100,000 to yield 
an inegme of $5,000 at five per cent. The repeal of a duty, 
therefffre, which operated as a tax of forty-five per cent. on this 
income, would raise the profits of the capital from five to seven 
and one-fourth per cent. only, instead of fifty; yielding the mo- 
derate income of $7,250, instead of the astounding sum of 
$50,000. Now it would not require “ the most sanguine theo- 
rist’”’ to believe, that the repeal of the Tariff would euhance the 
profits of the cotton planters in this small degree, when the very 
manufacturers who are competing with them for supplying the 
market of the United States with cotton manufactures, under a 
discriminating and protecting duty of forty-five per cent., are re- 
alizing profits of from ten to twenty-five per cent., and, in some 
instances, probably higher. 

We will close our remarks upon this branch of the subject by 
a brief notice of an argument used in a Northern Review, to shew 
that a duty upon imports is not equivalent to a duty upon the 
exports exchanged for them. This position is maintained in 
that journal, upon the ground that our cotton may be exchang- 
ed in England for specie, and this carried to France and invest- 
ed in silks and clarets. Now we would, in the first place re- 
mark, that unless it be designed to clothe our whole population in 
silks, and drench them with clarets, it would be a very bad spe- 
culation to invest the proceeds of our cotton crop, or any consi- 
derable portion of it, in these articles. The amount of silks 
now imported is between six and seven millions of dollars, and 
that of clarets and other French wines, less than one million, 
and this supply is found to equal the demand. If the annual 
amount of the cotton crop of the United States, or even one- 
tenth part of it, were appropriated to the increase of this sup- 
ply, silks and clarets would be a source of loss instead of profit, 
tothe importers. But even if these articles should be import- 
ed, in return for the cotton we sell in England, would they be 
subject to no duty? ‘The rate of duty, to be sure, would not 
be so high, as it would be on British manufactures ; but the dif- 
ferenee would be more than counterbalanced, by the disadvan- 
tage of being driven from a direct and natural, to a circuitous 
and artificial course of commercial exchanges. This is con- 
clusively demonstrated by the fact, that our merchants, though 
undoubtedly aware of this alternative, by which the protecting 
duties might be avoided, even before it was pointed out by the 
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sagacity of the Northern reviewer, have still found it more ad- 
vantageous to import British manufactures, under the higher 
rates of duty imposed on them, than to import silks or clarets, 
or any thing else, under the lower rates of duty to which they 
may be subject. The amount of this argument, theu, plainly 
stated, is neither more nor Jess than this, that the import duties 
upon the manufactures obtained for cotton, are not equivalent 
to the export duties upon the cotton itself, because the former may 
be avoided by encountering what would be decidedly worse, for 
the parties interested. Such would be the consolation which a 
wagoner would derive—when subjected to an unlawful and op- 
pressive toll—from being assured that he might avoid the ex- 
action, by winding his way through the woods, at the risk of 
foundering his horses and destroying his wagon. 

Upon the whole, then, we regard the proposition, that an ex- 
port duty on cottons would be no more burthensome to the 
producer, than an import duty upon the manufactures ob- 
tained for it, as a plain truth, susceptible of strict demon- 
stration, and, indeed, almost as much entitled to be regard- 
ed as an axiom, as that three multiplied by two are equal to 
two multiplied by three. Whether, in the point of fact, im- 
ports subject to high duties, are obtained in exchange for cot- 
ton, is a different question; but it 1s the plainest of all questions, 
utterly excluding all speculation, and to be determined only by 
reference to the treasury statements of our navigation and com- 
merce. 

Mr. McDutlie supposes, with a view to another illustration, 
that the capital and jabour now engaged in the production of 
cotton, to be exchanged for foreign manufactures, were em- 
ployed in fabricating these manufactures by machinery ; and, 
that, because the Southern capitalists, with cheaper water-power 
and cheaper labour, could undersell their Northern competitors, 
Congress should impose a discriminating excise duty upon their 
manufactures—exempting those of the North from its operation. 
This he maintains would be precisely equivalent to the exist- 
ing system of discriminating or protecting impost cuties, in its 
relative operation upon the capitalists of the South and of the 
North, and, indeed, upon all the interests liable to be affected 
by it. So far as our observation has extended, none of the 
numerous writers who have controverted the doctrines of Mr. 
McDuffie, have disputed this position, and at least one of them has 
admitted it. We regard it as being susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. ‘The only difficulty we find is to resolve it, by 
any analysis, into elements more simple and plain than the 
proposition itself. ‘There are two general modes of producing 
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11 : | manufactures in this country, the one by the use of machinery 
and labour—pursued in the Northern States ; the other by cuiti- 
oe: fyi! if vating the earth and exchanging its productions for foreign fa- 
| bries-——pursued in the Southern States. Manufactures acquired 
ii i te in the latter mode, are as truly the productions of our planters, 
Pee it as if they were made directly by the use of machinery. The 
only difference in the two cases, is in the mode of acquisition— 
| H er ft a difference as perfectly immaterial to all the purposes of this 
Hah ig i argument, as if it consisted in the Kind of machinery, as it does 
te tag 3 in the kid of labour, by which they are produced. A duty, 
a H } therefore, levied upon manufactures obtained by exchanging 
| oe cotton for them, operates precisely in the same way, to all in- 
1% i ; tents and purposes, upon the cotton planter, as if levied upon 
| 4 An manufactures which he had made at his own factory. The 
ht ‘i 4 difference heie again, is purely nominal. In the one case the 
ape | Pil duty is called an ¢mpost, and in the other, an excise. Does the 
Yee d ree impost in question throw the whole burden it imposes, upon 
} i aa the consumer, by enhancing, to its full amount, the price of the 
1e4 ; of articles upon which it is laid? So, for the very same reasons 
would the corresponding excise. Would the excise in question 
impose any burthen upon the manufacturers, as producers mere- 
(ie: 2 ly? So, for the very same reasons, would the corresponding 
i ie imposts, impose the very same burthens upon the cotton plan- 
t i ome ters. Would the excise in question, give the Northern manu- 
Sey 0 amd facturers an unjust preference in the market, by excluding the 
HH Southern manutacturers from it (so far asa discriminating duty of 


forty-five per cent. could have that effect) with the unrighteous 
and unconstitutional purpose of giving the exclusive possession of 
it to their competitors? Such is precisely the effect and the 
design of the existing impost. Would the supposed excise, be 
unequal, unjust and oppressive— considered merely as a mea- 
sure of taxation—and in violation of that well designed but nu- 
gatory clause in the Constituuion, which requires that all “ im- : 
post and excise duties shall be uniform throughout the United , 
States?” ‘I'he existing impost is precisely as unequal, unjust 


nufactures, we obtain for our cotton, falls upon the producers, 
ian it must fall upon the foreign manufacturers. Now it is only by 
entirely overlooking the facts of the case, that any one could be 
betrayed into this plausible error. For example, the aggregate 


ae ) and oppressive, and as much in violation of the spirit of this 
clause of the Constitution. There is but one conceiveable cir- 
me pets eumstance in which the two kinds of duty can possibly differ, 
Hf His | as it regards their operation upon the producers, which we will 
iy it Ai now state and explain. it may be supposed, as it has been as- 
reagt (cee serted, that if any part of the duty levied upon the foreign ma- 
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value of cotton manufactures annually made in Great- Britain for 

the domestic and all foreign markets, amounts, according to the 

statement of Mr. Huskisson, confirmed by the statistical tables 

of that country, to one hundred and sixty millions of dollars. 

Of these, we import into the United States, to the value of 
only eight millions of dollars; just one-twentieth part of the 

whole amount. Can any thing be conceived more irratione}, 

than the notion, that our impost, upon this miserable frac- 

tion of eight millions of dollars, can materially depress the 
price of the whole one hundred and sixty millions of dollars 

in the markets of Manchester and Liverpool? Now it is 
only by depressing the price of cotton manufactures in Great- 
Britain, that any portion of the burthen of our imposts can 
be thrown upon the British manufacturers; and when we 
reflect that the loss of our market, is compensated by the 
acquisition of a more extended market in South-America 
and the Indias, both for selling their manufactures either entire- 
ly or almost free from duty, and for purchasing raw cotton in 
exchange for them; it must be apparent that whatever por- 
tion of our impost duties cannot be thrown upon the American 
consumers, must of necessity be borne almost exclusively by 
the American producers, without the participation of the foreign 
producers in a greater degree, at the very utmost, than one 
per cent., assuming tweaty to be the proportion that must fall 
on the producers. We take it as established, therefore, that if 
the cotton planters manufactured the articles, which are now 
imported in exchange for their cotton ; a discriminating excise 
duty imposed upon those manufactures, would have almost pre- 
cisely the same effect upon the producers of these manufac- 
tures, as the existing import duty has on them as cotton plan- 
ters; and would, consequently, operate no more injuriously 
upon the interest of the Southern capitalists, or beneficially up- 
on that of the Northern manufacturers. 

Mr. McDuffie pesents the illustration of the same idea in ano- 
ther form, exhibiting the argument, we think, in a still more 
striking point of view. Instead of supposing the Southern 
planters to manufacture the goods they now import, he sup- 
poses the Northern manufacturers to import the goods they now 
manufacture, in exchange for cotton made on their farms ; and 
that in consequence of the alleged inferiority of their soil and 
climate, and the comparative high price of agricultural labour 
at the North, Congress should levy the existing rates of duty 
upon the foreign manufactures obtained in exchange for South- 
ern cotton, and entirely exempt from all duties, those obtained 
in exchange for Northern cotton. This illustration has the ad- 
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vantage of bringing the ideas to be compared nearer together, 
and divested, too, of that difference of form and nawe merely, 
which serve to perplex and confuse superficial reasoners. If it 
were perceived that not only the very same articles, but the 
same articles acquired by the very same process, would be sub- 
ject to duties, when obtained for Southern productions, from 
which they were exempted, when obtained for Northern pro- 
ductions, the inequality would be so palpable, the discrimina- 
tion so iniquitous and revolting, that no sound mind and honest 
heart in any latitude, would attempt to vindicate such an out- 
rageous proceeding. Yet, we cannot perceive, for the life of 
us, how a discrimination in the duties upon the Southern and 
Northern imports, would differ in any material circumstance, 
from the existing discrimination between the duties upon man- 
ufactures obtained for Southern capital and labour, by the pro- 
cesses of agriculture and exchange, and those obtained for 
Northern capital and Jabour, by the process of manufacture. 
Let us subject the two modes of discriminating taxation, to the 
most rigid comparative analysis, and we shall see whether or 
no, any substantial difference can be discovered between them. 
In what would they differ? Would the Southern cotton plan- 
ters be subject to any heavier burthen, in the supposed case, 
than they now bear ? Certainly not, for the impost duties would 
be the very same that they are at present: Would the North- 
ern capitalist enjoy any greater advantage, any higher protec- 
tion against competition in the sale of their manufactures, than 
they now do? Not at all; for they now enjoy all the advan- 
tages of a discriminating duty of forty-five per cent. imposed 
upon the manufactures obtained for Southern cotton, and from 
which their rival manufactures are exempted ; and they cer- 
tainly would not enjoy any more under the supposed system of 
discrimination. The only difference with them would be, in 
the manner of obtaining the manufactures exempted from du- 
ty; a mere formal difference, which certainly would not make 
the exemption any more valuable to them, or injurious to their 
competitors, than it is in its present shape. Would the con- 
sumers in the North and the South be affected differently, in 
any respect, by the supposed system, from what they are by the 
present? Most assuredly they would not. It is entirely erro- 
neous to suppose, that ‘“‘the people of the North would get 
their imported goods cheaper than the people of the South,” 
in the former case, in any other sense, than that in which it may 
be said that they now get their home-manufactured goods cheap- 
er. The latter are now unjustly exempted from the duties, to 
which the Southern imports are subject ; the former would be 
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no more than exempted under the supposed system. But how 
could it, by any possibility happen, that the “people of the 
North would get their imported gouds cheaper than the people 
of the South,” regarding them as consumers merely? Could 
the Southern imports, paying a duty of forty-five per cent. be 
sold for a higher price in the same market, than the Northern 
imports, paying no duty at all; any more than our taxed im- 
ports, under the present system, can be sold bigher than the un- 
taxed manufactures of the North’ The idea is utterly prepos- 
terous. What complaint could be uttered, then, against the 
supposed system of discrimination, for the protection of North- 
ern cotton-growers, that might not be silenced by as strong an 
answer as can be made to the complaints uttered against the 
present system? Would the Southern cotton-planters complain, 
as producers? ‘They would be told, as they are now, that 
the price of their cotton was not reduced tn Europe, for that 
they could obtain the very same price in that market, as could 
be obtained by the Northern cotton-growers, and as to their 
duty on imports, that would fall exclusively on the consum- 
ers. Could the Southern people complain, as consumers, 
with any more justice than they now do? Undoubtedly 
they could not ; for they would be told with the very same truth 
that they are told now, that all the consumers of the United 
States were equally affected by the duties, and that ‘* the North- 
ern people are greater consumers than those of the South.” 
Thus, it is apparent that in all the conceivable aspects of the 
subject, the supposed system would be precisely equivalent to 
the present. It would not depress the price of cotton more, to 
the injury of the Southern cotton-planter ; it would not enhance 
the price of tmports more, to the advantage of the Northern 
cotton-grower, and the injury of the consumers generally. In 
a word, all the political economists in the Union, may be confi- 
dently challenged, to point out a single particular, in which the 
supposed discrimination, would be more injurious to the plant- 
ing States, or beneficial to the manufacturing States, than that 
which now exists. 

We have discussed and elucidated the three foregoing propo- 
sitions of Mr. McDuflie, thus at length, because we regard 
them as so many political equations, each calculated to furnish 
a plain and palpable standard, by which the weight and mea- 
sure of the Tariff, as a system of unequal and oppressive taxa- 
tion, may be precisely estimated and clearly and distinetly per- 
ceived by the most ordinary understanding. 

We shall now proceed—assuming these as postulates in our 
future remarks—to inquire what are the relative burthens and 
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benefits imposed and conferred by the Tariff, upon the planting 
and the manufacturing States respectively ? 

It is to be remarked, in the first place, that if either of these 
propositions be true, the glaring and monstrous inequality of 
the Tariff, in its relative operation upon these two sections of 
the Union, can be no longer the subject of doubt, even with the 
most interested of our oppressors. For what can be imagined 
more unequal and unjust, as a system of taxation merely, than 
an export duty—yielding fully one-half of the Federal revenue— 
levied upon cotton and rice alone, the productions of less than 
one-fifth part of the citizens of the United States? How could 
the producers of these staples relieve themselves from the enor- 
mous burthen of twelve millions of dollars, imposed upon their 
productions by the Federal Government? Could they get any 
more in the markets of Europe for their cotton and rice in con- 
sequence of the imposition? No one will maintain that they 
could; for they would come in competion, in those markets, 
with the cotton and rice of all the regions of the world that 
produce them. Could they obtain foreign manufactures any 
cheaper, in consequence of the duty? The supposition is an 
absurdity ov the very face of it. How, then, could they indem- 
nify themselves, for the duty paid to the government on the ex- 
port of their productions? There would be but one possible 
mode—by demanding and obtaining, from the consumers in the 
United States, a higher price for the imports received for their 
staples. Could they do this? It would result from the 
view, which certain politicians take of the effect of im- 
port duties, that they could not ; and, of course, that the whole 
buarthen of the export duties would ultimately rest upon the produ- 
cers of the exvorts. The same course of reasoning which leads 
to the conclusion—that a duty upon imports can have no effect 
upon the price of the exports given for them—would equally 
prove that a duty upon exports can have no effect upon the price 
of the imports obtained for them. Accordingly, we find that 
all those who deny that import duties affect the planters, as 
producers, seem to take it for granted, that an export duty 
would fall upon them exclusively, because levied on them in the 
first instance. But this is just as untrue as that no part of the 
import duty levied on their exchanges, would fall upon them. 
The price of manufactures imported in exchange for cottou 
would be just as much enhanced by an export as by an import 
duty. We must look through the whole circle of transfers, from 
the time the cotton leaves the hands of the producer, until it 
reaches, in its final form of manufactures, the hands of the 
consumer ; and a duty levied upon any one of those transfers, 
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is precisely equivalent, both as it regards the producers and con- 
sumers, to the same duty levied on any other of them. But 
those who view just one-half of the operation, cannot per- 
ceive how the price of imported goods can be enhanced by an 
export duty upon the cotton exchanged for them; because, for- 
sooth, the business of exporting cotton and importing the man- 
ufactures obtained for it, are separate transactions, generally 
conducted by different persons; and because the importing 
merchant makes no calculation of the duty that had been paid 
on the cottoa given for them, when he purchases foreign man- 
ufactures, or whenhesellsthem! It is true, that foreign man- 
ufactures could be purchased precisely as cheap in Liverpool or 
Havre, under a system of export duties, as they can now; it is 
also true, that they could be imported into the United States 
without paying any duty at all; and consequently, any one who 
should confine his view exclusively to the importing merchant, 
would come tothe conclusion that imported manufactures would 
be as much cheaper under a system of export duties, than they 
are under the existing system, as would equal the whole amount 
of the present import duty. Yet no supposition can be more 
erroneous. ‘The demand for imports would be the same in the 
United States as it is now, neither greater nor smaller. The 
supply would be the same, it being of course assumed, that fo- 
reign manufactures could be received free of duty, only in ex- 
change for exports charged with duties equal to the present 
import duties. It follows, as a corollary, that the price would 
be the same. Let us trace the mode of operation for a mo- 
ment. The importing merchants would find that they could 
afford to sell their goods some forty or forty-five per cent. 
cheaper than at present, as these goods would be exempted from 
that much duty, and yet cost them no more in Liverpool or 
Havre. But they would also find the very same demand and 
supply in the market of the United States; and upon what 
principle of trade would they be guilty of the gratuitous folly 
of selling their goods for a lower price, when they could obtain 
a higher; or in plain terms, for less than the market price ? 
They would do no such thing. The cousequence would be that 
after fixing their price at the present rates, under a compro- 
mise with the Northern manufacturers and the consumers, they 
could make a profit of twenty per cent. more, than when they 
paid a duty of forty per cent. upon their imports. The intrin- 
sic value of imports would be increased in that degree precise- 
ly. The cotton-planters or the exporters of cotton, would have 
the sagacity to find this out; and they would demand precisely 
VOL. ViII.—No. 15, 
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as much more for their cotton, as would equal this increased value 
of the imports obtained forthem. If no one would give them this 
increased price in money, they would have the common sensetosee 
that by importing the foreign goods themselves, they could certain- 
ly realize it. Thus it is, that when the whole matter came to be 
adjusted, imported goods would be neither higher nor lower 
than they are at present, and the cotton-planter would obtain 
the same price for his cotton. This argument becomes still 
more striking upon the supposition that the whole import duty 
is paid by the consumer. For if that were true, it would fol- 
low, that upon changing the import into export duties, the im- 
porting merchant could, in the first instance, make forty per 
cent. more upon his imports than he does now, inasmuch as they 
would cost him no more in Europe, and the demand and sup- 
ply in the United States being unaltered, he could obtain the 
same price for them here. Of course his profits would be in- 
creased by the whole amount of the duty repealed. As we 
stated before, the intrinsic value of imported goods would be 
increased in the same degree, and the exporters of cotton would 
take care to obtain for it, the value of the imports it would pur- 
chase, and thereby reduce the profits of the importing merchant 
to their proper level. And thus it would follow, from the er- 
roneous theory that the consumer pays the whole duty, that the 
imported goods obtained for cotton, would be precisely as cheap 
in the United States, under an export duty upon cotton, as if no 
duty at all were imposed either upon the exports or imports ; 
leaving the cotton-planter to bear the whole burthen of the ex- 
port duty, without ultimate indemnity for any part of it. 

Let us now examine the operation of the system of Federal 
taxation, upon the supposition, that the Southern planters man- 
ufactured by machinery, the goods now imported in exchange 
for their staples, and that a discriminating excise duty were 
imposed upon their manufactures equal to the duty now im- 
posed upon their imports. This, we have shewn, would be pre- 
cisely equivalent to the existing Tariff. How would it operate, 
respectively upon the Southern manufacturers, the Northern 
manufacturers, and the consumers? It is obvious that the 
Southern manufacturers would pay the excise duty in the first 
instance, and would, of course, ultimately bear the burthen of 
it, except so far as they could throw it upon the consumers. To 
what extent could they dothis? The only possible manner in 
which they could do it at all, would be by enhancing the price 
of their manufactures. Assuming the duty they paid to be for- 
ty per cent. could they obtain that much more for their manu- 
factures ? It must be here remembered that the Northern man- 
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ufactures supply two-thirds of the whole consumption of the 
country, and that they would pay no duty atall. ‘They could of 
course, afford to sell their manufactures as cheap, as if no du- 
ty had been imposed on their Southern competitors. If, there- 
fore, these latter should demand forty per cent. more for their 
manufactures, in consequence of the duty, they would demand 
what they certainly would not get. They would have to make 
their election between selling as low as their competitors, and 
not selling at all. They would, of course, prefer selling as low 
as their competitors. How low would that be? As low as they 
sold before the duty ? At first it probably would, very nearly ; 
but prices would finally adjust themselves to the average cost of 
production, making a compound estimate of the Southeru and 
Northern, the taxed and the untaxed manufactures, which make 
up the whole consumption of the country. It will be seen that 
we regard the tax upon the Southern manufactures, as being 
precisely the same thing, as increasing the cost of their produc- 
tion, forty per cent. The result of this average would be, that 
mannfactures, would sell only thirteen and one-third per cent. 
higher, in consequence of a duty of forty per cent. levied upon 
one-third of them. The Southern manufacturers, therefore, 
paying forty per cent. to the government, and getting back only 
thirteen and one-third from the consumer, would sustain a loss 
of twenty-six and two-thirds per cent. as producers ; while the 
Northern manufacturers would not only be entirely exempted 
from this burthen—in itself an unjust discrimination—but would 
obtain thirteen and one-third per cent. more for their manufac- 
tures, in consequence of the duty imposed upon those of the 
South. It is too palpable to be disguised, that while the South- 
ern manufactures would lose twenty-six and two-thirds per 
cent. the Northern would gain thirteen and one-third per cent. 
by the duty; making a difference of just forty per cent. between 
them. And yet there are those among us, speaking from high 
places, who maintain that a system precisely equivalent to this 
is perfectly just and equal as it regards the different sectious of 
the Union, and imposes no burthen upon the Southern planters— 
who stand in the place of the Southern manufacturers here sup- 
posed—that is not equally borne by all the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, as consumers! How, then, would the consumers 
be affected by the supposed excise duty? We admit that it 
would enhance the price of manufactures equally, all over the 
Union, and consequently that all the consumers of the United 
States, considered merely as consumers, would be equally af- 
fected by it. But what would be the aggregate effect upon the 
two sections of the Union? Assuming that the Northern sec- 
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tions—constituting two-thirds of the Union—should consume 
the two-thirds of the manufactures which are made there, it 
would follow, that while the consumers in that section would 
pay thirteen and one-third per cent. more for manufactures ; 
the manufacturers would obtain just that much more for them, 
in consequence of the duty ; and as the quantity produced there 
would be equal to the quantity consumed, it would clearly result 
a that the Northern States, as a section of the Union, would gain 
i precisely as much as it would lose by the duty. 

i We will now inquire how the proposed system would operate 
upon the Southern section of the Union. The Southern manu- 
L factures, we have seen, would pay two-thirds of the duty, as 
de producers, and as the Southern consumers would use just about 
En j the quantity of manufactures made in the South, they would 


pay the other third, in the increased price of manufactures. 
The whole amount of the dutv levied upon their productions, 
tf iF would consequently fall upon the people of the Southern States, 
| while no part of it would fall upon the Northern States as a 

| section of the Union. The aggregate annual revenue of the 
| former, would be diminished the full amount of the duties, 
pt while that of the latter would not be diminished at all. The in- 
4) 4 justice and inequality of this system would be in no degree di- 
i minished—as it has been maintained—by the considerations, 
is q that the Northern consumers would participate with those of 
So ae the South, in paying that portion of the duty which would fall 
upon consumption, and that the Northern producers who would 
er: | aa receive the same amount, asan indirect bounty, constitute a 
a minority of the people of the Northern States. When we per- 
mee ceive that two-thirds of the burthen of a very enormous duty 
levied upon our productions, unjustly falls upon our planters, in 

taal | order to give an equivalent benefit to the manufacturers of the 
MAA ye an North, are we to be told that it is not a sectional injustice, and 
ea ae that the Southern States have no peculiar cause of complaint, 
ee he because the plunder is not equally divided among the people of 
me the States that commit the outrage? Suppose that the manu- 
facturers of the North were feudal barons, and the persons de- 
pendent upon them and connected with them in various ways, 
: were their retainers—and that some ten thousand of these ba- 
a rons, were to march to the South, at the head of two or three hun- 
; ' dred thousand of their retainers, to plunder our plantations by 
arms, as they now do by legislation ; would it be any mitiga- 
tion of the injury done to the South, that the great body of the 
i people in the Northern States did not participate in the en- 

2) Coe joyment of the spoil, or even that they were compelled to de- 

‘3 A ‘y fray the expenses of those plundering expeditions. 
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We will now examine very briefly, the operation of the dis- 
criminating import duties, assumed in the last of Mr. MeDuf- 
fie’s political equations. It is assumed that the Northern peo- 
ple instead of manufacturing goods as they now do, obtain them 
by the process pursued in the Southern States, that is to say, 
by making cotton and exchanging it for foreign manufactures. 
It is also assumed that the Northern cotton growers cannot sell 
cotton as cheap as those of the South, and that, to place them 
on an equality, a duty of forty per cent. is laid upon the imports 
obtained for Southern cotton, while those obtained for Nor- 
thern cotton, are entirely exempted from it. This we have 
shewn to be exactly equivalent, in all respects, to the existing 
system of protection. How then, would it operate? And first, 
upon the Southern planters? ‘They would be subject to precise- 
ly the same burthen that they now are, without even a change 
in its form, the very same duty being imposed upon the imports 
obtained for their cotton. What would be the effect of that 
duty upon the price of imported manufactures? Would it en- 
hance it forty per cent. and thereby throw the whole burthen 
upon the consumers ? No one will maintain such a glaring er- 
ror, in this case, though many do, in a case precisely analogous. 
The dullest must perceive that a duty of forty per cent. on one- 
third part only of the national imports, would not have the 
same effect upon their price, as the like duty upon the whole of 
them; or in plainer English, that a tax of one million is not 
quite equal to a tax of three. And yet it requires but a small 
share of attention to perceive, that the exemption of manufac- 
tures made in the Northern States, from the duty in question, 
must have precisely the same effect upon the price of manufae- 
tures generally, as the exemption of manufactures imported in 
exchange for Northern cotton. ‘The thing is the same ; the name 
and the form only are different. The price of goods would be 
adjusted, as we stated in a former case, to the average cost of 
the whole mass; the imports of the South costing forty per cent. 
more than those of the North after having passed the custom- 
house. If the Northern imports should be twice the quantity of the 
Southern, the price of manufactures would be increased only thir- 
teen and one-third per cent. at the furthest. Now what would be the 
relative condition of the Southern cotton planters ? The manufac- 
tures obtained for their cotton would command no higher price in 
the United States, and could be purchased in Europe for no lower 
price, than those obtained for Northern cotton; and yet the for- 
mer would pay a tax of forty per cent. from which the latter 
would be exempted. Woulda bale of cotton be worth as much 
to a Southern planter, as a producer merely, as it would toa 
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Northern cotton-grower ? The difference—too palpable to be 
disguised by any sophistry—would be precisely forty per cent. 
As we have stated before, cotton is worth precisely as much to 
the planter or exporter, as the goods obtained in exchange for 
it; and there is no axiom in Euclid’s Elements more clear, 
than that imports which pay a duty of forty per cent. are in- 
trinsically worth that much less than those which pay no duty 
at all, when they both cost the same price in Europe, and sell for 
ti the same price in the United States. And how would the Nor- 
{a thern cotton-growers be affected by the supposed system ? 
Would they derive any greater advantage trom it than the ma- 
nufacturers now do from the existing Tariff? Certainly they 
would not, but the very same. The intrinsic value of their cot- 
ton, or, which is the same thing, the imports obtained tor it, 


OS 


eta | would be increased precisely as much by exemption from the 
i i . | duty laid on Southern imports, as if they were manufactured 
by machinery. How would the consumers be affected? Pre- 
i) { ‘ae cisely as they are by the present Tariff. The duties would be 
1 |g the very same and upon the very same things; the exemption 
Ass) | Gem from duties would be the same also, and in favour of the very 
aes eh same things—acquired, however, in a different mode. 

Vee: | The erroneous theory, that the whole burden of an indirect 
. : oe tax falls upon the consumer, is an admirable contrivance for 
. Lig q disguising the injustice and enormity of unequal taxation. If 
? ; 4 taxation operates only upon the consumers and in proportion to 
4 i) their consuinption, no indirect tax, however pattial, as to the 
; ae productions upon which it is laid, can be unequal and oppres- 


sive in its operation, provided the productions taxed are gene- 
rally consumed. And even where a small portion only of a 
given production is selected for proscriptive taxation, where for 
exainple a heavy tax is exclusively laid upon the manufactures 
of a single State, it is perfectly evident that it would operate 
equally upon all the consumers of the United States, consider- 
ed as consumers merely, inasmuch as the price of the taxed arti- 
cles could not be higher than that of the same description of 
articles which paid no tax. As almost every article is of gene- 
ral consumption, scarcely any indirect tax, upon this theory, 
could be unequal in its operation. The whole revenue of the 
government might be raised by a tax upon a single article, 
produced in only a few of the States—(according to a paradox 
advanced in a Northern Review,) and yet no section of the 
. Union, no class of producers, would have any just cause to com- 
piain of the injustice of the measure. From this very obvious 
difference between production and consumption—the former be- 
ing local, as to the great rival staples of the Union, and the 
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latter general—it obviously results that the inequality of our 
system of indirect taxation consists almost entirely in its ope- 
ration upon the producers. Hence the natural anxiety of our 
oppressors to confine the public attention exclusively to the ef- 
fect of the Tariff upon the consumers ; throwing the producers 
entirely out of view, as if they were utterly inaccessible to the 
power of taxation. 

We propose, therefore, to present some views illustrative of 
the theory which divides the burthen of our import duties be- 
tween the producers and consumers, in addition to those which 
have been incidentally thrown out in discussing the three fore- 
going propositions of Mr. McDuffie. And we will remark in 
the first place, that nothing is more striking in the history of the 
human mind, than the very slow advances by which it has 
reached what are now regarded as almost self evident truths. 
The old notion with regard to import duties was, that they 
were taxes upon the importing merchants ; and perhaps centu- 
ries passed away under this impression, without any more con- 
cern for the consumers, than is now manifested, in certain quar- 
ters, for the producers. ‘Though it was a very narrow, it was 
a very natural view of the subject, which assigned the whole 
burthen of the tax to those who actually paid it in the first in- 
stance. At length this was discovered to be a great error, and 
the philosophers who made the discovery, bounding at once to 
the opposite extreme, maintained that the consumers finally 
paid the whole duty, in the increased price of the imports they 
used. - ‘his erroneous theory, aided by the interposition of the 
merchant between the producer and consumer, has maintained 
its ascendency, very generally, even to the present day. Upon 
what foundation of reason does it rest in any case, but more 
especially, where the productions subject to the import duty 
come in competition with productions of the very same kind, 
which pay no duty at all, as is the case in the United States un- 
der the present Tariff? In future, and not distant times, it will 
be thought almost incredible that so plain an error could ever 
have been imposed upon an enlightened age. 

A bare statement, in plain language, of the certain and ad- 
mitted results of this theory, as applied to the present import 
duties of the United States, will furnish its refutation. There 
are eight millions of cotton manufactures imported into this 
country, paying an average duty of more than forty per cent. 
and there are estimated to be sixteen millions of the very same 
sort of manufactures made in this country, which pay no duty 
at all. Now it is contended that the whole duty laid upon the 
eight millions of manufactures imported, falls upon the consu- 
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mers of them, and consequently that their price is enhanced in 
the market just forty per cent. by the duty. But, as the same 
sort and quality of goods cannot be sold at differeat prices in 
the same market, it follows that the price of the sixteen mil- 
lions of domestic manufactures paying no duty, must also be 
enhanced forty per cent. Now mark the resulting absurdities, 
which would forcibly strike a boy of ten years old. If a duty 
of forty per cent. had been imposed upon the whole consumption 
of the country, or more plainly, if that duty had been laid as 
well upon the sixteen millions of domestic, as upon the eight 
millions of imported goods, it will not be pretended that the 
price of cotton manufactures could have been increased more 
than forty per cent. even in that case. It would clearly result, 
that a duty of forty per cent. upon eight millions of goods, is 
as burthensome to the consumers as the same duty upon twen- 
ty-four millions, and of course, that a revenue of three millions 
two hundred thousand dollars, collected by the goverament, 
draws just as heavily upon the resources of the consumers as a 
revenue of nine millions six hundred thousand dollars!! What 
an unwise government, not to obtain the larger revenue, when 
the burthen would be same! But another result is worthy of 
notice. ‘The whole amount of the burthen imposed upon the 
consumers, beyond what the government receives, goes as a 
bounty to the Northern manufacturers, and of course upon cot- 
ton manufactures alone, they receive a bounty of six millions 
four hundred thousand dollars, through the impost, while the 
government receives only half that sam. What is the effect of 
this bounty in excluding foreign manufactures and substituting 
domestic? If we assume the highest profits of the manufac- 
turers now at thirty per cent. it is clear that the repeal of a 
duty which yields them a bounty of forty, would induce them 
to abandon the business entirely, as they surely would not make 
manufactured goods to sell them at a loss of ten per cent. The 
repeal of the duty upon imported cotton goods, would, there- 
fore, give to the importers of those goods the whole market of 
the United States, extending the demand for their imports from 
eight to twenty-four millions—a clear addition of sixteen mil- 
lions, to the imports recieved in exchange for cotton and rice. 
It would be difficult to estimate the profit which would accrue 
to our planters from this increase, but upon no principle can 
it be estimated at less than six millions four hundred thousand 
dollars, the sum which the manufacturers derived, as an indi- 
rect bounty, from the duty repealed. As the benefit which 
would accrue to the planters from the repeal of the duty, is the 
true measure of the burthen it now imposes upon them, here 
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would be a burthen of six millions four hundred thousand dol- 
lars, to be added to the nine millions six hundred thousand doi- 
lars borne exclusively by the consumers ; making the whole 
burthen thrown upon the country by the duty on cotton goods 
alone, sixteen miilions of dollars—equal to the entire value ofthe 
domestic cotton fabrics! ! [tistrue that the six millions four bun- 
dred thousand dollars is only taken from the planters and given 
to the manufacturers, and does not diminish the aggregate na- 
tional income. It is only so much annual plander taken from 
one branch of domestic industry, and given to another. And 
such would be the genuine character and operation of the Ta- 
riff, if it were true, that a duty upon one-third part of the na- 
tional consumption, enhances the price of the whole consump- 
tion, to the full amount of that duty. But it is trifling with the 
plainest dictates of common sense, to suppose it would have 
any such effect. The utmost extent of the burthen which can 
be fairly assigned to the consumers, is the sum collected by the 
goverument, and this necessarily diffuses itself over the whole 
mass of production, as well as that which is untaxed as that 
which is taxed. Whatever additional burthen may result from 
the duty, grows out of its prohibitory effects, consists of ex- 
cluding the productions of one branch of domestic industry and 
substituting those of another branch, and must fall exclusively 
on the producers of the excluded articles. 

We deem it of so much importance, to a correct understand- 
ing of the operation of indirect taxes, that we must be excused 
for presenting some arguments and illustrations to confirm the 
position, fut in no case can the consumers of a given article be 
subjected to a greater burthen than will equal, in the aggregate, 
the amount of taxes actually collected on it by the government. If, 
for example, an equal duty were levied upou the whole amount 
of cotton manufactures consumed in the United States, domes- 
tic and imported, (we will supose thirteen and one-third per 
cent.) it is apparent that the government would receive into 
the treasury just three millions two hundred thousand dollars, 
assuming that the cotton manufactures consumed, amounted to 
twenty-four millions of dollars; and it is equally apparent, that 
the burthen thrown upon the consumers by this duty, would be 
something less than three millions two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Ino case can the producers throw the whole burthen of 
a tax upon the consumers, except where they enjoy a monopa- 
ly of anarticle of which the supply is not equal to the demand, 
and it is doubtful whether they can in any possible case. But 
in the case of cotton manufactures, which can be indefinitely 
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produced by the agency of machinery, and for which so many 
domestic substitutes can be obtained by the consumers, it is evi- 
dent that the whole amount of the tax collected by the govern- 
ment, would not fall upon the consumers; or, in other words, 
that the price of these manufactures could not be enhanced 
thirteen and one-third per cent. in conequence of the imposition 
of that rate of duty. ‘The imposition of the duty and the con- 
sequent increase of price, would necessarily diminish the con- 
sumption; and this circumstance alone, would, upon the most 
obvious principles, throw a portion of the burthen upon the pro- 
ducers, by compelling them to sell a smaller quantity of the 
taxed article, and at a lower price than would result from add- 
ing thirteen and one-third per cent. on account of the duty. 
‘To suppose that the price of cotton manufactures could be en- 
hanced to the full amount of the duty, would involve the solecism 
that the same quantity of these fabrics would be consumed 
at this increased price, as would have been consumed at the na- 
tural price. We take it, therefore, as established, that the 
whole burthen of the tax actually levied and received by the 
government, cannot be thrown upon the consumers, even where 
the entire quantity of the article which is consumed in the country, 
is subject tothe duty. How utterly impossible must it therefore 
be, to throw the whole amount of the tax upon the consumers, 
when the duty is laid upon only one-third part of the whole 
consumption of the country? It follows as necessarily as any 
corollary in mathematies, that a duty of forty per cent. upon 
eight millions of dollars of imported cotton manufactures, which 
come into competition with sixteen millions of dollars of the 
same fabrics manufactured in the United States, and paying no 
duties at all, cannot throw upon the consumers of cotton manu- 
factures generally, a burthen equal to the tax levied and col- 
lected by the government. The sum collected by the govern- 
ment is three millions two hundred thousand dollars ; and even 
if we were to concede (what cannot be maintained) that the whole 
of this sum ultimately comes out of the pockets of the consumes, 
it would be equally drawn from the whole mass of cotton manu- 
factures, including the sixteen millions of dollars made in the 
United States and not taxed, as well as the eight millions of 
dollars imported and subject to a duty of forty per cent. It is a 
self-evident proposition that imported manufactures paying the 
duty, cannot be sold higher in the same market, than domestic 
manufactures of the same kind, which pay no duty. Even, 
therefore, upon the gratuitous concession that the three mil- 
lions two hundred thousand dollars levied by the government 
would ultimately and exclusively fall asa tax upon the consum- 
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ers, it would enhance the price of cotton manufactures only thir- 
teen and one-third per cent.; for that rate of duty upon twenty- 
four millions of dollars, the amount of cotton manufactures con- 
sumed in the country, would yield precisely three millions two 
hundred thousand dollars, the sum levied by the government. 
It unavoidably results, that only one-third part at the utmost of 
the forty per cent. levied by the government on imported cotton 
manufactures, is ultimately paid by the consumers of these 
manufactures. We think with Mr. MeDuilie, that the other 
two-thirds, ‘silently aud imperceptibly pass, by the legerdemain 
of this nefarious system, from the pockets of the planters, and 
are very snugly lodged in the pockets of the manufacturers.” 
The duty paid at the custom-house, by the importing merchant, 
upon imported manufactures is forty per cent. and we have seen 
that he can get only thirteen and one-third per cent. more from 
the consumer, than he could if there was no duty at all. Unless, 
therefore, the remaining twenty-six and two-thirds per cent. 
abides as au unindemuified burthen upon the merchant, which 
no one will maintain, or falls upon the foreign producer, which 
we have shewn to be impossible, it follows of absolute necessity, 
that it must fall upon the domestic producer, of the staples ex- 
changed for imports—the cotton or the rice-planter. 

We have been astonished to perceive that some of those who 
admit that the whole burthen of the duty is not borne by the 
consumer, still deny that the portion which the consumer 
does not bear, is sustained by the producer. Surely somebody 
must bear the burthen of every tax direct or indirect. What 
does not fall upon the consumers must fall upon the producers, 
unless some other class of persons can be pointed out which 
sustains that portion of the burthen. | No government has yet 
discovered the art of raising revenue without imposing some- 
where, a pecuniary burthen at least equal to the sum levied. 

We are aware that persons who confine their atteution to an 
isolated case, and perhaps to one-half of the operation by which 
our foreign exchanges are affected, are utterly at a loss to per- 
ceive how it happens that the importing merchant continues his 
business, unless he can increase the price of his imports to the 
full amount of the duty, beyond what he would obtain for them 
if no duty were exacted. The merchant, undoubtedly, must 
add the duty to the cost of his merchandize, or he would sell it 
for less than its cost. The duty, indeed, is to every intent, a 
part of the cost. But it by no means follows, that if a given 
manufactured article would sell for a dollar a yard, if no duty 
existed, it can now be sold for one dollar and forty cents, in 
consequence of a forty per cent. duty. If no duty existed, 
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for example, on cotton manufactures, the importing merchant 

would andoubtedly make a much larger profit on these fabrics 

ti than he now does. Where lhe now makes ten per cent. he 

| oe could then make thirty ; and this high rate of mercantile profit 
i a would be the first effect of a total repeal of the duties, as we shall 
| more fully explain hereafter. When it is maintained, there- 

| fore, that the whole amount of the impost duties cannot be 


. 


thrown upon the consumers, it is not intended to convey the 
idea that the importing merchant actually loses a part of the 
duty which he pays at the custom-house; but that he loses a 
. a part of the extraordinary profits which he would make under 
| a system of free trade—profits which would enable him to give 
a corresponding merease of price for the cotton and rice with 
which he purchases foreign manufactures. 

As we have already stated incidentally, the benefit which 
would result to the cotton-planters, from the total repeal of the 
duties upon the imports received in exchange for cotton, may be 
regarded as the exact measure of the burthen imposed upon 
them by those duties. What then, would be the benefit which 
this repeal would confer upon the cotton-planters? Would it 
be merely that of enabling them, in common with other consu- 
mers, to obtain certain articles twenty or even forty per cent. 
cheaper? This, as we now propose to shew, would be abso- 
lutely trivial, in comparison with the vast advantages which 
would accrue to them, as producers. It may be safely assum- 
ed that the domestic manufactures of iron, of cotton, in its 
different forms, of wool, and the various other articles pro- 
tected by the Tariff, amount to at least thirty millions of dol- 
lars. ‘The advocates of the Tariff represent them to amount to 
two or three times that amount. If the Tariff, by which these 
domestic manufactures are unjustly and unconstitutionally—(as 
we think)—protected from the competition of those foreign ma- 
nufactures which are the only beneficial exchanges our planters 
ean receive for their staples, were entirely repealed, is it not 
apparent that it would seriously, if not ruinously injure the Nor- 
thern manufacturers as producers? And is it not equally ap- 
parent that it would benefit the cotton-planters, as producers, 
at least to the extent that it would injure their competitors ? 
To whatever extent a protecting duty of forty or forty-five per 
cent. has the effeet of building up and sustaining domestic ma- 
nufactures, which could not exist without the protection; to that 
very same extent will the repeal of the duty operate to exclude 
the domestic manufactures from the market, and substitute in 
the place of them, those very imports which are received in ex- 
change for our staples. To what extent, then, would the total 
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repeal of the protecting duties diminish the production of do- 
mestic manufactures in the United States? If we were to he- 
lieve Mr. Davis and other advocates of the protecting system in 
Congress, or if we were to believe those theorists, who matn- 
tain that the whole burthen of the duties fall upon the consu- 
mers, aud consequently that a repeal of these duties would re- 
duce the price of manufactures forty or forty-five per cent.— 
in either of these eases, we must conclude that the repeal of 
the protecting duties would utterly destroy the manufacturing 
establishments in this country. But we will not use a false 
position against an adversary, though it be hisown. ‘The re- 
peal of the duties im question would not break up the domes- 
tic factories, as Mr. Davis asserted, nor reduce the price of 
manufactures forty or forty-five per cent. as maintained by the 
aforesaid theorists. it may be fairly supposed, however, that 
it would diminish the production of domestic manufactures to 
the amount of fifteen millions of dollars, and it would certainly 
increase the importation of the rival manufactures which are 
obtained in exchange for cotton and rice to a still greater 
amount, for the obvious reason that more imported goods would 
be consumed at low prices than domestic goods at high prices. 
Here, then, would be an increased demand for the productions 
of the agricultural industry of the South—for cotton and rice 
converted into manufactures—to the amount of, at least, fifteen 
millions of dollars 3 and the entire benefit which would result 
from this increased demand would accrue to the planters, as 
producers. Who can estimate the increased prosperity which 
would gladden the staple growing states from this increased de- 
mand for their productions? We have been repeatedly told, 
that our sufferings do not proceed from the Tariff, but from the 
excessive production of cotton beyond the efficient demand. 
But is it not evident that this very excess of production, beyond 
the demand, is produced principally by the restrictions imposed 
by the Tariff on our rightful commerce ? Whatever diminishes 
the demand for cotton tends as directly to produce a surplus be- 
yond the demands, as an actual increase of production. It is 
obvious that the entire repeal of the protecting duties would 
increase the European demand for American cotton from four 
to five hundred thousand bales. The consequence would be 
that the supply would be quite inadequate to the demand, pro- 
bably for several years. During this period the price of cotton 
would be greatly enhanced in price; and even after the supply 
should overtake or exceed the demand, and the price should 
come down to the present standard, the annual income of the 
staple growing states would be increased to the full extent of the 
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increased demand for their staples. 'To this extent the perma- 
fe iho dea nent prosperity of the States would be increased, by the repeal 
| 4 ele i of the protecting duties. 
ti it Bate But let us examine, a little more in detail, the manner in 
Je8 i Leia | which the repeal of those duties would operate, first upon the 
hy Bae) different classes and sections of the Union, and secondly upon 
Hi opis hia the value of cotton. The most palpable of all the effects of 
a i ‘a the repeal would be the substitution, or more properly, the re- 
a 1 stitution, of fifteen millions of manufactures, the product of 
iH | ie Southern capital and labour, in the place of the same amount 
i oe of manufactures, the product of Northery capital and labour. 
ie t “ta As these latter manufactures were forced into the place of the 
A . former, by the unjust and unconstitutional agency of the gov- 


&§ ernment, their displacement would be nothing more than a tar- 
| | dy restoration of rights long usurped by our oppressors. But 


be this as it may, it is certain that the classes and sections of 
the Union that would be most affected by the repeal, would be 
the Northern manufacturers, who would be greatly damaged— 
t damnum absque injuria—and the Southern planters, who would 
if be immeusely benefited without violating, in a solitary respect, 
the rights of any other class of the community. The consu- 
§ mers (whom we are taught to regard as the only persons inter- 
| ested) would stand by, comparatively, disinterested spectators, 
while the :nanufacturers would make the very welkin ring with 
their clamorous complaints, and the planters would illuminate 
Teh the heavens with bonfires. 
RA pe Bat what, let us inquire, would be the effect produced upon 
aa hc Oe the value of cotton, by the repeal of the protecting duties? We 
use the term ‘ value” in its strict philosophical sense, and not 
as synonymous with price.” As we have incidentally hinted 
| before, the value of cotton is precisely equivalent to the value of 
é the manufactures which can be obtained for it. And although 
ape the planter may have parted with all right in it, long before it 
is exchanged for these manufactures, yet asthe person who ac- 
A tually makes the exchange can afford to give for the cotton, a 
+i price exactly proportioned to the value of the goods he obtains 
; for it, the value of these goods necessarily determines the value 
of the cotton to the planter, or the price which the first purcha- 
ser can afford to give him for it. If we show therefore, that 
the intrinsic value of these manufactures, into which our cotton 
is converted by exchange, would be enhanced by the repeal of 
a the duties now laid upon them, we shall at the same time show, 
LC Se an equivalent increase in the value of cotton; these being es- 
atta sentially equivalent and convertible values. What, then, would 
hE ae he the effect produced, by a total repeal of the duties on cotton 
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and woollen manufactures, on the value of these manufactures, 
to the persons who should sell them in the United States? Let us 
suppose, to present a plain illustration of the question, that the 
merchants engaged in this branch of trade, should immediate- 
ly on the repeal of the Tariff, invest ten millions of dollars 
worth of cotton in the aforesaid manufactures. They would 
cost no more in Liverpool or Manchester than they did before 
the repeal, and as the duty they formerly paid was to those who 
brought them into the market of the United States, a part of 
the cost of production, it would follow that the aggregate cost 
of production would be four millions of dellars less, after the 
repeal of the duties, than before, assuming the duties to average 
forty per cent. Can it be believed, that a change of things 
which would diminish the cost of producing imported cotton 
and woollen manufactures forty per cent.* or which is the same 
thing—of obtaining and bringing them into this market—would 
not increase the value of those manufactures to the persons im- 
porting them? It must be borne in mind that the demand for 
these articles would most assuredly not be diminished by the 
repeal of the duties, and that the supply would not be increas- 
ed, except so far as it consisted of these imported manufac- 
tures. We may assume that two thirds of the consumption of 
the country, consists of domestic manufactures, and it is obvi- 
ous that there will be no increase, or tendency to increase, in 
this part of the supply. The cost of producing domestic man- 
ufactures, would be in no degree diminished by repealing the 
duties on their imported rivals; and of course the domestie 
manufactures could not afford to sell their fabrics any cheaper 
than before. In this state of things can any one seriously im- 
agine, that the price of cotton and wollen manufactures would 
fall forty per cent. in consequence of the repeal of that rate of 
duty on one third part of the supply? By tracing out the op- 
eration it will be seen to be impossible. _ It is true, those who 
import cotton and woollen manufactures, could afford to sell 
them forty per cent. cheaper than they could before the repeal, 
but it is equally true that the domestic manufacturers, who sup- 
ply two thirds of the national consumption, could not afford to 
sell their fabrics any cheaper. ‘The price of cotton and wool- 
len manufactures generally, would be governed more by what 
the Northern manufacturers could afford to take, than by what 
the importers could ; in the proportion that the supply furnish- 
ed by the former exceeded that furnished by the latter. It 


* We have all along spoken as if taking off and adding on a given per cent. 
were corresponding operations. They are not so, but as it does not change the 


argument, we have done it for the sake of simplicity. 
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would result, upon plain and obvious principles, that the aggre- 
gate diminution of the price of all the manufactures consum- 
ed, imported and domestic, would be precisely equal to the ag- 
gregate diminution of the cost of production. We have seen 
that the aggregate diminution of the cost of production—being 
confined to the ten millions of imports—would be only four 
millions of dollars; but as there are twenty millions of domes- 
tic manufactures to be taken into the estimate, it follows, that 
the cost of producing the whole thirty millions would only be 


ha diminished thirteen and one-third per cent. amounting to four 
Be Reha millions precisely. ‘The price of cotton and woollen manufac- 
| i ea tures would consequently fall only thirteen and one-third per 
iz i ia ‘a cent. in consequence of the repeal of the duties upon the por- 
4 i fs ff tion of them we import. How, then, would the value of im- 
| i i i ported manufactures be affected by the repeal? That value 
would be increased precisely twenty-six and two-thirds per cent.; 
Pitted for as the cost of their production would be diminished forty 
if i ibd per cent. by the repeal of the duties, and their selling price on- 
eRe ly thirteen and one third, the difference clearly indicates the in- 
{ }; a re crease added to their value. And this is exactly the increase 
} | eee that would be added to the intrinsic value of cotton. 
Vo if Ee ‘To suppose that the repeal of the protecting duties would 
ee) bee cd diminish the price of manufactures forty or forty-five per cent. 
haeE hy (a diminution equal to the average of the duties repealed) 
would be to take it for granted, that the domestic manufactu- 
yas OPE ae rers would forthwith reduce their profits, according to the no- 
i ; i a tion of a certain member of Congress, two hundred per cent.;that 
(3 } p is to say, those who now make a profit of twenty per cent. would 
waa agree to carry on their business at a profit of twenty per cent. 
41! 4 a less than nothing. It is certain that these manufacturers would 
. tk i. abandon their business, unless they could get within ten or fif- 
ee) goes ee teen per cent. of the price they formerly obtained for their 
ae 4 s. In either event, imported manufactures would not fall 


any thing like in proportion to the duties repealed, For, if the 

domestic manufacturers should abandon their business, the sup- 

ply of manufactures would be so greatly below the demand, 

that this circumstance alone would keep up the price of im- 

ported manufactures very nearly to what it was before the du- 

ties were repealed. On the contrary, if the domestic manu- 

facturers continued their business, receiving within ten or fifteen 

per cent. of their former prices, it would follow of course, that 
the importers would receive the same price for their imports. 

Pursuing the idea that the repeal of the duties of imports 
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Hilts | would be to all intents and purposes diminishing, to that ex- 

abe tent, the cost of their production to the American importer, we 
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will suppose that twenty millions worth of manufactures were 
supplied by Northern factories, and ten by those of the South; 
and that in this state of affairs, the Southern manufacturers 
should make an invention by which they could fabricate manu- 
factures forty per cent. cheaper than they did before, and that 
much cheaper than their Northern competitors, from whom the in- 
vention was kept secret. This would precisely illustrate the 
effect of repealing the protecting duties, upon the Northern 
manufacturers and Southern importers. And yet would any 
one imagine that the Southern manufacturers would derive no 
benefit, as manufacturers, from this invention, but that the whole 
advantage would accrue to the consumers of manufactures ? 
On the contrary, the Southern manufacturers would obtain the 
very same price for their manufactures, that their Northern 
competitors could obtain for theirs, although the cost of their 
production would be forty per cent. less. Does it not irresisti- 
bly follow that the former would make a profit of forty per 
cent. more than the latter? And does it not_as clearly result. 
that the repeal of the protecting duties would increase the pro- 
fits of those who are the real American producers of the manu- 
factures obtained in exchange for cotton, just forty per cent., as 
compared with that of the Northern manufacturers ? 

No just or adequate conception can be formed of the injus- 
tice and inequality of the protecting system by those who regard 
its operation upon the consumers merely ; for, as a duty of for- 
ty per cent. upon only ove hundredth part of the manufactures 
consumed, would equally affect the price of the whole mass of 
them, and consequently the consumers, though it certainly 
would not enhance the price of manufactures one half of one 
per cent., it is too clear to be doubted, that the consumers would 
be utterly indifferent to such a tax, while these producers who 
should be selected as the victims of this scheme of partial tax- 
ation, would be utterly ruined and driven out of their employ- 
ments. The manufacturers allege that they can make domes- 
tic goods as cheap as the foreign can be imported. They even 
maintain that the duties imposed upon imported manufactures 
actually make all manufactures cheaper. It would follow, 
that they can make manufactures for less than they can be im- 

rted. What, then, if this be the fact, is the inevitable effect, 
of a duty of forty per cent. levied upon imported manufactures? 
Is it not the exclusion of those imports entirely, and the sub- 
stitution by arbitrary and tyrannical legislation, of domestic 
manufactures in their place? And who are the parties injur- 
ed? The consumers who obtain goods cheaper in consequence 

VOL. VILI.—NO. 31 
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of the duty? ‘This would involve a direct and palpable con- 
tradiction ; unless, indeed, it is a tax upon the consumers to ob- 
tain manufactures at a cheaper, rather than a higher rate. 
The persons really affected by the duties, in the case just stated, 
would be the two rival classes of producers—those who suppli- 
ed the market with imported manufactures, and those who sup- 
plied it with domestic manufactures. The former would be 
utterly excluded from the market and deprived of their rightful 
| occupation by the interposition of the power of the government, 
and the employment thus unrighteously wrested from those to 
, ee whom it belonged by every natural and political title, would be 
Wy q given to those who had no shadow of claim to it, upon any prin- 
t ciple divine or human. It cannot admit of a question, that 
i every dollar’s worth of imported manufactures excluded by the 


q prohibitory duties, deprives the cotton and the rice-planter of a 
doa market for his productions to that extent. While, therefore, 


the consumers would look upon this contest of life and death 
i between these two classes of preducers, with absolute indiffer- 
tere ence, so long as they were satisfied that it did not enhance the 
price of manufactures—the cotton and the rice-planters would 
be almost literally driven off from their estates and compelled to 
seek out some new employment, not to be sure by the power of 
military invasion, but by a power equally unjust and equally 
efficacious, that of unconstitutional legislation. 

This idea of the effect of prohibitory duties, upon the differ- 
ent classes of domestic producers, is so forcibly presented in an 
article on * Free Trade,” which appeared in the number of the 
Westminster Review, for January, 1&30, that we cannot resist 
aiieh the temptation to make a pretty full extract. As it equally 

1 abounds in philosophy and wit, we are sure it will be an accep- 
ee) a ee table relaxation to our readers, in the midst of this dry and 

Pe ** Take the case which the opponents of Free Trade would put for- 
! hy ward as most favourable to their cause, and see if it amounts to any 
+3 thing but this monkey-policy in the end. Assume, for instance, the 
ave case of the glove-maker. Gloves may be had, it shall be supposed, 
Hit ye: from a French maker, for the value of two shillings a pair. An Eng- 
lishman stands up, and says that he can make gloves of the same kind, 
art for three shillings, and, therefore, for the sake of encouraging British 
his commerce, it is expedient to pass a law to prolubit the introduction of 
pubis: French Gloves at two shillings, in order that those who choose to wear 
Hi? 4 gloves, may be obliged to take them from the Englishman at three. 

‘** Never mind what quantity of flourishes the supporters of the leger- 
demain may make to cover the performance. Let it be utterly indif- 
ferent to you, what names, sacred or profane, they invoke, to give gra- 
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vity to their proceedings. If they are poetical, think of the Rule of 
Three. If they quote Scripture, take care of your pockets. Your 
money, which is your life, 13 at stake ; therefore, keep a cool head, and 
a clear eye. ‘The army of thimble-men from Doncaster is upon you, 
aud there is no yeomanry at hand to clear the course. Trust no man 
that looks like a conjurer; be upon your guard also against those that 
do not. Beware of the quack-doctors, who make long speeches, they 
will “ ravish you if they get you into their net.” Say, like Mr. Sadler, 
that ‘all men are liars,” and you will not be very far trom being right. 
Believe nobody, nothing—except that two and twe make four. If an 
angel or an archbishop preach any thing contrary to this, give them no 
heed. If judges on the bench contradict it, tell them they sit there to 
make law and not arithmetic. You have money, and, therefore, every 
body is in a plot against you. There is something in your pockets, 
and you will be beset right and left, till they are cleaned out. 

** When you buy a pair of French gloves, itis clear they have been 
paid for in something. You have the substantial evidence that you did 
not get them for nothing; and so has every body else. They must 
have been paid for either with goods of English produce, or with goods 
of some kind—gold and silver included—which have been bought 
from abroad with goods of Euglish produce, or with bills which are 
only an order (or payment, in oue of the other ways, a few days hence, 
instead of to-day. Unless an Englishman has the art of getting any 
thing for nothing, in one or other of these ways must they infallibly have 
been paid for. Here, then, are, at all events, two shillings accounted 
for out of the three, which are as fairly expended for the benefit of Bri- 
tish producers and manufacturers of some kind, as they would be if the 
gloves were bought from a British glove-maker at the same price. They 
are paid for to the Frenchman, it may be, in Sheffield goods. But if 
the glove-maker procure a law that gloves shall not be brought from 
France, it is plain that Sheffield goods must stop. The glove-maker 
may gain employment and trade by the alteration, but, it is equally plain, 
that the Sheffield man must lose. 

“So much for the part which consists of two shillings. Next for 
the part which consists of the other one. And this, says the glove- 
maker, is to be a clear gain to British commerce, and it is a horrible 
wrong if it is deprived of it. Now mark the juggle; look sharply to 
the shuffling of the balls. If the wearer of gloves is to be forced to 
expend a shilling more upon the glove-maker, he must expend a shil- 
ling less upou somebody else. [t may be that he would not have ex- 
pended it at Sheffield, but at Bumingham; or that it would have been 
divided among fifty other places which it is impossible to assign by 
name. But still it is as clear as ever, that the shilling which it is pro- 
posed to make him expend nolens volens upon the glove-maker, must 
be taken from the custom of some other British manufacturers, some- 
how and somewhere. There is no deception arising from the payments 
being made in money; if, instead of shillings, they were made with 
pecks of wheat, it would be just as true that the third peck which the 
glove-maker demands a law to put into his own pot, must be taken from 
the pudding of some British manufacturer, to whom it would other- 
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wise have gone. Sift this, turn it over; see if it be true or not. Do 
not allow yourselves to be tamely taken in, because the men who try to 
do it wear good clothes. Either it is true or it is not. If it is pot true, 


let somebody show where it is false. Till then, take leave to account it 
correct. 

“* Here, then, are the whole three shillings perfectly accounted for. 
It is shown to be a hocus-pocus, and a fraud--that states that any gain 
arises to British commerce or production, in the aggregate, from the pro- 
hibition of the commerce in French gloves, or that any aggregate loss 
is induced by the permission. ‘The whole amounts only to a plan 
for robbing a Sheffield man, or a Birmingham, who can make what 
people will voluntarily buy, for the benefit of the glover, who can- 
not; for clipping the commerce of some individual who has ingevu- 
ity and skill enough to command a market, to add to him who is with- 
out.” 


Now, if we substitute the Northern manufacturers in the place 
of the British glove-makers, and the Southern planters in the 
place of the Sheffield or Birmingham manufacturers, we bave pre- 
cisely the case put by the reviewer, with no change but in names. 
But there are many persons who could understand all this very 
well, if the Southern planter made the goods in the ordinary 
process of manufacture, which he obtains from abroad by the 
process of exchange ; but who seem to be utterly deprived of 
the faculty of reasoning, by the mere circumstance that the 
goods upon which the duty is levied are manufactured ina fo- 
reign country. They cannot perceive that though imported 
goods are fabricated in Great-Britain or France, the moment 
they are exchanged for cotton, they become the productions of 
the cotton-planter, and the cotton given for them becomes the 
production of the foreign manufacturer ; and that, consequently, 
the law which excludes them from our market exeludes the pro- 
ductions of the agricultural labour of the South, inflicting an 
injury upon the planting States to the full amount of the ar- 
ticles excluded. This description of persons is very happily 
exposed and ridiculed in the following remarks in the article 
from which we have just made an extract : 


“If a saving is to be made by the introduction of steam-coaches, no 
effectual opposition can be offered by the dealers in horses, because the 
public are sufficiently informed to know, that all they expend less upon 
goach-hire will be expended upon something else instead, and, there- 
fore, the loss of business to horse-dealers will be balanced by an in- 
erease of business, of exactly the same amount, to somebody and some- 
where, and they (the public) will gain the difference besides. They have 
a perfect comprehension, that, to put down steam-coaches by act of 
Parliament, would only be enacting that a quantity of employment and 
profits should be taken from certain dealers, for the sake of giving to 
horse-dealers the same quantity of employment and profits, ad no more, 
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with the further addition of the loss to the coach-riding public of the 
whole difference of coach-hire besides. They see distinctly that, to 
propose such a thing, would be as great an absurdity and injustice, as 
to propose to enact that a carrier should not grease his wheels, for the 
sake of causing a great quantity of horse-flesh to be charged to his 
customers. They are aware that such a piece of legislative dullness 
as this, would amount to setting up the principle that it was for the in- 
terest of every body that every thing should be done in the most bung- 
ling and round-about-way possible ; and that any pretence to increase 
national wealth, or stave off national suffering by such processes, must 
be foolery or worse. All] this they know, so long as none of the parties 
proposes to operate by the intervention of an exchange abroad. But let 
a single exchange intervene, and the question is too much for them. Lf 
the machine tn which men are to ride for two shillings instead of three, 
can only be bought with Sheflield cutlery from France—they are utterly 
unable to see that the nation profit by steam-riding—the ultimate ad- 
vantage of employing an English cutler to effect the production of the 
cheap machine, instead of an English horse-dealer to supply the dear 
one—is the same as ever. In this case they are ready to join the horse- 
dealer in begging, first, that the employment may be taken from the 
Sheffield cutlers; secondly, that it may be taken from the persons at 
present employed by the expenditure of the shillings of which it is pro- 
posed to rob the coach-riding public; and, thirdly, that they, the public, 
may be robbed of a shilling in their coach-riding, without advantage, in 
the aggregate, to any body. They can see that it would be absurd to 
put down the Omnibus on the ground that men rode cheaper in it; but 
they cannot see that if the Omnibus could only be got from France in 
exehange for Sheffield goods, the case would be unaltered. Was it 
rightly said, that John Bull is a man of one idea, or, at most, of two / 
And is there any reason why he should encourage himself in being a 


fool, for the benefit of those who pat him on the back, that they may 
pick his pocket ?” 


Now, what is here said of John Bull, may be said with pecu- 
liar aptness, of those who would have us to believe, that South- 
Carolina is more benefited than any State in the Union, by a 
system which excludes her productions from her own market, 
that the manufacturers of Massachusetts may find a sale there 
for worse goods and at higher prices than our own planters 
could furnish, if permitted to enjoy their most sacred natural 
and constitutional rights. [t is, indeed, little short of miracu- 
lous, that there should be found among us intelligent meu— 
high dignitaries of State—who sincerely believe that a Tariff 
having such a tendency and purpose, is an equal system of tax- 
ation, as it regards the different geographical divisions of the 
Union. 

To sum upand concentrate the whole axgument as io the un- 
equal action of the system, in a single illustration, let us sup- 
pose that a company of South-Carolina planters, with a view 
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to obtain the utmost price for their cotton, should send their 
crop—consisting of ten thousand bales—to Liverpool, to be ex- 
changed for manufactures ; and that these manufactures, cost- 
ing three hundred thousand dollars, should be brought to the 
port of Charleston for the purpose of having them landed and 
sold for the benefit of this planting company. Let us also sup- 
pose, that a company of Massachusetts manufacturers should 
have deposited in a warehouse near the wharf, domestic manu- 
factures of the very same kind, which it cost them likewise 
three hundred thousand dollars tomake. Is it not too obvious 
to be controverted, that the manufactures brought into port by 
the company of planters, would be as truly the productions of 
their industry, as the manufactures of the Massachusetts com- 
pany would be the productions of their industry? And would 
not the former be held by a title as sacred and indefeasible as 
the latter, and have an equal right to the protection of the go- 
vernment in every form, direct or indirect? The answer must 
be in the affirmative. And yet by an odious, unjust and op- 
pressive discrimination, the South-Carolina planters would not 
he permitted to use or dispose of the productions of their own 
honest industry, in their own native State, until they had paid a 
duty of forty per cent. while the Massachusetts manufacturers 
would be permitted to use and dispose of the very same descrip- 
tion of articles, the production of their industry—in South Ca- 
rolina too—without paying any duty all! And mark the result. 
The South-Carolina company of cotton-planters, after paying a 
duty of forty per cent. would have to sell their manufactures for 
the very same price that the Massachusetts company would ob- 
tain for theirs, paying no duty at all. And so the income de- 
rived by this company of cotton-planters, from their imported 
manufactures, would be just one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars less than that derived by the company of manufacturers 
Jrom the very same quantity and kind and quality of manufactures; 
and this result would be produced exclusively by the unjust and 
unconstitutional interference of Congress! Now, what is true of 
these two rival companies of importing planters and domestic 
manufacturers, is true of the whole of these two classes of pro- 
ducers. Assuming, therefore, on the authority of our treasury 
statements, that the cotton and rice-planters of the Southern 
States, annually export staples to the amount of thirty millions 
of dollars, to be converted into manufactures charged with an 
average of forty per cent. duty; it follows most clearly, that 
owing to this unjust interference of the Federal Government, 
the aggregrate annual income of all the cotton and rice-plan- 
ters, is just twelve millions of dollars less than that which the 
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manufacturers of the United States, derive from the same quan- 
tity of productions, of the very same description and quality. And 
itis the system which incontestibly produces this monstrous and 
revolting injustice, that has been upheld as a very fair and 
equitable scheme of taxation, as it regards the planting and the 
manufacturing States of this Union !! 

We are aware it will be said by some, that this would all be 


true to the very letter, if the cotton and rice-planters did, in» 


point of fact, actually export their staples themselves, exchange 
them for manufactures, and bring these into the United States, 
paying the duty. But what possible difference can it make to 
the planters, whether they export their cotton and rice tiem- 
selves and import the return cargoes for the purpose of selling 
them, or sell their staples to exporting or importing merchants, 
who buy them to be applied tothe very same purpose. There is no 
legerdemain in transferring the cotton and rice from hand to 
hand two or three times before it is converted into manufactures, 
and then transferring these two or three times, before they are 
first sold in the United S'ates after paying the duties—by which 
the effect of these duties can be evaded. No merchant or suc- 
cession of merchants can make any more out of the cotton and 
rice than the planters could themselves ; and the price they 
can afford to pay to the planters, depends entirely upon the 
price which these planters could have realized, if they had ex- 
ported and sold their own staples, and imported and sold the 
manufactures obtained for them. And we have shewn conclu- 
sively what the planters could realize from their cotton and rice 
converted into manufactures in this way ; and that is precisely 
twelve millions of dollars less than the manufacturers do real- 
ize from the same quantity and quality of productions. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that the consumers of the United States, 
wherever resident, are affected equally, or in other words, in 
proportion to their consumption; yet it is, nevertheless, true, 
that the Tariff alone makes a difference of twelve millions of 
dollars between the annual income of the States growing cot- 
ton and rice, and those making manufactures of an equal in- 
trinsic value—operating through the producers of these respec- 
tive articles. 

The argument which assumes that a system of indirect taxa- 
tion must be necessarily just and proportionate, as it regards 
the different States and divisions of the Union, because it ope- 
rates equally or proportionately on the consumers every where, 
may be shewn to be utterly fallacious by a very plain illustration. 
Suppose just one half of every production consumed in the 
United States, were made on the south side of a geographicat 
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line equally dividing the Union, and the other half to the north 
of that line; and that the production of each division amount- 
ed to two hundred millions of dollars. Suppose also, that the 
Federal Government should determine to raise a revenue of 
twenty millions of dollars, by a duty of ten per cent. on the pro- 
ductions either of the Northern or Southern division. The ar- 
gument we are answering affirms, that it is wholly immaterial, 
as it regards the relative burthens of taxation imposed upon 
the two.divisious, upon the production of which division the du- 
ties shall be levied. As this is a Northern argument—come 
in a from whom it may—we propose to give that division of the 
| a? es Union a fair practical illustration of its effects, as the Southern 
2% division has felt them for the last fifteen years. We will sup- 
pose, therefore, that Congress should impose a duty of ten per 
cent. upon that half of the productions of the Union made 
dl north of the dividing line, yielding a revenue of twenty mil- 
lions of dojlars. It is obvious that the consumers in the South- 
ern division, regarding them as consumers merely, would bear 
as large a portion of the duties, as those of the North, taking 
it for granted they consumed as much of each article. Take 
1 hats for example, and supposetwo millions of them to be made 
each side of the line, worth five dollars apiece. The Northern 
a tee 8 tie hatters would pay fifty cents on each hat, to the government, 
aes before they would be permitted to sell it. But they could not, 


» 


Mey) | AE 8 in consequence of the duty, obtain any more for their hats than 
their Southern competitors who paid no duty at all. The price 
+ of Northern-made and Southern-made, of taxed and of untaxed 

ae hats, would be the very same, and, of course, the consumers of 

of the North and of the South, would be equally affected by the 

an PW duty. But how would the hatters stand aifected? Why, those 
Se of the North would receive just fifty cents less for each hat 
yo) He than those of the South, being compelled to pay that sum as a 
tax, and still take the same price. Upon all the hats annually 
manufactured at the North, the hatters would pay just one mil- 
lion of doilars, and their aggregate annual income would be 
just that much less than the income of the Southern hatters. 
Applying the same course of reasoning to any other article, 
the result would be, that the aggregate annual income of the 
Northern division of the Union would be reduced below that of 
the Southern, just twenty millions of dollars—the full amount 
% of the tax—by a scheme of taxation which according to the 
§ doctrine maintained by some, would be perfectly just and equal 
in its relative operation on the two divisions of the Union. 
Under such a system of taxation, it must be apparent, that the 
Northern division of the Union—whatever might be its indus- 
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h try and natural resources—would silently but inevitably sink 

t- into wretchedness, poverty and degradation of spirit, while the ' 
le Southern division would flourish and prosper in proportion. 

of Now if we reverse this picture, placing the South where we 

a have placed the North, in relation to this one-sided scheme of 
, taxation, we shall have a true representation of the condition ; 
, of ihe Southern States, at this moment, with one material ex- 
n ception. We must add to the inequality of taxation, the ine- 
- quality of the disbursements of the public revenue. 
c If in the case just now hypothetically stated, the whole of the 
c twenty millions levied on the productions of one division of the | 
n Union—with the exception of some five hundred thousand dol- 


4 lars, had been disbursed in the other; the actual condition of 
the Southern States, as effected by the fiscal action of the Fe- 
deral Government would have been completely exemplified. 
‘ : As Mr. MeDaftie has given a brief and distinct exposition of } 
the distressing effects of unequal goverument- -disbursements, i 
we shall adopt his language :— 


“ But, Sir, there remains to be presented a view of this subject, very 
little cousidered heretofore, either in this country or in Europe, which 
will exhibit the unequal and oppressive operation of this Government 
in a most striking light. When this is taken into the estimate, the 
committee will perceive that I have been quite within the mark, in as- 
suming that the staple growing States are burthened in proportion te 
the amount of duties levied upon their commerce. Next to the unequal 
exactions of government, nothing can be more distressing to a country 
of such vast extent, than the unequal disbursement of its revenues.— 
Great as I have shown the inequality to be, in the contributions exact- 
ed from the different sections of the Union, the inequality of the dis- 
bursements of the Federal Government is still much greater. South of 
Norfolk—through the entire region extending thence South and South 
west along the Atlantic and the Gulph of Mexico—a region which con- 
tributes two-thirds of the revenue of the whole Union—there is not an- 
nually expended an average sum of five hundred thousand dollars! 
Now, Sir, | do not mention this unequal disbursement for the purpose 
of complaining of it, so much as with a view to explain the actual inju- 
ry and suffering which result from it. I do verily believe, then, that 
ten millions of dollars, expended among those by whom it is contributed, 
would not be more burthensome and oppressive than a tax of five mil- 
lions of dollars expended in a foreign country or a distant portion of the 
Union. In other words, I believe any State, Pennsylvania for exam- 
ple, would find it an advantageous pecuniary speculation, to pay a mil- 
lion of dollars to the Federal Treasury, annually, upon the condition 


that the Federal Government should annually disburse two millions of a 
dollars among the peuple of that State, in the purchase of grain, iron, | i 
manufactures, and such other productions as are there made fer mar+ ! { 
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ket. It is obvious that a new demand would be annually created for 
a million of dollars’ worth of the productions of Pennsylvania, and a 
new value thereby given to those productions. It would, of course, give 
the highest possible stimulus to productive industry, and at the end of 
the year the aggregate wealth of the State would be increased more 
than it would be diminished, by this fiscal operation, of paying one 
million in taxes, and receiving two millions in disbursements. The 
most striking example of the influence of Government-disbursements, of 
which history has kept any record, and that which first drew my atten- 
tion to the subject, is that exhibited by Great Britain in the war against 
the French Republic and the French Empire. The extraordinary finan- 
cial resources of Great Britain, in that eventful struggle, have excited 
the wonder and admiration of the world, scarcely less than the unparal- 
leled military achievements and extensive conquests of the Emperor 
Napoleon. The spectacle of a nation annually expending some two 
hundred millions of dollars, and yet flourishing almost beyond any for- 
mer example, seemed almost to baffle the profoundest speculations of 
political philosophy. 

** But the mystery is completely unravelled when we advert to the fact, 
that she annually borrowed, during fifteen years, one hundred millions 
of dollars. By this operation alone, the annual disbursements of the 
Government were made to exceed the annual amount of the taxes, very 
nearly one hundred millions. We have, therefore, almost the very state 
of things I supposed, in regard to Pennsylvania. The Government le- 
vied an annual tax of 8100,000,000, and made an annual disbursement 
of $200,000,000. Great Britain was never so flourishing; and, if the 
same operation could have lasted forever, she would have continued to 
flourish on to the end. But it was not in the nature of things that it could 
last much longer than it did. Great Britain was acting the part of the 
prodigal, who converted his inheritance into an annuity for fifteen 
years, and then expended his whole annual income. She was living 
upon the resources of posterity, and if she had gone much further, she 
would have exhausted them. But when peace was restored to Europe, 
the picture of British prosperity was reversed. When superficial ob- 
servers were expecting an increased prosperity from the cessation of 
war and its expenditures, a scene of distress and ruin ensued, not more 
astonishing and apparently unaccountable than the former prosperity. 
But the one was just as natural as the other. The sudden withdrawal 
of the disbursements of the Government, to the amount of more than 
$100,000,000, without any corresponding reduction of the taxes, was 
like withdrawing his accustomed stimulus from a man, who habitually 
took his bottle of wine a day. A paralysis was thrown over the industry 
and prosperity of the nation, from which no one can predict when she 
will recover. 

* Now, Sir, when you have looked at this picture, and then looked at 
that—when you have compared the distress and suffering of Great 
Britain since the peace of Europe, with the prosperity which preceded 
it, you have, on the one hand, an exemplification, and only a faint one, 
of the blasting and withering influence of enormously unequal taxes le- 
vied in oue portion of the Union, with scarcely any return in the form 
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of Government-disbursements; and on the other, of the anumating and 
invigorating influence of large disbursements in other portions of the Un- 
ion, that make scarcely any contributions, comparatively speaking, to 
the public revenue.”’ 


But great as the evils of unequal disbursements are admitted 
to be, it is no uncommon opinion, that it proceeds entirely from 
vatural and moral causes, independent of the action of the Fe- 
deral Government, and that the Southern States have no rea- 
son to complain of it. We think differeutly. We believe, on 
the contrary, that greatly and permanently unequal taxation, 
in the very nature of things, tends to produce unequal disburse- 
ments of the revenue thus unequally contributed. The current 
naturally flows from the States that pay the taxes to those that 
pay comparatively nothing, upon the obvious principle that the 
government, being the greatest purchaser, will naturally go to 
the most prosperous and flourishing communities to make its 
operations. If it wishes to buy hats, or coats, or shirts for soldiers, 
will it not naturally go rather to that part of the Union where 
the producers of these articles pay no duty, than to that where 
they must pay a tax of forty or forty-five per cent. for the pri- 
vilege of selling them; or in other words, will not the govern- 
ment go to a market where the cost of production is forty or 
forty-five per cent less, rather than to one where it is as many 
percent. more? We think so most decidedly. We cannot but 
believe that Charleston is the natural emporium of all that 
branch of commerce—coustituting at least one half of the whole 
foreign commerce of the country-—of which cotton and rice form 
the basis, and that artificial causes growing out of the action 
of the Federal Government exclusively, have transferred 
most of it to cities which have no natural connexion with 
it. It seems to be given up that the importing business cannot 
be successfully carried on in Charleston; and there are not 
probably more than two or three importing houses in the city. 
Why is this so? Why is the commerce, founded upon the ex- 
ports of South-Carolina, carried on through the agency of New- 
York-importing merchants? Is it for the want of capital, or 
enterprise and industry in Charleston? We cannot think so. 
But even if we admit that it is, can it be doubted that the na- 
tural advantages of Charleston, would attract capital, enterprise 
and industry, if these advantages were not countervailed by arti- 
ficial causes? If the protecting duties were entirely repealed ; 
if the importing merchant, like the Northern manufacturer, 
could sell his manufactures without paying any thing for the 
privilege of doing so; we are well satisfied that the imports of 
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Charleston would much exceed the exports of the State. But 
so long as the importing merchants of Charleston shall be lia- 
ble to pay to the Federal Government three millions two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, for the privilege of importing goods to 
the amount of five millions of dollars, and the money thus col- 
lected shall be transferred to Northern cities for disbursement, 
it is evident that Charleston never can do the business of im- 
portation even for South-Carolina. Is it possible that a city 
which pays forty or forty-five per cent. on its imports, to be 
laid out and expended in a rival city, can hold competition with 
that rival under such fearful disadvantages? ‘Taking into the 
estimate the effect produced on the circulating medium and the 
exchange, by the steady current, thus created from the South 
to the North, we hazard little in asserting, that a duty of thirty 
per cent. levied in Charleston and expended in a Northern city, 
would tend more to embarrass and impede importations, than 
a duty of forty per cent. levied in the Northern city, and ex- 
pended there, together with the sum levied in Charleston. 
And when we consider that these duties, wherever levied, are 
duties upon the productions of the South, tending to impair the 
fund which the producers could otherwise appropriate to con- 
sumption, we cannot be surprised to find that the Southern 
States exhibit an aspect of decay and desolation to the travel- 
ler, and that Charleston—once the proud and prosperous em- 
porium of Southern commerce—is almost literally reduced toa 
ruin. 

We might be induced to doubt the truth of the doctrines 
which we have attempted to explain and enforee—plain and 
simple as they are—if they rested upon the deductions of spe- 
culative philosophy merely, and were not eloquently and im- 
pressively confirmed by the sad memorials which every where 
surround us, and as Mr. McDuffie expresses it, ‘ by all the his- 
torical phenomena that have marked the progress of the restric- 
tive system.” We extract the following exposition of these phe- 
nomena from his speech recently delivered in Charleston: 


** At the close of the war in Europe, a great revolution took place in 
the commercial relations of the world, decidedly adverse to the prosper- 
ity of the Northern States, and as decidedly favourable to the prosperi- 
ty of the Southern States. The former were cut off from the carrying 
trade, which during the general war, had been the source of great pros- 
perity. ‘They were also, in a short time, by the corn laws of Great 


Britain and other causes, cut off from the markets for their grain, which 
they had previously enjoyed. On the contrary, the Southern States 
had an unprecedented extension of the demand for their great staples. 
The whole continent of Europe embarked in the manufacture of cot- 
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ton goods, and these fabrics rapidly supplanted those of every other — 


material. ‘The Southern States had other decided advantages over the 
Northern. They were blessed with a fertile soil, a congenial climate, 
and the most valuable staple in the world—a staple produced on a very 
small portion of the earth; whereas the Northern States had a com- 
paratively barren soil, producing a staple recently excluded from for- 
eign markets and grown in every part of the world. Yet all these na- 
tural and commercial advantages of the Southern States have been so 
completely blasted by the fiscal action of the Federal Government, 
that the whole region of the planting States has been steadily and rap- 
idly decaying, while the naturally less favoured region of the Northern 
States, has flourished almost beyond example. No one can contem- 
plate the rapid growth and prosperous trade of the Northern cities, and 
the towns and villages which are constantly springing into existence, 
as if created by some magical power, and then turn his eves upon the me- 
morials of decay every where exhibited in the cities, towns and villages of 
the South, without being couvineed that the pernicious influence of hu- 
man tyranny and oppression has withered the choisest blessings of 
heaven in one portion of the confederacy, that another portion might 
prosper on its ruins. [am aware that some attempt to account for this 
extraordinary phenomenon, by ascribing it to the superior industry of 
the Northern people. ‘This idea, however, is conclusively refuted by a 
comparison of the price of labour. ‘The most ordinary labourer ona 
Northern farm receives fifty cents a day as his wages, and all the de- 
partments of mechanical and manufacturing industry receive a much 
higher reward than even this. Now every practical planter will sus- 
tain me in the assertion, that the profits derived from each operative on 
a cotton plantation (I speak knowingly of the upper country) do not 
amount to mere, upon an average than twelve and a half cents. YetI 
confidently assert, that each working band on a cotton plantation per- 
forms decidedly more agricultural labour, than each hired labourer on 
a Northern farm, in the course of the year. Let any one calculate 
what would be the result, if a cotton planter, with the most productive 
soil, were to attempt the culture of cotton with hired labour, at fifty 
cents a day. With one hundred hands, be would make, I will assume, 
taking the average of seasons, three hundred bales of upland cotton, 
worth, at the utmost, not more than nine thousand dollars. But he 
would have to pay his labourers, estimating three hundred working 
days in the year, the sum of 15,000 dollars. At the close of the year, 
therefore, this planter would find, that his valuable plantation, with the 
capital expended in the purchase of horses, ploughs, and all the nnple- 
ments of agriculture, would yield him a clear loss of six thousand dol- 
lars! If the soil and climate of the Northern States were as wel! 
adapted to the culture of cotton as ours, it is perfectly obvious that they 
could not cultivate this article, at a less price than twenty-five cents u 
pound for the common upland. How does it happen, then, that with 
so many natural advantages of soil, and climate, and staple, agricul- 
tural labour is so much worse rewarded in the South than in the 
North ?—The answer 1s obvious, we cultivate a staple which is subject 
to a federal tax equal to one third of our incomes, and this very tax is 
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transferred as a bounty to Northern labour, and diffused in various 
forms through all the departments of Northern industry.—It is impos- 
sible that any soil, however productive, or any industry, however toil- 
some and efficient, can stand this exhausting process. Ruin, utter ruin, 
is the inevitable destiny of the cotton planter, if some power be not in- 
teryosed to relieve him from the oppression thus inflicted, by a heart- 
less and irrespousible tyranny.” pp. 23-25, 


Having presented these various views of the unequal and op- 
pressive operation of the Tariff on the Southern States, we now 
purpose to examine, very briefly, what would be an equal sys- 
tem of indirect taxation; and we do this for the two-fold pur- 
eg pose of throwing light upon the positions already advanced, and 
eae shewing in what way and to what extent, the solemn guarantees 
iF of the constitution and the fundamental principles of liberty 


are violated by the restrictive system. It seems too clear to Le 
seriously argued, that equality of taxation, in regard to indirect 
taxes, necessarily involves the idea stated by Mr. McDuffie, 
that ‘ whenever a tax shall be levied upon any portion of a 
‘given product or manufacture, the very same tax should be 
4 ‘levied upon the whole of that article consumed in the United 
a ‘States.” It is utterly impossible to conceive any objection, 
: plausible enough to be stated, that ean be raised against this 
principle of taxation, on the score of inequality. It would be 
in all its possible bearings, unexceptionable, equitable and just. 
Whatever duty, then, shall be laid upon iron or upon cotton 
and woollen manufactures imported from abroad, the very same 
: should be levied upon these articles made in the United States. 
q Now a duty of fifteen per cent. upon these articles, equally ex- 
tending to those made in the United States and those imported, 
Bre tg would yield as much revenue as the existing duty of forty-five 
Oh ae Sd per cent. upon that portion of them only, which is imported. 
es See Could any class of citizens complain of this arrangement as be- 
eae ing unjust, or oppressive, or unequal? Whether we regard the 
i duty as a burthen upon the producers or consumers, it would 
re ; be still perfectly equitable. Can any reason be given why the 
ou American producer of imported iron—the person who obtains 
ates Fe it by an honest and lawful exchange, should pay a duty for the 
wine? privilege of using or selling it in his own country; which will 
Ae Pi not be equally applicable to the producer of domestic iron ? 
hie? bik And can the persous who consume iron manufactured in Penn- 
2 ie sylvania, complain because they are compelled to pay the same 
eee duty on it, that is paid by those who consume iron imported 
Made f into Massachusetts? No one, we think, can answer these ques- 
. tions in the affirmative. Yet this scheme, so plainly just and 
equal, is as opposite to the existing impost system, on the score 
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of equality, as light isto darkness. To the cotton and rice- 
planters, it would be equivalent to the repeal-of a law positive- 
ly prohibiting the importation—to the extent that forty or forty- 
five per cent. can effect it—of those imports which can alone 
give value to their staples by affording a market forthem. To 
the Northern manufacturers, it would be equivalent to the re- 
peal of a law giving them a bounty of forty or forty-five per 
cent. If, then, an equal and just arrangement of the duties, 
would so greatly injure the mauufacturers and benefit the plan- 
ters, in comparison with the existing system, how very remote 
must the existing system be from an equal and just one! 

But our principal purpose in setting forth this comparative 
view of a coufessedly equal system of duties, is to show how 
essential it is to the very existence of political responsibility, 
onthe part of the Government; and how utterly destitute the 
people of the Southern States are, under the existing system, 
of the security furnished by the responsibility of those who 
make the laws, to those upon whom they impose the burthens 
of taxation. In the legislative council of a confederacy of So- 
vereign States, having various and often adverse interests, it is 
not sufficient that the people of each State have an effective 
control over their own immediate representatives, by means of 
their direct accountability. It is furthermore necessary that 
they should have an indirect, but equally effective security for 
the good conduct of all the members of the Federal legisla- 
ture, by means of the direct responsibility of those members 
to their own constituents. If South-Carolina, for example, 
had no constitutional security for her rights and liberties, but 
that which she derives from the power of discarding and conse- 
quently controlling her own representatives, what a wretched 
and frail tenure would it be by which she would hold those 
rights and liberties? What could nine men do against more 
than two hundred, in a contest that must be decided by nume- 
rical force merely? According to the theory of our Govern- 
ment, each member of the legislatve body, is the agent of the 
whole people, so far as he can constitutionally act at all, and 
should, of course, be practically responsible to the whole. How 
can this be effected ? By so limiting the legislative power, that 
it can only act upon the common interests of all parts of the 
confederacy ; and that, consequently, no member of the legis- 
lative body can violate the rights and liberties of any State or 
number of States, without also violating those of hisown. In all 
such cases, the security which liberty derives from political re- 
sponsibility, is as complete as human wisdom can make it. 
The people of South-Carolina, though they could not directly 
exercise any control whatever, over the representatives from 
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Massachusetts, might rest upon the confidence, that their own 
constituents, having the very same interests, with the people of 
South-Carolina, will prevent their representatives from violat- 
ing them. ‘To illustrate the subject by applying these princi- 
ples to the power of taxation ; let us first suppose the perfectly 
equal system heretofore suggested, to be established, and that 
whatever duty or tax shall be levied on any article produced in 
South-Carolina, shall be equally levied upon the same article 
produced in Massachusetts. It is quite obvious that the repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts could impose no duty upon the 
productions of South-Carolina, that would not be equally im- 
posed upon the like productions of Massachusetts. They would, 
consequently, have évery motive of interest to reduce the duties 
upon the productions of South-Carolina, as low as possible, 
and could have no motives but patriotism and public spirit to 
increase them. But widely different are the political princi- 
ples involved in the imposition of the protecting duties under 
the present Tariff. Here it is obvious, that the representatives 
from Massachusetts, have every motive of interest to raise the 
duties upon the productions of South-Careolina, as high as pus- 
sible ; for these duties, so far from operating equally on the 
like productions of Massachusetts, operate as a bounty on these 
productions, in the precise degree that they operate as a tax 
upon those of South-Carolina. Is it consistent, then, with any 
just conception of liberty, as secured by representative respon- 
sibility, that these duties should be imposed upon the produe- 
tions of South-Carolina, by the representatives of those whe 
derive a bounty from their imposition? It is no answer to say 
that this is done by the majority; for their is no despotism in 
the world so utterly intolerable and oppressive and hopeless 
as that of a majority which transcends the limits of its consti- 
tutional power, and imposes burthens upon the minority in 
which it does not equally participate, but which actually ope- 
rate as a pecuniary bounty to it. The principle of responsi- 
bility is completely perverted into a principle of despotic power ; 
for it binds the representative majority to that popular majority, 
which is the real tyrant and oppressor. The majority is the 
actual government and where it is unrestrained by the consti- 
tutional charter, it is an unlimited despotism of the most odi- 
ous, disgusting and revolting character. When it acts upon 
the pecuniary interests of the minority, and converts the power 
of taxation, or any other power, into a mere instrument of 
plunder, no imagination can conceive a tyranny more foul, 
mercenary and monstrous. ‘The strongest in their combina- 
tion, the basest principles of human nature—ambition and aver- 
ice—united by a meretricious league, operate with full and un- 
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restrained force against the rights of the oppressed minority. 
The charter of their liberties, is the will of this interested ma- 


jority ; and the extent of their right of property, is what may 


be voluntarily conceded to them by those who assume and ex- 
ercise the right of taking what portion of it they please. Is 
there a nation of slaves, upon the face of the earth, which does 
not hold its rights by as securea title? The will of the majo- 
rity is, here, the will of the tyrant—a tyrant, too, of insatiable 
and exhaustless desires, who appropriates to his own use what 
he chooses to take from the subject minority. 

No people can have any just pretensions to liberty where the 
government exercises the power of taking the property of one 
portion of the community and giving it to another. But where 
those to whom the confiscated property is given, are the majo- 
rity, and that majority the government, with no linit but its own 
moderation, what a wretched, delusive and insulting mockery 
is it to talk about constitutional liberty ? 

If the power of the government to interfere with the great 
pecuniary interests of society were confined to raising revenue 
by taxation, so regulated that all the States of the Union should 
bear a proportionate share of the burthen, we think with Mr. 
McDuffie, that it would furnish a better security to our rights 
and liberties than all the limitations of the constitution. For 
undoubtedly there is no better security for liberty, than repre- 
sentative responsibility, where it really operates co-extensively 
with the governing power, or, in other words, where the power 
that imposes taxes, is responsible to those who pay them. 

But it is precisely because the principle of responsibility must 
fail to afford the security essential to the rights of a free peo- 
ple, in cases where the great interests of society come in con- 
flict, that our forefathers provided the twofold security of a 
written constitution, specifying the powers of the General Go- 
verniment, and a federal organization, leaving the residuary 
mass of power in the States, to be held and exercised by them 
as Sovereigns. Jt is true, some politicians pushing the old fed- 
eral doctrines of 1798 to an extreme, have roundly denied the 
sovereignty of the States, maintaining that they are mere cor- 
porations, deriving their authority from the Federal Constitution, 
and dependent on the will of the Federal Government for all their 
rights and powers. But such a political heresy as would place 
the powers of the States upon the same foundation with those 
of the city of London, when an arbitrary prince could revoke 
the charter or construe it at pleasure, can surely require no re- 
futation, though sanctioned by the authority of the younger 
Adams, improving upon the monarchical predilections of the 
elder of that name. The States are incontestibly sovereign, 
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and in that character became parties to the political covenant 
which binds them together. By that covenant they agreed that 
the Federal Government should be clothed with certain enume- 
rated powers, to be exercised for the common benefit of them 
all, and expressly declared, out of extreme caution, that all the 
powers not granted, should be reserved to the States. 

Now the grave and important question arises, how shall the 
written charter, provided for the security of freedom, be en- 
forced upon the Government it was designed to restrain, when 
that Government usurps powers not granted, and exercises them 
in such a way, as to inflict ruinous oppression upon the citizens 
of certain States? If the Government which the Constitution 
was designed to confine to its proper sphere, has the exclusive 
right to interpret that instrument, and the mere fact of its as- 
suming power be conclusive of its constitutionality, what a per- 
fect mockery is a written constitution, of which we have been 
so vainly boastful? As to all the practical ends of such an in- 
strument, itis a perfect dead letter, and had better be torn up 
and consigned to the flames as a fraudulent imposture. It is idle 
to talk about the Supreme Court; for however useful a depart- 
ment it may be (and no one estimates its usefulness more high- 
ly than we do, when confined to its appropriate function of de- 
ciding cases) it cannot be disguised, that it is a part of the very Go- 
vernment which the Constitution was designed to restrain, and 
is utterly destitute of any shadow of a right to decide upon politi- 
cal questions, between contending sovereigns. The right of 
the Supreme Court to decide upon the constitutionality of a law, 
involved in a case before it rests upon the same ground precisely 
as does the right of every State-judge, justice of the peace or 
jury, which may be called upon to decide a case involving the 
constitutionality of an act of Congress. They are all bound to 
support the Constitution, some of them by the solemn sanction 
of an oath; and when an act is produced to them, which vio- 
Jates that instrument, they are obliged to pronounce it a nullity. 
What remedy have the people of a State, then, when their 
dearest rights are unjustly, unconstitutionally and oppres- 
sively violated by the legislation of Congress? Have they any 
remedy short of revolution and civil war? We think, most 
decidedly they have, and that it results, necessarily, from 
the federal organization of the Government. No one, since 
the Stuarts ceased to reign in England, has ever doubted 
the right of any portion of the people to resist oppression; 
and we have the most venerable American names to sanc- 
tion the assertion, that any citizen who is aggrieved by an 
unconstitutional and oppressive law, may rightfully resist it. 
He could not succeed, and might perish in the conflict, but 
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this does not impair his right. Can there be any doubt, 
therefore, that a Sovereign State has a right to resist oppres- 
sion, when that oppression is perpetrated in violation of a 
solemn compact to which that State is a party? But we be- 
lieve no one has ventured to deny the right of a State to inter- 
pose its sovereign power in such a case; but it is contended 
that such interposition is not constitutional, amounts to revolu- 
tion and secession, and will produce civil war. Now as there 
can be no greater solecism than to suppose the States derive 
any of their sovereign rights from the Federal Constitution— 
the creature of their own hands—it would be obviously errone- 
ous to deny the alleged right of interposition, because it is not 
derived from that instrument. With equal reason might the 
right of the State to punish and prevent high-way robbery 
be denied ; for most certainly, that right is not derived from 
the Federal Constitution. It is but too obvious that the ar- 
gument we are answering—it is the doctrine of John Quincy 
Adams—completely inverts the whole system of our Govern- 
ment, deriving the powers of the States from the Union, in- 
stead of the powers of the Union from the States. This is 
the precise definition of a consolidated government. But will 
the alleged right of interposition, if exercised, produce revolu- 
tion? This is more a question of fact than of speculation. 
What is a revolution, in the sense here intended? It is an en- 
tire subversion of the existing Government, by displacing the 
existing rulers, and depriving them of all authority constitution- 
al or unconstitutional. Such was the convulsion that deprived 
the English Charles and the French Louis of their crowns and 
their heads together. But suppose Charles I. had been per- 
mitted to remain on the throne, deprived only of the unconsti- 
tutional and tyrannical power of raising ship-money, without 
the authority of Parliament. Would that have been a revolu- 
tion? If it would, we say from the bottom of our hearts, God 
grant that we may speedily have precisely such a revolution in 
the United States. To call that a revolution, which rescues the 
fundamental compact of government from violation, and main- 
tains all the functionaries of that government, in the exercise 
of their constitutional powers, is a gross perversion of the mean- 
ing of words. Would it amount toa secession from the Union? 
We are utterly at a loss to conceive how it can amount to a se- 
cession from the Union, for a State to arrest the operation of a 
Jaw, admitted to be null and void, as being in violation of the 
very compact which created the Union and holds it together. 
But the most important question remains still to be examined. 
Would the proposed interposition of the sovereign power of the 
State, produce civil war’ This will depend entirely upon the 
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